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EVER since it became apparent that Russia had no reasonable pros- 
pect of defeating Japan, it has been assumed 
abroad that she would bow to the inevitable and 
make the best terms she could with her victorious 
opponent, who would necessarily become more exacting the longer 
the war lasted. Then again, altogether apart from the intentions 
of either belligerent, peace rumours have been diligently dis- 
seminated, not solely in the interests of peace. At one moment 
we were told that King Edward was anxious to tender his good 
offices as peace-maker, a réle for which—according to the Ger- 
mans, who started the rumour with the object of embroiling us 
with both belligerents—his Majesty was peculiarly suited as the 
ally of Japan and the friend of Russia. At another time it was 
alleged that an overwhelming concert of Powers, under the 
leadership of President Roosevelt, contemplated making a diplo- 
matic demonstration with the object of stopping useless blood- 
shed, while all through the war it has been freely stated on the 
Continent that the German Emperor would utilise the very first 
opportunity of intervening in the interests of Russia by propos- 
ing to France to revive the Triple Alliance, which robbed Japan 
of the fruits of her victory over China ten years ago. We do not 
doubt for a moment that Kaiser Wilhelm would be only too 
willing to play such a part, but so far Russia has not given her 
friends either the faintest pretext or the least encouragement for 
offering their services. She has haughtily proclaimed urbi et 
orbi that her honour is involved in fighting to the bitter end, 


and that she would regard any attempt at mediation as an 
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unfriendly act. Latterly, however, this assertion has been watered 
down by the unofficial friends of Russia to the statement that she 
would be willing to treat directly she obtained a single military or 
naval success, which would enable her to declare that her honour 
was satisfied. Unfortunately for Russia, Providence seems to have 
fought steadily on the side of Japan ever since that fateful day in 
August when the Port Arthur squadron turned tail on the open 
sea before an equal or inferior Japanese fleet, and re-entered the 
prison which proved to be its grave, as well as the grave of Russian 
aspirations in the Far East. With every day that passes the 
prospect of securing the “one victory” required by her amour 
propre recedes, and upon this hypothesis the prospects of peace 
would seem to be more remote than ever. 


Happily there is at last a faint indication of a change of attitude 
in St. Petersburg. That powerful influences are at 
work in the Russian capital in the interests of peace 
is clear from the remarkable ballon d’essai launched 
on February 21 by Reuter’s St. Petersburg correspondent, who 
has to be particularly careful in his statements at the present 
moment owing to the recent revival of the censorship. It is, there- 


A Ballon 
d’Essai. 


fore, somewhat significant that he should announce that he had 
received information “from a source enjoying high patronage, that 
not only has the question of peace been formally discussed by the 
Tsar, but the conditions on which Russia is prepared to make peace 
have been practically agreed upon.” They were saidto be as follows: 
Russia would recognise Japanese suzerainty over Korea, and would 
agree that Port Arthur and the Liao-tung Peninsula should be 
ceded to Japan. Vladivostok would be declared a neutral port 
on “the open door” system, the Eastern Chinese Railway being 
placed under neutral international administration ; while Man- 
churia, as far north as Kharbin, would be restored to China. The 
indemnity, upon which it was recognised that Japan would insist, 
was not thought to offer any “insuperable obstacle,” though 
whether on the ground that Russia would pay it or that Japan 
would not press for it, was not stated. This communiqué con- 
cluded as follows: “Although it is quite possible that Russia will 
risk another battle before a decision is arrived at, the most trust- 
worthy opinion here is that, in view of the internal situation and 
the enormous difficulty of carrying on the war, peace on the 
terms outlined will be concluded, if the indemnity question can be 
arranged, within a comparatively short space of time.” It is alleged 
that this canard has been circulated in the interests of the Russian 
loan which hangs fire in Paris; but it approximately represents 
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the views of an influential and rapidly growing party in St. Peters- 
burg, who realise the absolute hopelessness of Russia’s position 
in the Far East, and who dread the effect of a military débacleon 
her internal condition and financial stability. Every one is talk- 
ing peace in Russia, and we may be sure that Reuter’s corre- 
spondent would never have sent such a telegram, nor would the 
censor have passed it, without the sanction of high authority. 


There is not much to be said regarding the suggested terms, 
which are only interesting because they frankly 
concede the victory to Japan. They donot offer 
great attractions to the latter, who is merely 
offered what she already possesses. As Baron Suyematsu, who 
may be regarded as Japan’s unofficial representative in Europe, 
at once declared: “I believe that no such conditions would 
satisfy Japan. Korea, which Russia would consent to see placed 
under Japanese suzerainty, is already under Japanese influence, 
and Port Arthur and the Liau-tung Peninsula, which it is pro- 
posed to cede to Japan, are at the present moment in the hands 
of the Japanese. ... Perhaps the most remarkable proposal is 
that Manchuria as far north as Kharbin shall be restored to China. 
This would make Russia the gainer by her own defeat.” As Baron 
Suyematsu pertinently observes, “The war occurred because 
Russia failed to carry out her promise to evacuate Manchuria, 
but now she would propose to hold the region north of Kharbin, 
and would thus retain twice as much of Manchuria as she 
would return to China... .” Baron Suyematsu does well to 
remind the world that “Japanese peace terms will alter and 
become more exacting with the march of events.” It is not 
surprising that with their past experience of Russian diplo- 
macy the statesmen of Tokyo should be highly suspicious of 
overtures from St. Petersburg, all the more since a distin- 
guished Russian Admiral has been so obliging as to explain 
that it is all-important for Russia to patch up a provisional peace 
so as to be able to prepare to resume the contest under more 
favourable conditions. We have no knowledge as to what terms 
Japan may be willing to accept, but the one essential condition 
of any settlement is that it should be of a permanent character. 
It must contain guarantees precluding the possibility of any 
recurrence of the present terrible war. As Japan has borne the 
whole burden of maintaining the independence and integrity of 
China and the policy of the open door, it isto be hoped that the 
advocates of those policies—the United States, and above all Great 
Britain, who is the ally of Japan—will abstain from offering 
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embarrassing advice as to what terms the Mikado’s Government 
should or should not accept. Japan has paid the piper. It is hers 
to call the tune. She alone can decide as to what her national 
interests require. In any case we may be confident that she will 
be too shrewd to allow itself to be entangled in sham negotiations 
set on foot not with the object of putting an end to the war, but 
merely to gain time for the increase of the formidable naval force 
‘which is being gradually accumulated under the command of 
Admiral Rodjestvensky. 


The forecast of Russia’s peace proposals has, as Reuter’s cor- 
respondent foresaw, been followed by a shower 
Grignenbers’s of dementis. It is categorically asserted for the 
Defeat. hundredth time that the Tsar is resolved to fight 
Japan with his last soldier and his last rouble, as 

he feels that the autocracy could not survive defeat at the hands 
of a despised Asiatic Power. However, the Slav temperament 
oscillates violently between extremes, and it would not be in the 
least surprising to learn that an autocract, who vacillates from 
day to day on home affairs, had become suddenly consumed with 
the desire of making peace at almost any price. Indeed the 
military position of Russia in Manchuria is believed to have 
become so bad as to make it impossible for her to continue the 
campaign many months longer. During the past month General 
Kuropatkin’s forces have sustained another demoralising reverse 
under circumstances suggesting that once more this unfortunate 
Generalissimo was ordered to achieve a military success for 
political purposes. The dates coincide curiously. January 22 
was Vladimir’s day, signalised by the terrible butchery of an 
unarmed crowd in front of the Winter Palace. On the following 
day the Russian army began preparing for an attack on the 
Japanese ; this enterprise was entrusted to the veteran, General 
Grippenberg, at the head of about 85,000 men, including many 
fresh troops recently arrived from Europe; the object apparently 
being to roll up the Japanese left. The Russians fought with 
their usual stubborn valour, but after four days’ fighting they 
were compelled to retire, with an admitted loss of 10,000 men. 
General Grippenberg was convinced that had he been properly 
reinforced he must have attained his object, have pierced the 
enemy’s line, and jeopardised the entire Japanese position ; 
so he threw up his command in a fit of temper and hastened 
home to lay his grievances before the Tsar. That General Grip- 
penberg’s movement (which ought either never to have taken 
place or to have been pressed at all costs) was well conceived 


General 
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and within an ace of success is clear from the remarkable des- 
patch of Marshal Oyama, who admitted that the Japanese were 
completely outnumbered at the battle of Heikautai, where the 
decisive encounter occurred, the situation being only saved by the 
daring resolve to make a general night attack, in which, according 
to the Field Marshal’s despatch, “all the attacking columns 
expected annihilation”; but in spite of repeated losses “all the 
columns continued to attack with all their might,” and their 
undeniable valour carried the day, dawn finding the Russians in 
full retreat and the Japanese in possession of the village of 
Heikautai. This is surely one of the most extraordinary achieve- 
ments, even in the present extraordinary war. It seems to place 
the Japanese troops on a higher moral pinnacle than any other 
army. Poor generalship can apparently always be retrieved by 
an army ever prepared to court annihilation. The Japanese 
losses were estimated at about 7000. 


Since this engagement there has been no material develop- 
R f ment on the Sha-Ho, though it is impossible to 
een ignore the accumulating rumours as to the plight 


of General Kuropatkin’s army, which is now be- 


Manchuria. 


lieved to have reached a far greater figure than can possibly be 
supplied by the Siberian Railway, which is alleged to be 
breaking down under the prodigious strain of the past twelve 
months. General Kuropatkin’s position is also stated to have 
been adversely affected by the fall of Port Arthur, which not only 
resulted in the reinforcement of Marshal Oyama with at least 
fifty thousand veterans, but has also enabled the Japanese 
squadron to keep a close surveillance upon Vladivostok, and thus 
shut off one of the principal sources of Russian supplies. Many 
experienced observers in the West are of opinion that General 
Kuropatkin’s force is on the eve of a fearful disaster, owing to its 
inferiority in numbers, moral and capacity to the enemy, and also 
to its being in a semi-starved condition. Not unnaturally the 
general public has become somewhat sceptical towards such pre- 
dictions, as so far, though it has never gained a single victory, the 
Russian army has miraculously escaped catastrophe. Then we 
are told that there is a serious spread of disaffection among the 
troops owing to the hideous events at home, but suggestions of 
this kind have abounded ever since the outbreak of war. The 
methods of the Russian Government are so hateful in the eyes 
of all enlightened foreigners that they cannot help thinking that 
they must be equally odious to the Russians themselves, and 
consequently infer that the Russian soldier will refuse to fight 
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for Grand Dukes who send the manhood of the nation to fight 
abroad while they stay at home and butcher the women and 
children. But, so far, there has been no serious evidence of any 
reluctance on the part of the soldiers of the Tsar to do their duty. 
While the officers have been abundantly criticised, it is generally 
conceded by foreign correspondents and military attachés that the 
men aresplendid. Considering the readiness of the troops to kill 
strikers of their own class, it is not surprising that they should 
be willing to fight their country’s enemy. The fact is that no 
Westerner can understand the Russian temperament or foretell 
the action of Russia or Russians in any given circumstances. 


The chief towns of European Russia have been the scenes of 
A . ,. unspeakable horrors during the past month. 
ssassination _. ‘ . : ee 

Gigantic strikes, wholesale shootings, political 
of the Grand . , 
riots ruthlessly suppressed, pillage and arson on 
one side, arbitrary arrests, deportation, flogging 
of wounded men and even women on the other. All the 
hideous weapons of the bureaucracy have been enlisted, and it 
would appear as though for the time being the authorities had 
got the upper hand. The war preparations do not seem so far 
to have been seriously impeded by the strikes ; the railways are 
running as usual, and the reservists are proceeding steadily and 
unresistingly to the front. We should bear in mind that dis- 
content has hitherto been confined to the towns, and it will 
probably take generations before the legend of the Little Father 
perishes among the peasants who constitute the vast bulk of 
the community. As the foreign correspondents live in the towns 
they not unnaturally attribute immense importance to the fer- 
ment around them, but until there is some evidence that the rural 
communities are affected it seems idle to talk of a Russian re- 
volution. The soldiers have never hesitated to shoot. There is, 
however, one factor with which the Russian Government, with 
all its resources, is wholly unable to cope, viz., the assassin who 
is prepared to give a life for a life, and however dismal the failure 
of the constitutional agitator the bomb-thrower is winning all 
along the line. On February 17, the Grand Duke Sergius, one of 
the twin pillars of the Reactionary Party, the other being his 
brother the Grand Duke Vladimir, was blown to pieces in 
broad daylight, in the Senate Square of Moscow, by a bomb 
thrown under his carriage. It was an exact repetition of the 
“execution” of Plehve. The reputed assassin was immediately 
arrested, and is reported to have said, “I don’t care; I have done 
my job.” Not less suggestive than this swift avenging on one 
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brother of the massacre for which the other was popularly held 
responsible, is the appalling apathy with which the news was 
generally received in Russia, where apparently the murder of the 
Grand Duke Sergius was regarded as a foregone conclusion; but 
it is said te have caused the utmost consternation in the highest 
quarters, where it is naturally asked, who is safe if the Military 
Governor of Moscow can be thus easily annihilated ? 


The effect on the vacillating autocrat has been characteristic. 
. As we go to press it is stated by a St. Petersburg 
— correspondent of the Times that he has decided to 
; revive that archaic institution the Zemski Sobor, 
containing representatives of all classes, to whom the issue 
of making peace or war would be submitted. It is apparently 
argued that whatever their decision the hands of the Government 
and the position of the dynasty must be strengthened if, as is 
generally anticipated, the deputies decide in favour of peace. 
The Government, with the nation behind them, hope to obtain 
fairly favourable terms from Japan, but if these were not con- 
ceded, the nation would insist on war 4 outrance, and the respon- 
sibility would be thus divided between the Tsar and his people. 
It sounds very crude, and the reported intention to summon the 
Sobor may provoke the démentis, which have hitherto followed 
every announcement of political concessions by the Emperor, 
but the mere fact that such a project could be mooted within a 
week of the assassination of the Grand Duke Sergius gives some 
measure of the effect produced by that event in official circles. 
The terrorists may be tempted to regard such a concession at 
such a moment as a victory for them and as an incentive to 
further assassination. It is rumoured that the Grand Duke was 
only the first victim on their list. One has the sensation of 
looking on at a Greek tragedy moving to its appointed doom. 


Parliament was opened by the King in person on February 14. 
His Majesty, who was accompanied by the 
Queen, read the Speech from the Throne, which 
was mainly devoted to Imperial, Indian and 
Colonial affairs. The customary reference to the continuance 
of friendly relations with foreign Powers was followed by 
graceful allusion to the visit of the King and Queen of Portugal, 
“a country which has for centuries been connected with Great 
Britain by ties of the closest friendship,’ and a very brief 
paragraph on the war in the Far East which “unhappily con- 
tinues.” ‘‘ My Government have been careful to observe in the 
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strictest manner the obligations incumbent upon a neutral 
Power.” In the Near East “the condition of the Balkan 
Peninsula continues to give cause for anxiety,” though “the 
measures adopted at the instance of the Austro-Hungarian and 
Russian Governments” particularly the reorganisation of the 
Gendarmerie, had to some extent ameliorated the condition of 
the disturbed districts. There was, however, need for “ radical 
reform,” especially of the financial system, “before any 
permanent improvements can be effected in the administration 
of these provinces of the Turkish Empire.” And satisfaction 
was expressed “ that the Austro-Hungarian and Russian Govern- 
ments have lately addressed to the Porte proposals for this 
purpose.” The British Government “is in communication with 
those of the other Powers mainly concerned upon this important 
subject.” This paragraph has encouraged the idea that Lord 
Lansdowne is about to pursue a more active policy in the Near 
East. We trust that the British Foreign Minister will cut his 
coat according to his cloth, and that the advocates of a forward 
movement will be at pains to think out the problem as to how an 
unmilitary Power like Great Britain can apply pressure to ‘Turkey 
in opposition to the declared policy of three great military Powers. 
It is idle to pretend with the sentimentalists that our “ good 
intentions” would reconcile Europe to our action; unfortu- 
nately no one believes in them, and we have not the means of 
giving effect to them. The Royal Speech naturally dwelt on the 
recent ratification of the Anglo-French Convention by the French 
Legislature, an event which “cannot fail to strengthen the 
friendly relations which so happily subsist between the two 
Powers.” Then followed a reference to the Arbitration Agree- 
ments concluded between this country and Sweden and Norway, 
Portugal and Switzerland, though it may be noted in passing 
that the United States Senate has knocked the bottom out of the 
whole arbitration movement by rejecting at one fell swoop half 
a dozen treaties, including one with this country, on the ground 
that they infringed its constitutional rights. 


The only other foreign question mentioned in the Speech 
; from the Throne was the International Committee 
Tibet, the . “ : Rouge 
of Inquiry now engaged in “ investigating the 
circumstances connected with the disaster to 
British trawlers which resulted from the action of the Russian 
fleet in the North Sea; and of apportioning the responsibility 
for this deplorable incident.” In the Transvaal steps were being 
taken to establish a Representative Constitution as a substantial 
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stage towards “ the ultimate goal of complete self-government.” 
The question of Tibet, which has been rendered acute by 
eccentricities of the Secretary of State for India, was naturally 
treated in a very different tone in the Royal Speech to what it 
receives in the deplorable despatches which his Majesty's 
Government have thought fit to publish. 


An Agreement, the provisioris of which are calculated to place the relations 
of the Tibetan Government and the Government of India on a satisfactory 
footing, was concluded at Lhassa on September 7. The great difficulties 
which the Mission encountered were brilliantly surmounted by the civil and 
military authorities responsible for its conduct. 

The Chinese Government have sent a Commissioner to Calcutta to negotiate 
a Convention of Adhesion on their part to the Agreement with the Tibetan 
Government. 


Even more important than our relations with Tibet are our 
relations with Afghanistan. “The Amir of Afghanistan has sent 
his son, the Sirdar Inayatulla, to pay a complimentary visit to 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India at Calcutta, and a 
high officer of the Government of India has been deputed to 
Cabul to discuss with his Highness the Amir questions affecting 
the relations of the two Governments.” The only domestic 
topic alluded to in the retrospective portion of the Speech 
was the ecclesiastical difficulty in Scotland “which requires 
legislative intervention. With a view to the wise consideration 
of such a measure I have appointed Commissioners, who are 
engaged in making an inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
case, and whose Report may enable you to frame such proposals 
as will, I trust, tend to the efficient administration of ecclesiastical 
funds, and the promotion of peace and goodwill.” “Gentlemen 
of the House of Commons” were informed that the Estimates 
of the coming year had been framed “ with the utmost economy 
which the circumstances of the present time admit,” after which 
came a copious legislative programme, opening with this cryptic 
allusion to Redistribution : “ Your attention will be directed to 
proposals for diminishing the anomalies in the present arrange- 
ment of electoral areas which are largely due to the growth and 
movement of population in recent years.” Among the promised 
measures are the following :—(1) Alien Immigration; (2) the 
Unemployed ; (3) Scotch Education ; (4) Workmen’s Compen- 
sation; (5) the establishment of a Minister of Commerce and 
Industry ; (6) the renewal of the Agricultural Rates Acts. A 
substantial bill of fare for a young and ardent Parliament—a 
surfeit for an elderly and exhausted Parliament. 
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The debate on the Address in the House of Lords followed 
the usual course, though it was more than usually 
dreary. This was not, however, the fault of either 
the mover or seconder of the Address, who 
acquitted themselves with distinction. Lord Winchester made 
a tactful and sympathetic reference to our Japanese allies, 
whose early successes “had been described as being the results 
of fanaticism and civilisation.” But the recent history of the 
war had shown that “it was the outcome of an altruistic spirit 
possessed by the Japanese in a more than common degree.” Their 
diplomacy prior to the war, their treatment of the prisoners who 
had fallen into their hands, and their general conduct, had greatly 
commended them to the civilised nations of the world. Our 
alliance had been largely instrumental in preventing an extension 
of the conflict, and in preserving the integrity of China. Lord 
Oranmore and Browne, the seconder, laid special stress on the 
Tibetan expedition, “the bravery and endurance shown by our 
Indian troops under General Macdonald, and the consummate 
skill with which the negotiations were conducted by Sir Francis 
Younghusband.” Lord Spencer, the titular Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, followed with a woolly oration, touching many subjects 
without adorning any. It is really extraordinary that men whose 
whole lives have been devoted to public speaking should give 
their audiences so little satisfaction. Lord Spencer’s desultory 
observations were totally devoid of ideas and unrelieved by a 
single illuminating phrase. He preserved a stony silence re- 
garding our relations with Japan—a question upon which the 
country is as anxious to elicit information from the Opposition 
as the Opposition are anxious to obtain light from the Govern- 
ment upon their Fiscal policy. As we pointed out at consider- 
able length last month, the Anglo-Japanese Agreement runs for 
five years from 1902, and in the event of peace being restored 
before the beginning of next year, it would be open to either 
Government to discontinue the alliance. We believe that the 
overwhelming majority of the British nation approve our present 
Anglo-Japanese policy and desire the renewal and if possible the 
extension of the alliance. It would be no exaggeration to 
describe it as the pivot of our international policy, and it is 
scarcely conceivable that a democratic Opposition panting for 
power, who profess to be horrified at Mr. Balfour’s “ meta- 
physical sophistications,” should refuse to answer this plain 
question : “ Are you in favour of the policy represented by the 
Japanese Alliance ? Are you prepared to renew that alliance ?” 
Lord Spencer, who spoke at superfluous length on many ques- 
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tions, had as we have said not a word to say on this vital 
matter, but he and his colleagues of the Front Opposition 
Benches will discover before long that they cannot indefinitely 


shirk it, even with the casuistical assistance of the Westminster 
Gazette. 


Lord Lansdowne had a very easy task in repelling Lord Spen- 

Lord cer’s “attack” on the Government. He went 
out of his way to praise Colonel Younghusband’s 
achievement as “one of the most brilliant of the 
many brilliant achievements which have illus- 
trated the history of the Indian frontier,” and he put a very 
disagreeable incident in its proper perspective by a declaration 
which can scarcely have made very agreeable reading at the 
India Office: “1 believe that the memory of the great feat of 
arms and diplomacy which he and those with him accomplished, 
will live long after the censure we have been obliged to pass upon 
him has been forgotten.” This is strictly within the truth. Another 
passage in Lord Lansdowne’s speech was less felicitous. Lord 
Spencer had denounced with bell, book, and candle any attempt 
to introduce a Redistribution Bill, which could only serve to 
postpone “ that appeal to the country which I think is indispen- 
sable.’ Upon this Lord Lansdowne observed: “1 am under the 
impression that it is physically impossible to do anything of the 
kind. I understand we shall act on the lines usually followed in 
cases of this kind, and these lines will of course pre-suppose the 
possibility of his Majesty’s Government passing a Redistribution 
Bill next year.” Unless Lord Spencer’s trumpet “sounded a 
somewhat clearer note, the walls of Jericho may still stand for a 
considerable time, and we may after all be able to take those pre- 
liminary measures in reference to Redistribution and give effect 
to them in another Session of Parliament.” This cynical refer- 
ence has damped those ingenuous persons who had persuaded 
themselves that the Government were in earnest at any rate on 
this one question. The Redistribution Bill is merely mentioned 
in the King’s Speech in order to pacify the agitators. We 
shall be greatly astonished if it is proceeded with, though it 
would be difficult to stigmatise the conduct of statesmen who 
profess to uphold the Union, and who during their ten years of 
political predominance, have made no serious effort to supply 
the one elementary safeguard, which is alike called for in the 
interests of Ireland and England. Nor should we be over 
sanguine as regards the Aliens Bill, in the light of former experi- 
ence. We must not underrate the powerful if occult influence 
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of those wealthy aliens who have already “arrived,” and who to 
some extent dominate this country. They will fight hard to 
preserve Great Britain as a happy dumping-ground for their 
less fortunate brethren. 


Prior to the meeting of Parliament the Opposition had been 
extraordinarily “cock-a-hoop” as to their pros- 


Disa “an d pects of destroying the Government. They were 
Ppomree’ convinced that at last the blissful momenthad come 
Opposition. 


when their dismal wanderings would cease and they 
would take possession of the Treasury benches for which they 
had so long hungered. They were destined to yet another dis- 
appointment largely owing to their own ineptitude. A party 
which deliberately places its fortunes in the hands of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman merits the fate which invariably overtakes 
it on the opening of Parliament. By way of “ blooding” his 
followers, the leader of the Opposition began the Session by 
reading a portentous speech lasting some ninety minutes, con- 
sisting in part of ineffective criticism, and weak and pointless 
jests, the whole being redolent of the lamp. His three and a half 
columns contained only one telling point, viz., a quotation from 
a speech made by Mr. Balfour when leader of the Opposition 
in February 1895 : 

I have never observed in the history of this country that any party or 
any Government have gained credit from hanging on to office, in the 
vulgar sense without power, and with only the insignia of office, from hanging 
on to their places when they were deprived of all real influence on the course 
of events, and when the general trend of public opinion was against them. Under 
such circumstances the Government may possibly do good administrative 
work—" possibly ’"—it may possibly continue to hold its tenure of office for 
one month, two months, six months, or even a year or more; but you will 
never find in the history of this country that this had the result of increasing 
the credit of a Government with those on whose favour their fortunes ultimately 
rest. 

This contribution from Mr. Balfour was far more effective than 
anything which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman could say on 
his own account. We need only quote as a sample of his taste 
and temper the shrewish attack on Mr. Arthur Lee, the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, who had made a speech at the 
beginning of the month on the redistribution of our Navy, which 
had been shamelessly exploited by the Wilhelmstrasse to stoke 
up the naval agitation in Germany. According to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, he (Mr. Lee) 


was apparently tired of his obscurity, and resolved to make a name for him- 
self, and he has succeeded. Thousands of people who never heard of him 
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now know of his existence. He became at once a European celebrity, and 
that was something gained, although it may have been at the cost of the 
damage that he did to the interests and to the pockets of the taxpayers of 
this country, and of other countries as well. 

When it is remembered, as we have constantly pointed out, that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman does not improvise, and that 
this sorry stuff was read to the House of Commons, we get some 
measure of the intellectual capacity of the next Government. 
This is the only passage in an hour and a half’s oration which is 
still remembered, and even this is only remembered because of 
the crushing rebuke administered by Mr. Balfour, who thus 
closed his spirited reply : 

As I came into the House a friend of mine gave me a quotation from the 
late Mr. Bright, which seems to me to be absolutely relevant to this issue. It 
runs as follows. He is dealing with an Opposition anxious to get into office, 
and of whom the leaders made an attack upon one of the junior members of 
the Government. He says: “If I were the hungriest of the hungry I would 
scorn to get into office over the prostrate body of the youngest member of the 
Administration.” 


The debate largely turned upon such meticulous matters as to 
‘in Ciena whether a Government elected in 1900 to wind 
iam: 7 the war in South Africa was entitled to use 
menament. . — ° 

its majority to pass measures unpalatable to its 

opponents, and how far Ministerial losses at by-elections should 
precipitate a dissolution. This recently discovered doctrine that 
a General Election gives the victors a mandate limited to a 
particular issue, is calculated to reduce Parliament to sheer 
impotence, while the theory that Ministerial losses at by- 
elections necessitate a General Election, would point to annual 
Parliaments. The precisely opposite doctrine was maintained 
when the Liberals were in office between 1892 and 1895, and the 
view was enforced in its most extreme form, if we remember 
right, by Sir William Harcourt, on a celebrated occasion at 
the National Liberal Club, when he declared that a Govern- 
ment was entitled to remain in office so long as it had any Par- 
liamentary majority whatsoever. If the Opposition opened the 
Session badly, they certainly continued badly. On the second 
day Mr. Asquith was so ill-advised as to formally demand a 
dissolution by an Amendment to the Address : “ And we humbly 
represent to your Majesty that the various aspects of the Fiscal 
Question having now been discussed in the country for nearly 
two years, the time has come for submitting the issue to the 
people without further delay.” If anything were required to 
heal the dissensions in the Unionist Party, it was such a motion 
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from the Front Opposition Bench, while the argument was so 
poor that even such a capable speaker as Mr. Asquith could 
make nothing of it. He was severely statistical on the subject of 
by-elections and the turn-over of votes from Ministerial to Op- 
position candidates, and he startled the House by the astounding 
argument that a dissolution was due because the personnel of 
the present Ministry was entirely different from that formed five 
years ago by Lord Salisbury! _ It is truly surprising that a con- 
stitutional lawyer should regard the Ministry as nominated by 
by the people. Hitherto it was always understood that the King 
entrusted the formation of the Government to the most promi- 
nent statesman of the party commanding a Parliamentary 
majority, with the implied right of varying it from time to 
time. When Mr. Balfour succeeded Lord Salisbury, he pre- 
sumably inherited the right of reconstructing the Government. 
Mr. Asquith’s novel suggestion that the people appoint the 
Ministers is particularly infelicitous in the mouth of a Liberal 
leader at a time when his party is in a state of complete 
chaos. The country has been sedulously kept in the dark as to 
the composition of the next Liberal Ministry. At one moment 
it is rumoured that Mr. Gladstone’s mantle has fallen upon Lord 
Spencer, but the moment Lord Spencer attempts to give the 
party a lead, he is curtly and unanimously repudiated by every 
Liberal of authority. Personally, we are inclined to put our 
money on Lord Rosebery as the next Premier. He is in- 
finitely more clever than any of the “ Liberal leaders” from 
whom he keeps so ostentatiously aloof, and he will probably 
construct the next Cabinet. But he would receive no mandate 
to do so from the constituencies. If Mr. Asquith’s theory is to 
be regarded as part of the accepted Liberal creed, the country 
is entitled to know before the General Election, as to how the 
plunder would be divided in the event of a Liberal victory. Is 
there any truth in the rumour that the Opposition propose to 
outrage national sentiment by sending Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to the Foreign Office ? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Austen Chamberlain) 


had no difficulty in replying to Mr. Asquith, 
meeting his arithmetic and precedents by better 
arithmetic and superior precedents, and he effec- 
tively exposed the purely negative statesmanship 
of the Opposition. Mr. Asquith had not made “ one single sug- 
gestion for dealing with any of the admitted evils of our present 
social or industrial state.” The Radicals apparently sought a 


Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s 
Speech. 
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mandate “ to stimulate bounty-fed competition for our own indus- 
tries, to maintain our present system of free importation without 
free exchange.” According to their own constitutional maxims 
that is the only subject with which they would be entitled to deal, 
“if, as the result of the adoption of this amendment they came 
into power.” One moment we were told that the uncertainty 
introduced by the fiscal controversy was disastrous to trade and 
industry. But the next moment we learnt that the Board of Trade 
returns were sufficient to dispose of the whole case for Fiscal 
Reform. It would not take the proverbial half-sheet of notepaper 
to summarise the policy of the Opposition : “ Do nothing, change 
nothing, shut your eyes to all that is passing around yeu. 
Neglect the signs of the times; do not attempt to forecast the 
future, but cling with all your faith and all your strength to the 
wisdom of your ancestors and the tradition of sixty years ago.” 
This was not the attitude of the Government, who desired to 
obtain fairer terms for our industry, greater liberty of action in 
raising revenue, and power to negotiate effectively with foreign 
Powers in fiscal matters, while they also aimed at the promotion 
of closer union with our Colonies and possessions beyond the 
seas. Nothing could have been clearer or more satisfactory than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech, which is one of the 
best he has yet delivered in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Chamberlain made the principal contribution to the debate 
Mr. Chamber- ©" the Asquith Amendment, which was intended 
to turn out the Government “because there 
are a number of gentlemen in this House who 
think that they could fill its place much better.” This at any rate 
did not affect the speaker, as he had relieved them of the trouble 
of turning him out. Mr. Chamberlain explained his own views 
on dissolution with characteristic candour. ‘I have no fear of 
a dissolution, whatever its result may be. I have said in the 
country, and I have no objection to repeating the statement here, 
that so far as 1 personally am concerned, so far as my opinion 
goes, the sooner dissolution comes the better.” Under our party 
system an occasional change was desirable. The Unionists had 
now been practically in power for eighteen years, during which 
time they had done “an enormous amount of work,” and would 
leave behind them a record “which has not been paralleled by 
any other party or Government during the last half-century.” 
All this legislation and administration had been consistently 
opposed by the Opposition on the theory that it was the business 
of an Opposition to oppose, and if a General Election resulted 
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in a Radical triumph the work of the last eighteen years would 
come up for review ; and, as Mr. Chamberlain caustically added, 
“We know what will happen. What they denounce in Opposi- 
tion, that they will condone when they come into office.” They 
would be compelled to accept a very large body of legislation, 
which would thus become hall-marked as national legislation, 
very much to the advantage of the nation. During recent by- 
elections, which were so gratifying to their opponents, much 
capital had been made out of Education, Temperance, Chinese 
Labour, and the price of sugar; and it would be highly interest- 
ing to see the Opposition dealing with these various questions as 
responsible Ministers. “They will find them very difficult nuts 
to crack, and will find it impossible at the same time to satisfy 
their ardent supporters whose votes they have won by their 
declarations, and the people at large.” Therefore a dissolution 
would have the double advantage of consolidating the policy of 
the country and testing the opinions of the Opposition. For his 
own part Mr. Chamberlain looked forward to exchanging “the 
responsibility of action for the joy of criticism.” Therefore, he 
reiterated, “ speaking for myself alone, as a private member, dis- 
solution has no terrors for me whatsoever. If it comes in the 
ordinary constitutional way, I say again, the sooner it comes the 
better.” And so say all of us. 


On the other hand Mr, Chamberlain absolutely denied the right 
A Challenge - any minority to demand a dissolution on such 
to the childish and fantastic grounds as were now put 

O ition forward, which the Opposition would be the first 
i repudiate if the position of the Parties were 
reversed. He therefore hoped that Ministers would give no autho- 
rity to “ this new theory,” or “ abandon their trust merely because 
the Opposition desires to be in office.” In the course of a valu- 
able review of the Fiscal controversy the speaker contrasted the 
remarkable position already attained by the Tariff Reform move- 
ment with the comparatively slight progress achieved in the early 
years of his agitation by Mr. Cobden. Mr. Chamberlain had 
never supposed that a great policy of reform would be accepted 
offhand byi the nation, and he was perfectly prepared to be 
patient ; “ one defeat, and even many more defeats, would not for 
a moment prevent me from continuing to agitate for what I be- 
lieve to be right.” There were three things in our favour besides 
time, viz., the failure of Free Imports to produce Free Trade ; 
the increasing gravity of the problem of unemployment; and the 
almost universal wish to consolidate the Empire. How did Mr. 
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Asquith treat this aspiration ? He now said he had no objection to 
a Conference with the Colonial representatives. ‘‘They may come 
and discuss everything. I do not object, certainly not; but we must 
give our instructions to our representatives,” as Mr. Chamberlain 
added, “We know what those instructions would be ; under no 
circumstances, whatever the offer may be, shall you consent to 
put even the slightest and smallest duty on certain articles of 
food.” Upon this Mr. Chamberlain challenged the Opposition. 
“ Do you mean to tell me that it would be absolutely impossible 
for the Colonies, even granting all that is said against the tax of 
2s. on corn, to give us something of more value than that ? And 
yet, although we do not know what it is they will give us, or 
whether it will be sufficient to overcome your objections to a small 
tax, you say, ‘No, under no circumstances will we touch the 
thing.’”” To the “ Opposition cheers” he retorted, “ That is plain. 
We now know what their position is. I predict they will not live 
many years longer with that conviction.” But what effect would 
such a statement have on the Colonies, who were to be told that 
they could come here and talk as much as they liked with British 
representatives, who had a mandate in their pockets not to give 
them anything they asked for? That was “an insult to the 
Colonies.” Compare the attitude of the British Liberals with that 
of the Canadian Liberals, who through the mouth of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier recently declared that the Colonies; were ready “to 
make a treaty with you upon the basis of an increase of trade 
between the different parts of the Empire upon a preferential basis 
as against the rest of the world.” 


We cannot follow the debate in detail except to note that Lord 

Hugh Cecil made an admirable speech from his 
Raseromed vel a peculiar standpoint. While vehemently 

championing the extreme Free Fooders, he signi- 
ficantly observed that it would be impossible for him to abandon 
the Conservative for the Liberal Party. ‘He should not cross 
the floor of the House even if the Government adopted a Protec- 
tionist policy. He had not changed his opinions, and why should 
he symbolise an attitude of mental stability by physical motion ?” 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman contributed an abbreviated, 
though not more popular edition of his previous oration, and 
the debate was wound up by Mr. Balfour, who greatly entertained 
the House by imitating the Opposition practice of cross-examina- 
tion, with somewhat ridiculous results to his opponents. We 
confess to being sceptical as regards the Premier’s argument on the 


subject of Retaliation, which he described as “a kind of peaceful 
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war.” According to Mr. Balfour : “Liberty of negotiation, as I 
prefer to call it, does for you in your commercial affairs precisely 
what fleets and armies do for you in the political arena. They 
do not mean, as some hon. gentlemen seem to suppose they mean, 
war. On the contrary, as everybody knows, they are often the 
very condition of peace, and so it is with the power, the freedom 
of negotiation. Attempts will be made against the commerce of 
this country, unless we have this power, which would never be 
made if we had it. In fact we might count on gaining a bloodless 
victory.” Mr. Balfour explained: “ It will not even be necessary to 
consider how the attack is to be met, because the attack will never 
be made. It is a thing that can never be proved; but I believe 
that the very fact that that policy has obtained so large and, as I 
think, so growing a measure of support in the general community 
has already had a good effect upon the commercial policy of 
other nations ; and if the Government obtained the mandate it 
sought, without changing a tax, or going through the labour of 
considering your fiscal policy, this country would be saved from 
a vast number of commercial outrages from which we are now 
unwilling, reluctant, but patient and helpless sufferers.” 


We cannot help feeling that it may be somewhat risky to 
encourage expectations as to the possibility of 
combining a policy of retaliation with a system 
of free imports. When Mr. Balfour speaks of 
future “ commercial outrages,” he overlooks the present “com- 
mercial outrages.” According to the Fiscal Blue-book, the 
following estimated import duties are already levied on the 
principal British manufactures :—Russia 131 per cent., United 
States 73 per cent., Germany 25 per cent.: it being pointed out 
that the German duties are injurious to our trade out of all pro- 
portion to their amount. Moreover, the recently concluded 
commercial treaties between Germany and her European neigh- 
bours indicate an increase in existing duties upon British 
textiles of from 30 to 50 percent. This hardly confirms the view 
that mere speeches on retaliation will convert the foreigner to the 
necessity of according fair treatment to British trade. How does 
the Prime Minister propose to deal with the “commercial out- 
rages” which we already suffer at the hands of our principal 
competitors? Are we to imagine that foreign tariffs will disap- 
pear under a mere threat upon our part? Such a contention 
ignores the central and governing fact that all the great commer- 
cial countries are bound to one another by treaties containing 
most-favoured national clauses, and that no reductions can 
be made by any of them in our favour without such reductions 
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being extended to every other Treaty Power. This would involve 
a general fiscal chaos. Considering, moreover, that our retalia- 
tors have announced beforehand that they have no intention of 
taxing the staple exports of the worst offenders—i.e., Russia and 
the United States—what prospect have we of being listened to ? 
It is unfortunate that British statesmen are so engrossed in 
internal affairs as to be unable to give any attention to economic 
and political conditions abroad. The foreign tariffs have come to 
stay. Whether we like it or not, we shall find ourselves compelled, 
as we have insisted with wearisome reiteration, to follow the 
example of other nations, who began in each case, not with a 
retaliatory tariff, but with a home tariff, containing minimum 
duties for revenue, and maximum duties for purposes of nego- 
tiation. Thus equipped we should doubtless get somewhat better 
terms abroad than we do at present, but we have allowed foreign 
Protection to develop too far to be materially affected by such 
trifling duties as we should bring into the negotiations. Mr. 
Balfour closed his speech with a fine passage on the consolidation 
of the Empire, which we cannot resist reproducing. 

It is not as if these Colonies always were stationary communities, always 
going to remain at the same relative magnitude as at the present time. They 
are rapidly growing nations, with a commercial and industrial future before 
them which it is impossible to measure and difficult to picture. In what 
direction that commercial future will develop—whether it will be one in which 
we are permitted to take a large and permanent share—may depend upon the 
decision which, not this House, but this country gives in the near future. 
What answer is it to a consideration like that to say that a month here or a 
General Election there may put off the great and final issues? What we 
really have to keep in mind is the proportion of the great problem we have to 
deal with. It is not the problem which presents itself here and now in this 
country. The problem we have to determine is whether these great creative 
and formative forces which are moulding the commercial destinies of the 
Empire shall be turned to the best advantage for Imperial unity, or whether 
we are to sit quietly by with folded hands idly repeating old formulas, true 
but in many cases inapplicable to the present condition of affairs—whether we 
are to do our best against difficulties, the magnitude of which I have never 
attempted to minimise, and to say that responsibilities greater than any that 
have been placed on a free people are to be productive of the greatest results, 
not for ourselves, not for labour or capital as it is at this moment in these 
islands, but labour and capital as it is and will be in the vast countries over 
which the King rules. 


The Division was a bitter disappointment to the Opposition, 
who are eternally constructing castles in the air 

Another ‘ : 
Fizzle. and who seem to have seriously persuaded them- 
selves for the hundredth time that the golden 

moment of victory had arrived. The numbers were, for the 
Amendment, 248 * against, 311 ; i.e. a Ministerial majority of 63 
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A mere handful of Free Fooders voted with the Opposition, the 
bulk of them either supporting the Government or abstaining. 
Under the circumstances it seems to us somewhat “ tall” on the 
part of our much esteemed contemporary, the Spectator, to 
demand the withdrawal of all Liberal candidates contesting 
seats held by so-called Unionist Free Traders. One fiasco is 
often followed by another, and the fiscal fizzle was succeeded by 
a similar disappointment on the Chinese Labour question, upon 
which the inevitable Amendment to the Address was proposed. 
This topic has been shamelessly exploited by the Radical Party 
during the recess, and is responsible for more mendacious matter, 
printed, spoken, and pictorial, than any other question. But not 
a single Liberal Front Bencher contributed a word to the debate, 
which gives one some measure of the bona fides of the Party. 
The “ case ” was left in the irresponsible hands of Dr. Macnamara, 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Samuel, &c. Mr. Lyttelton (the Colonial 
Secretary) replied for the Government in a conclusive speech, 
showing that Chinamen had merely supplemented and not sup- 
planted Kaffirs and white men in the mining industry. The 
ratio of white employment was larger now than it had been 
before the war. Moreover, there had been a diminution in 
mortality of Kaffir labourers, which is attributable to the fact 
that black men who were physically unfit no longer worked in 
the mines. There was every reason to believe that the fopinion 
of the Transvaal was very strongly in favour of the experiment, 
and that there was no prospect of its being reversed when the 
Colony acquired representative government, as it would during 
the next few months. He ended an excelleut Speech with a 
forcible protest against the disgraceful misrepresentations of the 
Liberal Party during the recent by-elections, and especially 
referred to an infamous “poster” depicting British soldiers 
guarding Chinamen in chains. He formally challenged the Oppo- 
sition to state their policy as regards the Ordinance in the event 
of their attaining power; but was unable, as usual, to extract 
any intelligible statement from that “ apostle of the unambiguous,” 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Once more the Division was 
eminently satisfactory to the Government, the numbers being— 
for the Amendment 214, against 275 ; Ministerial majority 61. 


If the Government have little to fear from the Opposition, they 
have everything to fear from themselves. Their 
early successes over their opponents have been 
completely eclipsed by one of the most painful 
home-made humiliations which even the present Ministry have 
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inflicted on themselves. The matter has been so fully discussed 
in the press that we need not enlarge upon it here, all the more 
as the National Review has constantly endeavoured for the past 
two years to warn the Unionist Party against the perils of the 
Dudley-Wyndham-MacDonnell intrigue in Ireland. In a 
speech at Manchester on February 4, Sir Edward Carson, the 
Solicitor-General, who is one of the few “live” men on the 
Front Benches, referred to “the fatuous, ridiculous, unwork- 
able, and impracticable scheme lately set going in Ireland by 
certain gentlemen whose names had been attached to it, for 
the future government of Ireland,” to wit, the “devolution ” 
proposals put forward by Lord Dunraven and the self- 
constituted Irish Reform Association. Like every other genuine 
Unionist, Sir Edward Carson “ preferred the repeal of the Union 
to any such tampering with constitutional government.” The 
Dunraven scheme had neither attracted Unionists nor Nationalists, 
but its importance lay in the fact that it was believed to have 
originated “ with a permanent official retained under a Unionist 
Government at Dublin Castle. I do not say that it is true, but 
what I do say is that if it is true, it isa public scandal, and against 
all the best traditions of our public service” that a permanent 
civil servant “had himself evolved a policy which had been 
disavowed by the Prime Minister and disavowed by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland.” Sir Edward Carson had “ blown the 
gaff,’ and on the meeting of Parliament Mr. Wyndham was 
asked a series of searching questions concerning Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell’s connection with the Dunraven scheme, to which he 
gave one of the most astonishing series of answers ever heard 
in the House of Commons. It appears that “in response to a 
request from Lord Dunraven,” the Permanent Under-Secretary 
of the Unionist Government had assisted “in discussing and 
formulating these proposals, which Sir Antony MacDonnell 
erroneously but honestly believed to be within Unionist prin- 
ciples ;” but “ the Government hold that such proposals, embrac- 
ing as they do the creation of a Financial Board and the delega- 
tion of legislative powers other than for private Bills, are alto- 
gether inadmissible.” Directly they were published he (Mr. 
Wyndham) had repudiated them in a letter to the Times, where- 
upon Sir Antony MacDonnell informed Lord Dunraven that he 
could have no further communication with him regarding the 
programme of the Reform Association. ‘“ The matter was con- 
sidered by the Cabinet, and the Government expressed through me 
their view that the action of Sir Antony MacDonnell was 
indefensible. But they authorised me to add that they were 
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“ thoroughly satisfied that his conduct was not open to the impu- 
tation of disloyalty.” 


The day after this characteristically Irish answer, Lord Dun- 

— raven gave his version in the House of Lords 
showing that his scheme formed part of a 
sinister and far-reaching intrigue, embracing not 
only Sir Antony MacDonnell, but also the Lord- 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary. This was only the begin- 
ning of the surprises in store for the Unionist Party. Lord 
Lansdowne, who took no part in the great fight for the Union, 
and is therefore entirely incapable of appreciating Unionist 
sentiment, attempted to effect a diversion by an ecstatic lauda- 
tion of Sir Antony MacDonnell, who was a species of deus ex 
machina in India, and whom he (Lord Lansdowne) had originally 
introduced to Mr. Wyndham, who immediately fell down and 
worshipped him; andasa result of this hypnotism, when the Irish 
Under-Secretaryship fell vacant, it was offered to the “ Hercules of 
the Himalayas.” But it would have been ridiculous to expect such 
a giant to accept such a paltry position on the ordinary terms. 
In Lord Lansdowne’s words : 


Lansdowne’s 
Protégé. 


It follows, as a matter of course, that a man of that kind, a man of those 
antecedents, could scarcely be expected to be bound by the same narrow rules 
of routine which are applicable to an ordinary member of the Civil Service. 
. . - When he took up this appointment it was understood on both sides that 
he was to have greater freedom of action, greater opportunities of initiative, 
than he would have expected if he had been a candidate promoted in the 
ordinary course. 


In other words, a Government placed in power avowedly for the 
purpose of upholding the Union deliberately selected as Irish 
Under-Secretary, out of the fifty-two million white inhabitants of 
the British Empire, a notorious Home Ruler, who had made so 
little attempt to conceal his Nationalist proclivities that he was 
known in India as “the Fenian.” When a man of such opinions 
was informed that he need not regard himself as bound by the 
ordinary rules governing the Civil Service, and that he was free to 
act on his own initiative, i.e., to intrigue to any extent with whom- 
soever he pleased, the painful results, so clearly set forth in Mr. 
St. John Morrow’s article, inevitably followed. An anti-British, 
anti-loyal influence was thus established in Dublin Castle, which 
English Unionists abstained from criticising because, being ignor- 
ant of the scandalous terms of the MacDonnell appointment, they 
could not believe that professing Unionists like Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Wyndham would be guilty of such treason to the Union, 
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Sir Antony MacDonnell has exercised his discretion to its fullest 
capacity, as every law-abiding, well-affected Irishman has learnt 
to his cost ; but in the light of recent revelations the wrath of the 
victims of the intrigue has naturally been diverted from the 
accessory to the principals. The present Government, as we 
have been told on very high authority, is “not too brave,” and 
the pace of their Nationalist colleague ultimately became too 
hot for them. Hence the repudiations and recriminations which 
ultimately brought the crisis to a head. 


The question came before the House of Commons in the shape 
of an Amendment to the Address by Mr. Red- 

Mr. Wynd- . nor ‘ : . 
ham’s Failure. mond, which elicited a confused and ineffective 
defence from Mr. Wyndham. He endorsed the 
startling statement of Lord Lansdowne as to the special status 
accorded to Sir Antony MacDonnell, who had been invited by 
him ‘rather as a colleague than as a mere Under-Secretary to 
register my will.” Mr. Wyndham seems to have been privy to 
all his “ colleague’s” political intrigues up to the moment of the 
publication of the “devolution” scheme ; and he now asks the 
Unionist Party to believe that, having gone so far, he was horrified 
at the proposed creation of a Financial Board and the delegation 
of legislative powers to an Irish authority. On the other hand, 
Lord Dudley, the Lord-Lieutenant, candidly confesses to having 
gone the whole hog with Mr.Wyndham’s Nationalist “ colleague ;” 
and the Chief Secretary was totally unable to inform the House 
of Commons why the Cabinet’s censure of Sir Antony MacDonnell 
had not been extended to the Lord-Lieutenant. This laboured 
defence made the very worst impression even on such an indulgent 
assembly as the House of Commons, and if Mr. Wyndham had 
any self-respect, or any regard for the party he has so grossly 
betrayed, he would instantly seek a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility. Mr. Redmond’s Amendment was ulti- 
mately rejected, after a peculiarly disagreeable debate, by a 
majority of 50, all the independent Irish Unionists—i.e., those 
not belonging to the Government—abstaining from the Division. 
What we have continuously predicted has come to pass; the 
policy of conciliating the enemies of the Union at the expense of 
its friends has resulted in the alienation of the latter without 
attracting any of the former. Unfortunately, there is no known 
remedy for “swelled head,” which is the common affliction of 
public men, whether they be pianists, actors, or politicians. It 
is hard on the ordinary Unionist who believes in the Union, 
that a great cause should be compromised by the conceit, 
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folly, and duplicity of the “great, wise and eminent,” who 


by virtue of sitting on the Front Benches regard themselves 
as Statesmen. 


The humiliation of the Unionist Chief Secretary and the 
Unionist Party did not end there, because, under 
the pressure of Mr. Redmond, Mr. Wyndham 
was subsequently obliged to produce the cor- 
respondence between himself and the great man 
when the latter was prevailed upon to take up the Under-Secre- 
taryship in 1902. Sir Antony MacDonnell wrote : 


A Priceless 
Correspon- 
dence. 


I am an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, and a Liberal in politics; I have 
strong Irish sympathies ; I do not see eye to eye with you in all matters of 
Irish administration, and I think there is no likelihood of any good coming 
from such a régime of coercion as the 7imes recently outlined. On the other 
hand, from the exposition that you were good enough to give me of your views, 
and from the estimate that I formed of your aims and objects, I find there is 
substantial measure of agreement between us. Moreover, I shall be glad to 
do some service to Ireland. Therefore it seems to me that the situation goes 
beyond the sphere of mere party politics, and I should he willing to take office 
under you provided there is some chance of my succeeding. I think there is 
a chance of success on this condition : that I should have adequate opportunity 
of influencing the policy and acts of the Irish Administration, and, subject of 
course to your control, freedom of action in executive matters. I have been 
acting in executive matters for many years. In IndiaI directed administration 
on the largest scale ; and I know that if you send me to Ireland opportunities 
for mere secretarial criticism would fall far short of the requirements of my 
position. My aims broadly stated would be the maintenance of order—(A 
Nationalist Member: “ But not coercion ”)—the solution of the land question 
on the basis of voluntary sale, and where sale does not operate the fixation of 
rents on some self-acting principle whereby local inquiries would be obviated ; 
the co-ordination, control, and direction of boards and other administrative 
agencies, the settlement of the education question in the general spirit of Mr. 
Balfour’s views, and generally the promotion of material improvement and 
administrative conciliation. 


To this precious missive Mr. Wyndham replied (September 25, 
1902) : 

Your letter was most welcome. I accept your offer to serve in the Irish 
Government, with gratitude to you and confidence that your action will be for 
the good of your country. When Sir David Harrei resigns I shall accordingly 
nominate you as his successor, and it is understood between us that I make 
and you accept this appointment on the lines and under the conditions laid 
down in your letter. (Mr. MACNEILL: Carnarvon was not in it with this!) 
With a view to compassing the objects which you hold to be of primary 
importance, namely, the maintenance of order, the solution of the land ques- 
tion on the basis of voluntary sale, and, where that proves impossible, on the 
basis of substituting some simple automatic system of revising rents in place 
of the existing expensive and costly process which entails litigation, the 
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co-ordination of detached and semi-detached boards and departments, the 
settlement of education in such a way as to provide higher education in a form 
acceptable to the majority of the inhabitants, and administrative conciliation. 
To these I add (1) the consolidation and increase of the existing grants for 
Irish local purposes with a view to reducing the rates where they are prohibi- 
tive of enterprise ; (2) if we are spared long enough the development of transit 
for agricultural and other products, possibly by guarantees to the railways on 
the Canadian model. But this is far off. We have each of us terminated an 
option in the sense I have all along desired. I cyphered the purport of your 
letter to the Prime Minister, and received his concurrence by telegram yester- 
day and by letter to-day. It is understood that you accept a seat on the India 
Council, and are to be transferred when the vacancy occurs. J shall ask Lord 
George Hamilton to see that the Press understands and insists upon your great 
administrative services to India (our italics). That will prepare the public for 
the further move. I can only thank you once again with all my heart for 
coming to my assistance. 


We will not spoil the foregoing by a single word of comment, 
except to say that it is not surprising that such a correspondence 


should have been concealed from Mr. Chamberlain, who was at 
that time a member of the Government. 


The most important of recent contributions to the Fiscal 

.,_,. Question is undoubtedly Lord Minto’s remarkable 

mane nies a at the dinner held in his honour by the 
British Empire League (February 17). As our 
readers are aware, he has filled the great office of Governor- 
General of Canada with conspicuous success during six vital and 
critical years in the history of the Dominion. No Englishman 
can speak with such impartial authority on Canadian affairs, and 
it has never yet been suggested that Lord Minto is afflicted with 
economic heresies such as would disentitle him to form a sound 
opinion. He belongs toa great Whig family, and was born and 
bred in a Free Trade atmosphere. But he has been immensely 
impressed by the development of Canada, and can appreciate 
the splendid mutual advantage to both parties if the Mother 
Country and the Dominion could agree to direct ‘‘ our commer- 
cial industries into a common channel.” When he told his 
audience, which was largely composed of Free Traders and 
Mugwumps, that ‘on the question of Imperial Preferential trade 
the leading Canadian statesmen of both political parties are 
absolutely agreed,” he was merely relating a fact within his own 
knowledge. Nor had he found, “ during his intimacy with the 
wisest men in Canada—if he might take Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Mr. Fielding as their representatives—the very slightest nervous- 
ness as to the dangerous consequences to be apprehended from 
tariff bonds.” Both these statesmen were Free Traders at heart, 


Speech. 
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but they admitted the impossibility of inter-Imperial Free Trade, 
owing tothe revenue and industrial necessities of a new country, 
but “they were convinced of the possibility of preferential trade 
arrangements which would foster Imperial sentiment, and con- 
solidate the trade and interests of the Empire.” Lord Minto 
pointed out that the Dominion had already accorded a Preference 
of 334 per cent. on British imports. It was unnecessary to refer 
to the opinions expressed at the Colonial Conferences prior to 
that of 1902, on which occasion the Canadian representatives 
proposed a resolution, which was unanimously carried, “ the text 
of which had always been available to the British public, but 
which, emanating as it did from a great popular leader, and repre- 
senting as it did the official opinion of a particularly strong 
Canadian Government, had always seemed to him (Lord Minto) 
to have been strangely lost sight of in this country.” It was an 
official declaration that while inter-Imperial Free Trade was at 
present impracticable, “the principleof Preferential Trade between 
the United Kingdom and his Majesty’s Dominions beyond the seas 
would stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, and 
would, by promoting the development of the resources and indus- 
tries of the several parts, strengthen the Empire.” 


Lord Minto reminded his hearers that the Canadian represen- 

Th ._, tatives also placed on record at that Conference 
e Colonial ; ‘ 

“ Offer.” that they were ready to recommend their Parlia- 

ment to continue the existing Preference and to 

give further Preference on lists of selected articles, (a) by 

reducing existing duties in favour of the United Kingdom ; 

(b) by raising the duties against foreign imports; (c) by impos- 

ing duties on certain foreign imports now on the free list. 

He (Lord Minto) could not see the use of splitting hairs as to whether these 
recorded minutes constituted an official offer or an official proposal ; but they, 
at any rate, gave an official illustration of what the Canadian Government was 
prepared to recommend to the Canadian people ; and if the Canadian Press 
represented Canadian public opinion, he could only tell them that the news- 
papers representing both political parties had practically unanimously supported 
the principles embodied in the resolution, often referring to the temptation at 
Canada’s elbow of a possible admittance to the markets of the United States, 
and regretting, often very sarcastically, the slowness of the Mother Land to 
understand Canadian sentiment or the commercial position of the Dominion 
in respect to her great neighbour. 


Every Chamber of Commerce throughout the Dominion had 
recorded resolutions in favour of British Preference ; Boards of 
Trade and Manufacturers’ Associations had done likewise, while 
several provincial legislatures had unanimously passed approving 
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resolutions. The Dominion Parliament had only abstained from 
doing so owing to the unwillingness of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to associate itself in any way with a home party question ; 
but during the recent General Election, and on other public 
occasions, Sir Wilfrid Laurier (the Prime Minister) had clearly 
maintained the position defined by the resolution at the Corona- 
tion Conference. In Lord Minto’s opinion, the resolution of 
the Conference of 1902, the attitude of the Canadian press, the 
resolutions of Canadian Chambers of Commerce and Boards of 
Trade, as also the resolutions of provincial legislatures and the 
public declarations of leading Canadian statesmen, had a higher 
value ‘as evidence of Canadian sentiment than “the hasty con- 
clusions of a few visitors to the Dominion of strongly pronounced 
party convictions.” 


In the face of this conclusive pronouncement it will be inte- 
ACh resting to observe Lord Rosebery’s further 
ance : : 

for Lord '™nceuvres on the subject of Imperial Preference. 
Not that we have any right to expect much 
assistance from a statesman who tries to frighten 
consumers by visions of dearer bread under Preference, and 
producers by visions of cheaper bread. Lord Rosebery has not 
yet explained away these mutually exclusive statements, and 
until he has done so he can hardly expect to be treated as 
a serious statesman. He has also been challenged to explain 
how it came to pass that at a public meeting in the autumn 
he read out those resolutions adopted by the Coronation Con- 
ference of 1902 in which the Colonial Premiers asked for a 
Preference on Colonial imports into the Mother Country, while 
he suppressed the further resolutions, though all were printed 
on the same paper, in which they undertook to give us a Pre- 
ference—and then turned triumphantly to his deluded audience 
with the inquiry, “ Where is the Colonial offer ?”” The dishonesty 
of all this claptrap about the Colonial “ offer ” is proved by the fact 
that the Radicals object to the matter being settled at an open 
Colonial Conference. It is quite certain that if they believed any 
of their own statements about “the Colonial offer” they would 
call for a Colonial Conference to-morrow. 


Rosebery. 


The space we have devoted to Parliamentary proccedings com- 
pels us to deal in a summary manner with several 
other important topics. The conduct of the 
India Office in publishing its foolish strictures on Sir Francis 
Younghusband for securing a better treaty from the Tibetan 
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authorities than the strict letter of his instructions warranted, has 
been so warmly and universally resented that little more need be 
said on it. Moreover, Lord Lansdowne has taken the sting out 
of the official censure by his amende honourable in the House of 
Lords, and our brilliant Commissioner was also defended by the 
Indian Government against the India Office with a vigour and 
cogency which reflects the highest credit on Lord Ampthill, the 
Acting Viceroy, whom we should not forget graduated in a 
sound school of statesmanship—the Colonial Office under Mr. 
Chamberlain.—The Government are likely to have many a bad 
quarter of an hour during the present Session on the question of 
National Defences. It isby no means clear that the decision to 
cut five inches off the army rifle \is approved by the best expert 
Opinion, though we admit it to be a matter impossible for lay- 
men to decide. There is another question, however, on which 
every Englishman is bound to make himself heard. It is 
rumoured that Ministers contemplate making an electioneering 
raid on the Navy, so as to be able to pose as economists before 
the constituencies. That we should reply to the rapidly extend- 
ing German naval programme, which is expected to be still 
further enlarged in the autumn, by reducing our shipbuilding, 
would be simply unthinkable were it not for the series of dis- 
agreeable surprises which the Government have already provided 
for their unfortunate supporters. We would earnestly invite our 
readers to master the contents of Mr. H. W. Wilson’s very able 
article in this number, which shows beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that we are behind, rather than above, the prescribed two- 
Power battleship standard. Should the Government secure the 
sanction of the Committee of National Defence for their plan, 
they will not do themselves any good, but they will greatly 
damage the prestige of the Defence Committee, which we have 
always suspected to have been called into existence, not so much 
to set our National Defences in order, as to act as buffer between 
the Government and the country.—The public have been greatly 
bewildered by the extraordinary efforts of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s newspaper friends to run him for the High Commis- 
sionership of South Africa. For our own part we shall be 
greatly disappointed unless the Government make a far more 
sympathetic appointment. 


Abroad the most important among recent events is undoubtedly 
the conclusion of the great series of commercial 
treaties between Germany and her neighbours, 
which will run until the year 1917. They mark a distinct step 
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towards that Central European Customs Union which represents 
pan-Germanism on its economic side, and they have an intimate 
bearing on our fiscal controversy. In order to make good the 
concessions to nations worth conciliating, i.¢., those who have the 
power of striking back, German duties on textiles are to be raised 
from 30 to 50 per cent. This is an interesting object-lessun in 
the working of the most-favoured-nation clause which figures so 
prominently in Cobdenite perorations. Mr. Balfour should also 
note that now is the moment for the British Government to reta- 
liate, as otherwise the whole range of duties will be unalterably 
fixed by international arrangement for the next decade, during 
which it will be impossible for the contracting parties to make any 
reductions in our favour.—The Hungarian crisis has taken a 
wholly unexpected turn. The Ministerial Liberal Party was 
disastrously defeated at the General Election in spite of the 
capable and inspiring leadership of Count Tisza. The Party of 
Independence, of which M. Francis Kossuth is the leader, is now 
the master of the situation in the Hungarian Parliament, and 
great interest was caused by the announcement that M. Kossuth 
had been summoned to Vienna to confer with the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. It is said that the interview was mutually satis- 
factory, but it has not so far had any sequel. The venerable 
Sovereign is not prepared to unite power with responsibility by 
boldly inviting M. Kossuth to form an administration. The 
Hungarian leader is nothing like as extreme as he has been repre- 
sented to be, and is indeed one of the moderating elements in a 
difficult situation ; but it is perhaps natural that the Emperor-King 
should hesitate to take the plunge. Up to going to press the 
crisis has received no solution, all the efforts to form “ com- 
promise” Cabinets by Count Julius Andrassy and others having 
failed.—In France the Rouvier Government is proving to be 
more Combist than was expected. It has pledged itself to intro- 
duce all the measures in the late Premier’s programme, including 
the separation of Church and State, and the Chamber has formally 
declared its support of this policy. We are privileged to publish 
an important and valuable article reviewing the religious policy 
of the Republican Party during the Premiership of M. Combes, 
which that eminent stateman has specially written for the National 
Review. We are greatly honoured at enrolling him among our 
contributors, and we feel sure that his paper will be read with the 
utmost interest in this country, where there is the keenest desire 
to do justice to French policy. M. Combes wisely emphasises 
the fundamental difference between the attitude which the 
British Government is able to adopt towards the Catholic Church, 
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of whom it has no fears, and the more hostile policy which 
Republican France is compelled to pursue owing to the ceaseless 
aggressions of the Vatican. It is this which destroys the analogy 
between the Disestablishment movement in England and the 
movement for Separation in France. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY AND 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH DURING 
MONSIEUR COMBES’ MINISTRY 


I COULD not help observing during my two and a half years’ 
Premiership, that the religious policy of my Government 
bewildered a considerable section of Liberal opinion in England 
and was not appreciated with all the equity which might be desired. 
I confess to having observed this with regret. For it could not 
be a matter of indifference to any public man as to whether his 
action enjoyed the approval of so enlightened a community as 
that of Great Britain, where every social question is discussed 
with the utmost freedom, and is judged as a general rule with 
considerable impartiality. I frankly recognise that it was only 
as regards our religious policy that a section of the British 
nation seemed disinclined to do justice to the Government of 
the Republic. In every other sphere, notably in the field of 
foreign policy, there was little or no criticism of my Administra- 
tion, while the manner in which French diplomacy, directed 
with so much ability by my colleague, M. Delcassé, handled 
the various questions arising between the two Governments, 
earned warm and widespread eulogy for the Cabinet of which 
I had the honour to be the President. 

Our religious policy was less clearly understood and less 
impartially judged, because British critics allowed their opinions 
to be swayed by British principles and British practices without 
making due allowance for the different social conditions and 
political necessities of the two countries. In England the 
Catholic Church does not contemplate, and has no reason to 
contemplate, challenging the national institutions, and would 
be unable, even were she willing, to utilise the complete liberty 
she enjoys for the purpose of destroying them. Moreover she is 
confined to her proper province and denied opportunities of 
encroaching on the rights of others. In France, on the other 
hand, the Catholic Church is in open revolt against the Govern- 
ment, and wages ceaseless war upon every legislative effort to 
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escape from the toils of the theocratic theory. When it is 
also remembered that France, unlike England, is rent by 
conflicting political factions, Bonapartists, Royalists, National- 
ists and Plebiscitaires, jointly and severally conspiring to destroy 
Parliamentary Government, very effectively seconded by the 
Church Party, the Clericals, surely the least impartial of men 
will be prepared to admit that it is not surprising that the 
French Government should regard the Catholic Church with 
different eyes from the English Government, which has no such 
political difficulties to cope with. Liberty may be regarded as 
the common right of all parties claiming it ; but it ceases to be 
the absolute right of those who claim it merely for the purpose 
of oppressing others. In France the Catholic Church is 
not content to claim liberty. She aspires to domination. 
To her liberty is the means of securing supremacy over 
other religious communions, and of coercing civil society 
in a manner incompatible with the fundamental ideas of our 
Republican Constitution. This is the first criticism to be made 
upon the hostile judgment pronounced on our policy by a 
section of the British nation. There is a second consideration, 
which still further justifies the policy perseveringly pursued by 
my Ministry towards the Clerical Party. 

In France the Catholic Church is united to the State by a 
secular Convention called the Concordat, which, while con- 
ferring certain privileges on the Church, likewise imposes certain 
specific obligations. It limits the Church’s liberty of action, 
while guaranteeing her substantial material and moral advan- 
tages. Now, the Catholic Church is prepared to enjoy all the 
advantages without discharging any of the corresponding 
obligations, Itis both the right and the duty of the Govern- 
ment to compel the Church by all available legal means to 
observe the Concordat whenever it is violated. Englishmen 
must not imagine that these breaches are either rare or 
accidental, They are constant, and they are deliberate. The 
entire Catholic clergy, from the Pope to the curé, are per- 
meated by a determination to evade the restrictions of the 
Concordat. It is alleged as a justification for these persistent 
aggressions that successive French Governments have arbi- 
trarily confounded, under the name of Concordat, the diplo- 
matic Convention signed by the Papal plenipotentiary and the 
French plenipotentiary with the Organic Articles constituting 
the Law of 18 germinal an 10, to which the Holy See was 
not a party. But as the text of the diplomatic Convention 
clearly provides for and authorises the Organic Articles, which 
are merely the regulations for giving effect to the compact ; and 
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as it was always acknowledged that the Concordat would 
never have been ratified by the French Chambers without the 
Organic Articles, it is worse than puerile because it is dishonest, 
to endeavour to separate the Convention from the Organic 
Articles, which alone enabled it to acquire the force of law. 
Both the Convention and the Organic Articles appear in 
our legal code—as they appeared in the exfosé des motifs 
originally presented to the Chambers by the Consular Govern- 
ment—under the common heading “ Loi du 18 germinalan 10.” 
The attempt of the Catholic clergy to bisect the Concordat has 
been continuously rejected with more or less emphasis by suc- 
cessive French Governments, On the other hand, the Popes, 
bishops and priests have been no less persistent in maintaining 
their view, and as a consequence the relations between Church 
and State for the last century have been one long series of 
controversies as to the interpretation and operation of the 
Concordat. 

Under the present Republic there have been countless 
violations of the Concordat which have become progressively 
audacious, There is not a single article imposing an obligation 
on the Church which has not been transgressed at every turn 
either by the Pope or by the clergy. Is it unnatural that such 
conduct should have provoked the French Government to in- 
creasing severity, or that the growth of Republican principles 
should have found expression in further legislation? The Re- 
public has been compelled to defend itself more vigorously 
than the Monarchy against clerical attack, for the simple reason 
that the clerical attack on the Republic has been more vigorous 
than against the Monarchy. 

The supremacy of civil authority and its absolute indepen- 
dence of religion and dogma, which is one of the fundamental 
conceptions of the Republican Constitution, challenges the 
Catholic doctrine, especially as emphasised in the encyclicals of 
Pius X., and in the decrees of the Vatican Council. An irre- 
concilable antagonism between the civil and the religious powers 
inevitably arose in proportion asthe Republican régime became 
consolidated and declared its determination to escape from dog- 
matic custody. 

The part played by the French clergy during the violent 
reactionary movement which distinguished Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s Presidency is no longer disputed. Their action roused 
Gambetta to the danger threatening the Republic, and evoked 
his immortal phrase “Le Cléricalisme, voila lennemi.” Cleri- 
calism is in fact to be found at the bottom of every agitation 


and every intrigue from which Republican France has suffered 
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during the last five and thirty years; and it is because politicians 
trained in the Gambetta school grasped this fact that all their 
efforts have been directed to a common end, viz., the emanci- 
pation of civil society from clerical influence by confining the 
priest to his proper province—his church. 

This was no easy undertaking. It involved both legislative 
reform and social change. Thanks to the weakness of 
Monarchical Governments, especially the Empire, the Clerical 
Party had captured every sphere of public activity. Its nominees 
occupied the most conspicuous positions throughout the 
country. Under cover of the famous Loz Falloux, which had 
substituted the liberty of teaching for the University monopoly, 
clericalism had founded schools in competition with the State 
schools in all our country towns and chief rural communes. At 
the time Gambetta revealed the danger to anxious Republicans, 
clericalism had already enrolled the Jdourgeoisie among its 
clientéle, and was thus able to capture the liberal professions. 
Under the Empire, thanks to the Law of May 24,1815,aggravated 
as it was by an arbitrary decree of 1852, female religious 
Orders had greatly multipiied. The Law of 1825 had vainly 
insisted on a special authorisation on the formation of each 
religious institution. In proclaiming the general liberty of teach- 
ing without mentioning the Monastic Orders, the Loz Falloux 
enabled them to build schools to their hearts’ content. They 
even succeeded in invading the public schools, owing to the 
liberty enjoyed by the Communes to decide whether education 
should be under lay or clerical schoolmasters. 

Such was the situation when Republican France first awoke 
to the peril threatening the national institutions. It was idle 
to attempt to revive the Revolutionary legislation against the 
Orders. It was out of the question to apply it even to those that 
were unauthorised, though not one of the repressive laws had 
been repealed, Public opinion was not yet prepared for such 
drastic action ; and the Chambers, which represent the mood 
of the moment, would not have endorsed such a policy as Jules 
Ferry learnt when he proposed his famous Article 7, This 
courageous and energetic statesman, finding himself unable to 
deal directly with the Orders, proceeded to secularise the 
curriculum of the public schools, and to restore to the 
State the granting of degrees, of which it had been partially 
deprived in 1875. It was not until 1886 that there was 
a majority of the two Chambers in favour of secularising the 
personnel of our public schools. Even then the Legislature was 
compelled, owing to the lack of lay schoolmasters and the want 
of money, to accord a delay of ten years to this reform. This 
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term expired more than ten years ago, but active as I have been 
in continuing the process, there are several hundred schools still 
to be secularised. This will be the work of the present year. 

Unfortunately, as fast as the Orders were expelled from the 
State schools, they developed their own schools, and year by 
year increased the number of their pupils. Gradually they 
succeeded in killing lay competition, while they competed with 
the State in the number of pupils receiving secondary education. 
Their influence grew with the growth of the rising generation, 
which had become impregnated with their spirit. It had 
become urgent for the Republic to defend itself. Ten years 
later, as Waldeck-Rousseau said, it would have been too late. 

We owe this great statesman unbounded gratitude for the 
incomparable service he rendered the country in opening 
even the most incredulous eyes to our imminent peril, 
as also for providing the means of obviating it. By the con- 
stitution of the High Court he preserved the Republic from a 
formidable Nationalist conspiracy. By the Law of Associa- 
tions, as also by his great speech at Toulouse on the two 
nations (/es deux jeunesses) growing up side by side in France, 
which was an eloquent commentary on that Law, and has been 
the lodestar of my Government, he definitely committed France 
to the sound policy which enables us to foresee the moral 
emancipation of the youth of the country. 

I have had the honour, and I esteem it an unrivalled honour, 
of continuing his policy, and of being his disciple. My claim 
to this designation has been disputed. Several members of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet accuse me of perverting his legis- 
lation and of exaggerating its object, I repudiate this reproach. 
Myaccusers conveniently forget my predecessor’s pronouncement 
at Toulouse, which I have sought to translate into action. In 
this respect my policy has been his policy, apart from certain 
minor differences due to the personal equation or to the special 
circumstances of the moment, I do not deny that in another 
respect I have gone further than Waldeck-Rousseau may have 
intended to go—ze., as regards the Catholic Church. But 
I would hazard the opinion that had Waldeck-Rousseau 
had to carry out his own Law of Associations (the law of 
July 1, 1901) and had found himself confronted by the num- 
berless difficulties created for me by the Catholic clergy, 
it is not inconceivable that he, with all his moderation, 
would have realised the impossibility of tolerating the 
existing régime. The policy pursued by me for the last 
two years and a half is simply the policy propounded by 
Gambetta, of whom Waldeck-Rousseau was a disciple. It 
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is the policy of combating clericalism—the born enemy 
of the Republic. In the time of Gambetta it was called 
for by the participation of the Catholic hierarchy in the 
reactionary movements of May 24, 1874, and May 16, 1877, 

and took the form of measures restraining the higher clergy 

from interfering in the government of the country. Under 

Jules Ferry, another disciple of the same master, its principal 

effort was directed to the emancipation of the youth of the 

country from clerical guidance. Under Waldeck-Rousseau 

it aimed at liberating civil society from the parasitic Orders 

which sought to create a State within a State. I have 
been inspired by similar considerations, and governed by 

similar apprehensions. Like Gambetta, I have fought resolutely 

against the claim of the higher clergy to interfere in public 

affairs. Like Jules Ferry, I have once and for all withdrawn 

the youth of France from an educational system which is incom- 

patible with our ideals. Finally, by the application of Waldeck- 

Rousseau’s own law I have destroyed the chief clerical weapon, 

viz., the teaching, preaching, and trading Monastic Orders, 
which had gradually entangled civil society in the minute 
meshes of a net spun with extraordinary skill and patience. 

This policy will be continued by others whenever their re- 
sources enable them to replace the Religious Orders, which is not 
the case at present. Timeis required to complete this work. I 
leave it to my successors in a sufficiently advanced condition to 
entitle me to something better than the contemptible insults and 
calumnies of certain English religious newspapers, which have 
taken their cue from similar French organs. I can at any rate 
claim, without fear of contradiction, that this Republican work 
has been achieved by strictly legal means. Concordat in hand 
I have combated clericalism in its two principal strongholds, 
viz,, the Religious Orders and the secular clergy. I have not 
proposed any exceptional or special legislation. It has not been 
necessary to step outside the religious legislation of the last 
hundred years. 

The Opposition vainly invoked the Concordat to protect the 
Religious Orders against further legislation. But it so happens 
that the Concordat is silent as regards Religious Orders. It is 
impossible to discover a single phrase in that document, however 

liberally interpreted, which can be used as a weapon against our 
recent Law of Associations. Let me reiterate that in France’s 
eyes the Concordat contains the constitution of the Catholic 
Church as officially recognised by the State. The Church is 
outside the law directly it leaves the four corners of that com- 
pact and of the Organic Articles which give legal effect to it. 
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This is conclusively established by the fact that whenever the 
Church has deemed the moment propitious to a modification of 
its legal status, it has endeavoured to negotiate a new and more 
favourable Concordat with the State. This occurred in the time 
of Louis XVIII., at a time when the clerical reaction against 
the Revolution was in full swing. But this rash effort to secure 
better terms for the Church excited such general public dis- 
approval that it had to be abandoned. It only resulted in the 
creation of certain new bishoprics which the Chambers ought 
not to have agreed to, and which on many subsequent occasions 
it has been sought to abolish, so that we might recur to the 
original figure of the Concordat. The great compact of 1801 
thus remains the fundamental statute of the Catholic Church, 
and as it takes no cognisance of the Orders, we are entitled to 
claim that these exist outside the Concordat, and consequently 
outside the Catholic Church as officially recognised in 
France. 

There is an even stronger argument in support of this 
hypothesis. The silence of the Concordat regarding the 
Monastic Orders was not due to forgetfulness. That their exclu- 
sion was premeditated is clear from the negotiations between 
the two Governments. At the outset of the exchange of views 
which ultimately resulted in the Concordat, the Pope counted 
on obtaining from the First Consul a public recognition, not to 
say a re-establishment, of various religious institutions abolished 
by the Revolution. He expressed this desire in explicit terms. 
The French Government made no reply to this suggestion, which 
was frequently repeated during the negotiations without faring 
any better, as is shown by the letters of Cardinal Spina, the 
Papal plenipotentiary. Therefore the silence of the Concordat 
regarding the Orders cannot be regarded as involuntary. On the 
contrary, the Catholic Church in France was deliberately 
limited by the text of the Concordat. 

The First Consul fully realised that neither public opinion 
nor the Legislature would have tolerated a revival of the 
Monastic Orders which had left such hateful souvenirs in the 
public mind. If he was able some years later, when at the 
very height of his power and glory, when he deemed himself 
above criticism, to authorise certain religious institutions, 
he was, at any rate, careful to limit them to special objects 
which could not be otherwise achieved, and which he regarded 
as not incompatible with the order of things established by the 
Revolution. Thus he found a place in his University for the 
Fréres des Ecoles chrétiennes, whom he allowed to teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Similarly he proposed to entrust to the 
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Sulpicians the training of the recently restored Catholic clergy, 
who lacked men capable of discharging thisduty. The special 
authorisation conceded to four or five Orders constitutes a 
further proof that the author of the Concordat deliberately 
excluded the remaining Orders from the legal organisation of 
the French Church ; and their champions of to-day are there- 
fore trifling with the public in pretending that their existence 
is not contrary to the Concordat, simply because they are not 
proscribed in terms. It is true that they are not prohibited, 
but, on the other hand, they are not sanctioned. The result is 
identical in either case. The excluded Orders remained subject 
to the Revolutionary laws suppressing them, which have 
never been abrogated, and they could not claim any right to 
exist from the moment of the adoption of the Law of July 1, 
1901, which was applicable to them. Is it necessary for me to 
still further labour the point, that the Orders did not form an 
integral part of the Church of France? Let me recall the fact 
that during my tenure of office certain bishops suggested to the 
Government that there should be a Concordat concerning the 
Religious Orders, They argued that on a matter in which 
Church and State were equally interested, there should be no 
modification of existing arrangements without a preliminary 
understanding between the parties. This appeal was necessarily 
rejected. The suggestion of a Concordat concerning the 
Religious Orders served to remind Republicans, who indeed 
had not forgotten it, that their existence was a violation of 
the Concordat. Nevertheless, the proposal is noteworthy as a 
striking proof that the Religious Orders had no legal status, and 
that they required special legislation in order to be regularised. 

Can such an intention be attributed to the Law of Associa- 
tions of July 1, r901 ? Can it even be maintained with any 
semblance of reason that the author of that law merely sought 
to legalise existing Orders by prescribing certain formalities ? No 
One in France ever thought so or ever said so until the moment 
my Government announced its intention of inviting Parlia- 
ment to reject the applications of the teaching and preaching 
Orders fcr authorisation. It was only when it had become 
apparent that the Ministry refused to recognise these Orders, 
and that it would propose their dissolution to the Chamber of 
Deputies, that their friends conceived the idea of taking refuge 
behind the Law of rgo1, and of representing that Act as a mere 
formality. Such a theory would have been regarded as a joke, 
had not M. Waldeck-Rousseau on a memorable occasion lent 
it all the authority of his support. This episode occurred 
during the discussion of a proposal to simplify the formalities 
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required for the construction of schools, The ex-Premier 
appeared inthe Tribune of the Senate as the result of a pre- 
concerted incident, and proceeded to expound his own Law of 
Associations, which he described as a measure for conferring a 
civil status on the Religious Orders as on other associations, 
provided they could demonstrate their utility. He certainly 
did not go, as some of the friends of these iastitutions have pre- 
tended, to the length of declaring that as all these associations 
had enjoyed a de facto existence during many years, they could 
not be fairly suppressed except for serious social offences. 
But it was permissible to infer from his speech that he would 
have shown himself far more accommodating than his suc- 
cessor towards the demands of the Orders. 

Far be it from me to cast the slightest imputation upon 
the sincerity of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s pronouncement. 
But it is open to doubt whether it tallied exactly with 
the views he had held when, as Prime Minister, he 
sought the necessary Parliamentary authority to defend the 
Republic against the reactionary attacks of the Religious 
Orders. I fully acknowledge the intrinsic differences of 
temperament between myself and M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
which necessarily influence our action. But if on volun- 
tarily relinquishing office, he had cherished that goodwill and 
indulgence towards the Orders which coloured his speech in 
the Senate, would he have confided the execution of his law 
to the present writer, whom he recommended as his successor, 
to the President of the Republic ? 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau was fully cognisant of my work on 
the Senatorial Commission appointed to examine the Law of 
Associations, and during the Parliamentary debates, where 
my intervention had a very marked effect upon Article 14, 
which dealt with the question of teaching by members of un- 
authorised Orders. In the presence of the whole Senate he 
loudly applauded my exposition of the political and moral 
reasons for totally prohibiting teaching by the Religious Orders. 
When I resumed my seat he publicly congratulated me on 
having maintained the debate at such a high level. Hithertol 
have kept to myself the conversations which I had with M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau on this question. If necessary I shall pro- 
duce them at my owntime. For the moment I confine myself 
to public facts ; and the two facts which should put Republican 
opinion on its guard against misleading interpretations of 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s opinions are on the one hand his cordial 
and open approval of my speech on Article 14 of his own Law, 
and, on the other hand, my explicit declarations as to the 
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application of that Law to the teaching Orders, which were 
published in the Figaro of March 18, 1902, 7.e., more than two 
months before I became Prime Minister. 

In order to dispose finally of the suggestion that the Law of 
Associations was intended to be a matter of form, I would remind 
the reader thatneitherthe Senatorial Commission nor its President, 
nor the majority of either House of Parliament, would ever have 
consented to pass such a measure had there existed a doubt as to 
its thorough execution, In the eyes of the Republican majority 
it involved the expulsion of the teaching, preaching and com- 
mercial Orders, and was in fact a law of social defence. The 
first were regarded as unfit trainers of free citizens. The second 
not only deprived the secular clergy of one of their principal 
functions, but moreover, on the pretext of preaching, they 
conducted a veritable crusade against Liberalism, while the 
commercial Orders were regarded as degrading the religious 
idea by their ignoble and huckstering spirit. 

In applying the Law of Associations M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
successor merely translated into action the aspirations of the 
Republican party, as also the private convictions of Waldeck- 
Rousseau himself. It would have been an abandonment of 
the traditional policy of the Republic and a treason to the 
party, not to have achieved the same salutary work as had 
been accomplished by the Revolution 110 years before. The 
Religious Orders had so developed, in spite of the laws sup- 
pressing them, as to have become a menace to the State. 
Indeed, their activity made them more than a menace. They 
openly conspired with the Monarchical factions to compass the 
ruin of our institutions. Having escaped from the authority of the 
bishops by their own statutes, they had constituted themselves 
into a sort of papal militia, which oppressed both bishops and 
secular clergy. Woe betide the prelate who should attempt to 
limit their independence or supervise their proceedings! The 
Archbishop of Paris, Darbois, who inspected a Jesuit house within 
his diocese, learnt to his cost, through a humiliating Papal 
censure, that the Religious Orders received no orders except 
from Rome. The Second Empire had swallowed this and many 
similar affronts, which were aimed quite as much at the civil 
Government as at the Episcopacy. The Republic was not 
prepared to follow the Imperial example, having no need to 
conciliate the goodwill of the Vatican by abandoning her own: 
rights. In our eyes the Orders are not only superfluous 
excrescences on a self-sufficing faith; they are also pernicious 
instruments of that monstrous theocratic doctrine which is 
fatal to our whole social and political conception, of which the 
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fundamental axiom is the absolute independence of the State 
of all dogma, and its recognised supremacy over every religious 
communion, Such is the doctrine of the French Revolution, 
of which the French Republic glories in being the heir. The 
expulsion of the Orders was a re-affirmation of that indepen- 
dence, which will be finally completed by the future separation 
of Church and State. 

When I formed my Cabinet in June 1902, we deliberately 
took our stand on the basis of the Concordat. Not that I 
personally was opposed to the separation of Church and State. 
On the contrary, I professed that principle, as did likewise the 
majority of my colleagues; and on this point we were in 
harmony with the Republican party, which has always regarded 
this divorce as the logical completion of the work of emanci- 
pating lay society from clerical control. But we all felt that 
it would be inopportune and imprudent to include so momentous 
a measure in the Ministerial programme, as public opinion had 
not been adequately prepared for it. Nevertheless I intended 
to pave the way for this great reform; and though ready to 
recognise the privileges enjoyed by the Church under the 
Concordat, I was no less determined to compel the Church to 
observe those clauses which secured the supremacy of the 
State. 

On examining the text of the Concordat, it was borne in upon 
me that the rights of the State were incompatible with the 
Catholic dogma as solemnly promulgated in the Papal encyclicals 
—hence the perpetual wrangling between the Papacy and the 
Republic. In my opinion there was nothing to be done at the 
moment except to take note of these inevitable differences as they 
arose, and gradually to educate the country to regard separation 
as the one serious remedy for a constitutional and chronic evil 
which could not be cured by any other means. Subsequent 
events confirmed my anticipations. The Church did not show 
any greater respect for the Concordat during my Ministry 
than in the time of my predecessors. On the contrary, its 
aggressions increased in number and gravity, as the Repub- 
lican policy of the Government acquired a more anti-clerical 
hue and met clerical encroachment in a determined and com- 
bative spirit. In attacking the most active sections of the 
clerical party—viz., the monks engaged in the liqueur traffic 
and in other commercial enterprises, as also the whole jJosse 
comitatus of priests and nuns who daily penetrate into family 
life under the pretext of good works—we succeeded in depriv- 
ing the Papacy of its most powerful weapons. If left to 
themselves, the parochial clergy would in all probability have 
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viewed the expulsion of the Monastic Orders with equanimity, 
seeing how the latter had deprived them. of their richest 
parishioners, thus reducing them to a casual and precarious 
livelihood. Under the Concordat, however, the lower clergy 
are entirely dependent on the bishops, and the bishops were 
terrified of displeasing the all-powerful heads of the Orders 
in Rome. Moreover, they had been deprived of all indi- 
vidual initiative by the decree of Papal infallibility, and the 
majority vied with one another in showing an unctuous 
and servile obsequiousness towards the Religious Orders, On 
the announcement of the dissolution of unauthorised associa- 
tions, the Episcopacy raised the standard of revolt. The Car- 
dinals gave the signal, and were followed by the mass of arch- 
bishops and bishops, with the exception of a handful who either 
courageously refused to take part in the struggle, or sought 
various means of evading the issue. In defiance of the Con- 
cordat which forbids concerted action without the leave of 
the Government, the Episcopacy addressed to the President of 
the Republic a collective declaration urging him to repudiate 
his Ministry. From every pulpit the faithful were summoned 
to stand by the Orders. Riots were engineered in the re- 
moter country places by the curés and reactionary leaders, who 
excited the peasantry and organised them into armed bands to 
forcibly resist the closing of monastic institutions. Troops 
were called in to vindicate the law. That there was no blood- 
shed is entirely due to the admirable self-restraint of the civil 
and military authorities. The saddest feature of these de- 
plorable incidents was the success of the clergy in inducing 
a few officers to commit unheard-of acts of insubordination. 

It would take too long, and it is moreover superfluous, to 
describe these disturbances. I mention them because they 
were the handiwork of the clergy, who aroused credulous and 
fanatical rustics by their inflammatory appeals. The reader may 
infer from such conduct as to how likely were the clergy to respect 
the terms of the Concordat. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the;majority of Catholic pulpits during the last two years have 
been so many centres of sedition against the Republican 
Government, Vainly did the latter endeavour to induce the 
religious authority to carry out the Concordat. The Catholic 
Church absolutely refused to recognise the compact uniting it 
to the State. Apart from the Organic Articles which secure 
them their salaries and the use of the churches, it may be said 
that there is not one single obligation contracted by the clergy 
which has not been systematically violated. 

Without going into details 1 will cite the article of the 
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Concordat dealing with the nomination of bishops as an instance 
of the encroachment of the religious authority. The pre- 
eminence of the bishop in his diocese gives a special importance 
to this provision. Under a spiritually minded prelate without 
political prejudice, the clergy devote themselves entirely to their 
religious duties and shut their ears to factious excitement. But 
where the bishop is a pugnacious partisan, disorder immediately 
appears and spreads throughout the diocese. The Concordat 
explicitly secures to the Government the right to nominate 
the bishops. Naturally it is obliged to choose men of dignity 
and capacity. The Pope seeks to usurp the appointment by 
arbitrarily declining to invest. On the pretence of deciding as 
to the capacity and dignity of a candidate, he effectually annuls 
the right of the Government without even giving any reason for 
his action. Then again, according to the Concordat, archbishops 
possess the right of dealing with the complaints of the lower 
clergy against their suffragans. Here again the Pope intervenes 
and insists that such cases shall be decided by his own tribunals 
in Rome, and thus arrogates to himself a jurisdiction which 
legally belongs to the French archbishops. The Concordat gives 
the bishop the right to appoint or dismiss his parochial clergy. 
Again the Pope interferes, and insists that the grievances of the 
clergy shall be decided at the Vatican, and in effect claims the 
right to revise both appointments and dismissals, There 
would be no end to this paper were I to attempt a detailed 
enumeration of the Papal, Episcopal and Clerical breaches of 
the compact between Church and State. The only remedies at 
the disposal of the Government are such inadequate measures 
as a mere paper protest and the withdrawal of the stipend, 
to both of which it occasional'y resorts as a matter of 
principle rather than to punish the offenders, who laugh 
at the former and are liberally indemnified by local sub- 
scriptions in the latter case, We live, in fact, in a state of 
religious anarchy. The Government is powerless to prevent 
the clergy from perpetually trampling on the Concordat. As 
a result, the movement for the Separation of Church and State, 
which was formerly regarded as a distant ideal, has made giant 
strides during the last two years, having now obtained the 
support of a whole army of moderate Republicans who 
at one time dreaded the political consequences of such a step, 
It has thus become the common rallying-cry of all the Repub- 
lican groups. It holds a first place in the Democratic pro- 
gramme, and in the aspirations of both Houses of Parliament. 
I had foreseen, as I have already said, that we should rapidly 
reach this solution after some further experience of the 
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disaffection of the Catholic clergy, but I had no hope 
for so speedy a conversion of the country, which was finally 
precipitated by an international incident. Needless to say, 
I refer to the Papal protest against the visit of the French 
President to the King of Italy. The Vatican must have been 
inspired by extraordinary effronterie, or by amazing ignorance 
of public feeling in France, to imagine that the nation would 
tamely submit to such an insult. We are wont to laud the 
diplomacy of the Holy See for its finesse, prudence, and tact, 
It would seem as though these qualities had been buried with 
the last Pope. Wereplied to this studied insult by immediately 
recalling our Ambassador, and we did not conceal the fact that 
in our Opinion the breach was final. 

Other incidents occurring at about the same time completed 
the work of conversion which this insolent protest had begun. 
The Bishops of Dijon and Laval were regarded by the Papacy 
as a blot on an Episcopacy which had with practical unanimity 
declared war on the Government. Both these prelates had the 
bad taste to advise their clergy to obey the law and to respect 
established authority. They had likewise committed the un- 
pardonable offence of distinguishing between religion and 
politics. Their conduct incurred the wrath of the reactionaries, 
who resolved to ruin them. One was accused of an amorous 
intrigue with a Carmelite nun, and the other of being a Free- 
mason. They were summoned to Rome for trial, under penalty 
of immediate suspension. The Papal Nuncio, misconceiving the 
duties of an Ambassador, and in violation of that Article of the 
Concordat which forbids the Papal representative to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the Church of France, had constituted 
himself the agent for conveying the menace of the Vatican to 
the Bishop of Dijon, whom he had enjoined on behalf of the 
Holy See to abstain from every episcopal function. According 
to the Concordat the two prelates could not repair to Rome 
without the leave of the Minister of Public Worship. Under 
the circumstances this permission was very naturally refused. 
The two bishops were thus placed in the disagreeable dilemma 
of either disobeying the orders of the Pope or of failing in their 
duty to the Government of their country. They hesitated for 
some time between these two courses. The Vatican moved 
heaven and earth to overcome their resistance, and eventually 
cowed the priestly conscience, though of the means employed 
the less said the better. 

The two bishops went to Rome, regardless of the prohibition 
of their chief, the Minister of Public Worship, in the desperate 
hope of appeasing the wrath of the Pope by this act of sub- 
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mission. They were cruelly undeceived. They were afforded 
no opportunity of meeting the allegations against them, but 
were at once ordered to relinquish their Sees on the promise 
of receiving a prebendary and a pension, and they acquiesced 
in their own annihilation. 

No one will be astonished at the manner in which this arbi- 
trary action of the Pope in flat defiance of the compact between 
Church and State, which prescribes the mode of appointing, and 
by implication of dismissing, bishops, was met by the French 
Government. His Holiness was asked to repudiate the action 
of the Nuncio, and to withdraw within twenty-four hours the 
letters addressed to the Bishops of Laval and Dijon, failing 
which there would be complete diplomatic rupture between the 
Holy See and the Republic. Thetime limit passed without any 
satisfaction being accorded to our just and moderate demands. 
That settled the matter. Our Secretary of Embassy, who had 
acted as Chargé d’ Affaires since the withdrawal of the Ambas- 
sador, was ordered to leave the Farnese Palace. Thus the 
French Embassy te the Holy See was virtually suppressed 
pending the action of the Legislature, which will undoubtedly 
decline to vote the sum required for its maintenance. 

This series of events convinced even the most reluctant that 
the separation of Church and State was the only conceivable 
solution of the conflict. It was formally proposed to the French 
nation by the present writer, then President of the Council, 
in a speech at Auxerre in the autumn, and three months 
later was officially expounded in the Chamber. Finally it 
took shape in a measure presented to Parliament. Whether 
the incoming Government wishes it or not, and for my part I 
have every confidence in the new Minister of Public Worship, 
who has declared himself in that sense, the Separation must take 
place simply because it cannot be avoided, and when it comes 
it will be a great gain to public liberty and peace, and conse- 
quently of immense benefit to the Republic, provided it be 
accompanied by the transitional measures suggested in the 
projected law so admirably amended by the Commission. 

The limited length of a Review article precludes my ampli- 
fying the two essential points which form the natural conclusion 
of this paper. In the first place, the separation has been ren- 
dered inevitable by the fundamental conflict between the 
dogmatic teaching of the Catholic Church as expounded in the 
Syllabus and the governing principle of the French Republic. 
In the second place, this divorce, if regarded in its proper light, 
viz., as a mutual emancipation of Church and State, and 
executed, as it should be, with due consideration for the priest- 
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hood and the churches concerned, is eminently calculated to 
serve the interests of the religious community, whose liberty 
will be fully safeguarded. Simultaneously it will restore her 
liberty to the State, and will place the final seal on her lay and 
neutral character. 

My object in writing this article for the National Review is 
to narrate for the benefit of its readers the two principal 
events of my Ministry—-the suppression of about five hundred 
teaching, preaching, and commercial Orders, and the vindica- 
tion of the religious rights of the State. Both events are the 
natural and logical consequence of the recognised Republican 
policy of the last thirty years. They form an integral part of 
the system which starts with the supremacy of the State, whose 
guiding principle is uniform neutrality in legislation, and which 
aims at the application of liberty to associations as to individuals. 
During the ceaseless warfare waged against clericalism and its 
allies during the last two years, the action of the Government 
has been strictly constitutional. The Catholic newspapers of 
England, which have lavished insults on the late Prime Minister 
as copiously as their French co-religionists, charge him with 
being arbitrary, violent, and brutal, He is represented as a 
despot unable to brook contradiction. This alleged absolutism 
has simply consisted in saying what he means and meaning 
what he says. He is also regarded in the same quarters as a 
ferocious sectarian inspired by a hatred of all religion, and 
devoured by a desire to destroyit. These are inept calumnies, 
and are sufficiently rebutted by the opinions he has publicly 
expressed throughout his political life. Whatever personal 
abuse may be levelled at him by his enemies, he is confident of 
acquittal at the hands of all impartial onlookers who will give 
themselves the trouble of mastering the facts before they pass 
sentence, As an ardent Republican, he has simply worked for 
the prosperity and prestige of the Republic. If unable to 
execute his complete programme, he at any rate has the conso- 
lation, on voluntarily relinquishing pox er, of seeing it confirmed 
by the majority of the Chamber, and of bequeathing it intact 
to his successors, 

EMILE COMBES, 


N.B.—An extraordinarily interesting and curious situation 
has arisen at Dijon, of which I gladly give the details to 
the readers of the National Review. The bishop (Mon- 
signor Le Nordez), as we have seen, resigned his spiritual 
functions into the hands of the Pope. But the French Govern- 
ment, being firmly resolyed to uphold the Concordat, refused 
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to take cognisance of his surrender. In their eyes Monsignor 
Le Nordez remains Bishop of Dijon. During his absence, his 
duly nominated delegates, the Vicatres-Généraux, have adminis- 
tered the diocese according to precedent. Jearning, however, 
that these clerics were doing their utmost to prejudice the 
clergy against him, Monsignor Le Nordez suddenly remem- 
bered that he was still a bishop in the eyes of the Government, 
though he was no longer one in the eyes of the Pope, and in 
accordance with his rights he revoked the authority of his depu- 
ties. Simultaneously he wrote to the Minister of Public Worship, 
asking that the official recognition of their nomination should 
be withdrawn. This letter reached the President of the 
Council, who was also Minister of Public Worship, on the eve 
of his resignation. He at once assented to the bishop’s request, 
and the President of the Republic forthwith signed a decree 
revoking the authority of the two vicars. It follows from this 
that, in the event of Monsignor Le Nordez being again bullied 
into submission by the Papacy, the diocese of Dijon would be 
deprived of official ecclesiastical administration. It would be 
impossible to appoint fresh priests or to pay the parochial 
clergy unless the Government departed from the prescribed 
course, which requires a certificate signed by the bishop or 
his delegate, the vicar-general, before any sums are paid to the 
clergy. The separation of the Catholic Church and the State 
would thus become an accomplished fact in this particular 
corner of France. If, in order to escape from such an amaz- 
ing situation, Monsignor Le Nordez should resume the 
administration of his diocese, either the Pope would be com- 
pelled to accept the situation, which would be a surrender 
on his part, or he would be obliged to excommunicate this 
audacious prelate, and we should see the beginning of a schism. 
The people of Dijon, who are more or less Voltairian, greatly 
enjoy this grotesque and apparently insoluble situation ; and 
yet the solution is obvious, and is, I hope, at hand, viz., the 
adoption by Parliament of the necessary legislation to separate 
Church and State. 
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THE COMMAND OF THE SEA IN 
DANGER 


THE BRITISH NAVAL PROGRAMME FOR 1905 


THE British nation has for some time watched with growing 
anxiety the management by the present Government of the most 
important of all the problems committed to its care—that of 
national defence. It has seen the army disorganised by succes- 
sive “ reforms,” and reduced in numbers at a time when a great 
war is in progress. It has learnt with alarm how, for reasons of 
“economy,” the replacement of the obsolete guns in the British 
Field and Horse Artillery was delayed two years, and this by the 
very Ministers who obtained office because their Liberal prede- 
cessors had failed to provide sufficient ammunition—an offence 
venial indeed compared with the retention of a worthless and 
useless gun, But even this loyal Unionists might have endured 
in silence ; it will be otherwise if the Ministry raises its hand 
against the British Navy. 

For it is now an open secret that the Navy Estimates are to be 
heavily cut down, the programme of new construction for the 
year 1905-6 to be reduced to the narrowest dimensions, and the 
number of battleships laid down less than that already ordered in 
Germany. And this is to be the work of a Ministry entrusted 
with power by the National party, with a mandate from that party 
to serve the highest interests of the nation, at a time when the 
army is in a state of chaos, without artillery worthy of the name ; 
when England lies open to an invader, save for her fleet’s com- 
mand of the sea; and when every other great Power, with the 
solitary exception of France, is straining every effort in the con- 
struction of a great navy. Five inches have been taken off the 
British soldier’s rifle, so that he will not be able to reach his oppo- 
nent in a mélée; three millions are to be subtracted from the vote 
for the British Navy, so that it will not be able to do its work 
in war, or to prevent war by its manifest superiority in force. 
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What is the explanation of this extraordinary policy, and can 
it be justified on military or any other grounds? That should 
be the first question of every Englishman who loves his country. 
I shall endeavour to the best of my power to answer it, and to 
put before the voter and the citizen the documents and facts as 
they are, without suppression or exaggeration. Then he can 
judge for himself if this note of warning is sounded without full 
justification. 

The existence of the nation and the Empire admittedly depends 
upon the command of the sea. While the naval problem comes 
first, another problem is ever growing in importance, the 
defence of the Indian frontier, but the present Government has 
not even attempted to grapple with it; and clearly the defence 
of India depends upon the navyas much as thearmy. Without 
command of the sea, not a soldier can be moved from England 
or from any of her Colonies to India. But command of the sea 
is not a thing to be gained and held by merely reciting formulz 
or pompous phrases anent sea-power. It is an object to be 
fought for and to be won in battle. In time of peace it can only 
rest potentially with any fleet, and its potential possession de- 
pends on a considerable superiority of force. A fleet equal to 
its antagonists in force cannot be said to command the sea, even 
potentially ; and in estimating force the duties and responsibilities 
which will fall upon the various fleets must be considered. If 
one navy is not hampered by any necessity of protecting exposed 
and defenceless ports from insult, an immense commerce from de- 
predation, and the Mother Land from invasion, its striking power 
will be much increased. On the other hand, the navy which is 
hampered by all these ties will be correspondingly weakened. 

The naval authorities, the Government of England, have as 
their first duty to provide a fleet capable of commanding the sae 
against every probable antagonist or combination, since command 
of the sea is assumed as the basis of the British plan of national 
defence. Nothing less will do. The force provided must be such 
as the naval authorities show to be necessary, such as their 
detailed examination of the plans to be followed and strategy to 
be adopted proves essential. They must consider what ships and 
men they need to meet and defeat this combination and that, work 
out their plans, and see that there is a margin of force for the 
unexpected. On the basis of these calculations will rest the naval 
programmes of each successive year ; and any interference with 
their demands will mean peril to the nation’s existence. 

Historically both parties have accepted this standard. Intro- 
ducing the Naval Defence Act of 1889, Lord G. Hamilton said— 
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and his statements were not challenged by the Opposition of the 
day: 

The paramount idea underlying the utterances of those who in previous 
years have held my position and that of Prime Minister . . . has been that 
our establishment should az /east be equal to the naval strength of any two 
other countries. . . . With regard to the effect on our commerce of a naval 
war... in order to prevent a great shock and disturbance to our trade and 
its consequent dislocation, due to apprehension of what might occur, it would 
be most necessary that there should at the outbreak of war be a feeling of 
perfect confidence. . . . No amount of foresight or calculation can anticipate 
naval combinations and naval movements. For the purpose of meeting such 
unexpected blows we should have a considerable margin of reserve. 1 venture 
to lay these arguments before the Committee because . . . they are incontro- 


vertible conclusions. . . . Our supremacy at sea must after all be measured by 
the numbcr of battleships we can put into line. 


This is clear, precise, founded on common sense. It postulates : 
(1) equality to ANY two naval powers ; (2) plus an unmistakable 
margin of excess; (3) the standard to be the number of battle- 
ships. These three points, “incontrovertible” as they were then 
admitted to be, must be steadily kept in mind when testing the 
promises of the Unionist Government by its performances. 

The alliance which in the past was the basis of British calcula- 
tions was that of France and Russia, as the two strongest Powers 
next to England. That alliance still exists, but a new and perhaps 
a more formidable combination is coming into being by its side— 
that of Germany and Russia, while the growth of the United 
States as a naval Power is a fresh complication. The present 
war has shown how far Germany is ready to go in assisting 
Russia, and there can be no reasonable doubt but that she hopes 
in the near future to replace France as the confederate of the 
Russian Government in its ambitious plans. She is aggressive as 
is Russia, while France has ceased to be an aggressive Power, 
She is hostile to England, while in Russia there is a very large 
and strong party which aims at making the British nation pay for 
the success of England’s ally Japan. Thus while the British Navy 
is face to face with an actually existing ailiance, it has alsoZto 
reckon with a potential alliance, which may be sprung upon it as 
suddenly in the hour of danger as the alliance of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal was sprung upon the British Cabinet in 
1899. The evidence given before the War Commission shows 
that British Ministers on the eve of hostilities refused to believe 
that the Orange State would throw in its lot with Mr. Kruger. 

If there should unhappily be war with France and Russia, 
Germany may be confidently reckoned as a hostile neutral, if not 
an actual enemy. To guard against such risks, the margin of 
force provided against any two Powers (on the two-Power basis), 
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ought in theory to be such as not to render a struggle with a 
European triple coalition altogether hopeless. With such a 
margin Ingland would be safe, since she might reasonably hope 
for allies in a world convulsion. Yet it should be her policy to 
convert this hope into a certainty, and, with the same wise 
prescience that Japan has shown, to obtain, if she can, alliances 
for certain not impossible contingencies. Such alliances might 
lessen the strain on her resources and permit of marked reduction 
in her naval expenditure. But at the present date there is no 
alliance which gives England help in Europe, and so alliances 
must be for the moment dismissed. 

The naval programme must rest upon a calculation of force 
available and of foreign effort. The following two tables show in 
detail year by year the naval programmes of the great Powers in 
the period of intense effort, 1899-1905, and in the earlier period, 
1889-18y8. In the later period no Power has built anything but 
first-class battleships : 


(I) BATTLESHIP PROGRAMMES, 1889-18g8 


1889-92 1893 1894 1895 1846 1897 1898 Total Of which 

1st class 
England . . 2 7 fo) 5 4 7 36 33 
Germany . i I fe) oO I I 2 16 9 
Russia ‘ - I oO 4 oO 4 6 24 18 
France i x I I I I I I 12 7 
USA. .« oO fc) 2 3 oO 3 12 12 


Six Russian ships of the programme 1889-98 lost in the Far East. 


(Il) BATTLESHIP PROGRAMMES, 1899-1905 


1899 1909 I90I 1902 1903 I904 1905 Total 
England 2 2 3 2 3 4 I 17 
Germany . 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 15 
Russia. I I I fe) 4 fe) 8 (?) 15 
France 2 fe) 4 fe) fe) fe) 6 
USA. . . 3 2 oO 2 5 I 2 15 


None of the ships of the 1905 programme have as yet been laid down, with 
the doubtful exception of six Russian ships, said to have been begun in 
Germany and Kussia. 

In the second period the programme of England for 1905 is not 
actually published, but is placed by trustworthy report at one 
ship ; the programme for France this year may be increased, as 
it is just possible that the Chamber may order the construction 
of a new battleship. A new German programme of six large 
armoured cruisers according to the oflicial announcement of 
Admiral von Tirpitz will be introduced in the autumn. It should 
be said that in these two tables ships are credited to the years 
in which they were proposed, and not those in which they were 
actually laid down, 
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It will be observed that in the first period England built well 
up to the two-Power standard. Allowing for the fact that many 
of the foreign vessels were of the second or third class, she held 
a distinct predominance of force. It was not sucha predominance 
as rendered the command of the sea certain in a war with two 
Powers, yet it was sufficient to deter enemies from attacking her, 
and so the fleet fulfilled its purpose. Valuing a first-class ship at 
I, a second-class at }, and a third-class ship at 4, the British force 
in battleships provided in the first period was 34}; the French, 
94; Russian, 203 ; American, 12; and German 11}. It is thus 
quite clear that the British battle fleet was superior to that of any 
two Powers, though not by so much as the practical strategists 
required, to make victory certain. In this period friction with 
Germany was on the whole small, and Germany was only just 
beginning towards its close to build on a large scale. 

But in the next period, while foreign Powers increased their 
efforts, England slackened hers and rested upon her laurels. 
Immense sums, it is true, were spent on the fleet, but some of the 
money, it is to be feared, was wasted through failure to keep 
abreast of the times. Whereas, from 1889 to 1898, England had 
built an average of 3.6 battleships per annum, from 1899 to 1905 
she only built 2.4. Ruling out for the moment the foreign pro- 
grammes for 1905,she failed to maintain her predominance, whether 
in numbers or in force, against a combination either of Germany 
and Russia or Germany and France, and she had only a very 
small margin against Russia and France. Against Germany or 
the United States alone she had scarcely any margin at all, and 
the American battleships were on the average more heavily armed 
and better protected than British ships. Thus in this period, 
which is one of Unionist Government unbroken, the two-Power 
standard in battleships has not been maintained; the rate of 
building has been lowered by 33 per cent.; and the advantage 
won in 1889-1898 surrendered by those who are always talking 
of commanding the sea, and who have left the nation without an 
army. 

So far we have been ruling out the 1905 programmes. But 
include these and the position grows sensibly worse, unless the 
British Government is going back upon its determination and in- 
tends at the eleventh hour to recast its naval proposals. For the 
present year the Russian programme is sixteen battleships, of 
which, so far as is known, not more than eight will be actually 
* laid down before December. Four of these, however, are stated 
on doubtful authority to have been already ordered in Germany, 
and two laid down in the Black Sea. It is worth the notice of the 
British Government that so long as ships are building in Germany 
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they are always a potential addition to the German fleet. That 
is to say, in any time of emergency they could, and would be, 
pre-empted by the German Government and added to its fleet. 
In the same way any battleships building in England are always 
a potential reinforcement to the British Navy, and that is the 
reason why short-sighted attacks on the construction of warships 
in England for foreign Powers are to be deprecated. Unfor- 
tunately at the present time there are only two such, both in hand 
for our ally Japan. 

Including the 1905 programmes, and allowing the British Navy 
one battleship, we shall stand thus against foreign combinations 
in the second period: England, 17; France and Russia, 21; 
Germany and Russia, 30 ; United States and Germany, 30 ; France 
and Germany, 21. And yet we profess to regard the command 
of the sea as the basis of allour plans! Where are the strategists, 
and what are their names, who tell us that with 17 ships they 
can defeat 30,or even 21? Is it not high time that they should 
be called upon to disclose the calculations which have inspired 
so extraordinary a confidence ? 

Far from the actual figures for the battleship programmes of 
the Powers giving any countenance to the idea that the fleet is 
too strong, they prove it conclusively to be too weak. There is 
no command of the sea actual or potential here, but on the con- 
trary the germ of future defeat. The results, however, are 
improved if we turn to the programmes of armoured cruisers 
during the past seven years, though in so doing we are departing 
from the Hamilton standard; 


ARMOURED CRUISER PROGRAMMES, 1899-1905 
1899 1900 I90I 1902 1903 I9g04 1905 Total 


England . = 6 6 2 4 3 3 26 
Germany . a I I I I I 6 
Russia. . x °o ec ®© ©» ® 2 3 
France. . Si 2 I 2 fe) I fe) 8 
United States . 3 . *£ &£ ££ 8 @ 13 


It should be remarked that four armoured cruisers were voted by 
Parliament in 1904, and one of them has not been laid down, 
In armoured cruisers England has on the period a distinct 
advantage against any combination, but it is none too great an 
advantage when the enormous burdens are taken into account, 
which the defence of our world-wide commerce in war will 
impose. Moreover, allowance has to be made for the fact that 
France began building armoured cruisers when our construction 
department was content with protected ships which are now 
® In 1897-8 England voted 12 armoured cruisers. 


+ In 1897-8 France voted 9 armoured cruisers, many of which were actually 
laid down in 1899-1900. 
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being sent to the scrap-heap, and when we were wasting millions 
upon unsatisfactory units, in the face of protests from reformers. 
Of our armoured cruisers, ten are poor ships and distinctly inferior 
to Japanese vessels of similar type and smaller size, of about the 
same date. 

The man-in-the-street may have in the back of his mind the 
hazy idea that strength in ships building or already built will 
make up for the weakness which these tables reveal. I will 
therefore give side by side three fresh tables; the first showing 
the battleships under construction and incomplete in March 
1905; the second, the armoured cruisers building; and the third, 
ali the fighting units of any great importance ready for service in 
that month: 

(1) BATTLESHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, MARCH 1905 


England France Germany Russia U.S.A. 
Dominion République Hessen Slava Georgia 
Hindustan Patrie Preussen Imper. Pavel New Jersey 
New Zealand Justice Lothringen Andrei Pervoz. Nebraska 
Africa Démocratie Deutschland Zlatoust Virginia 
Britannia Liberté r Evstafi Rhode Island 
Hibernia Verité Q Louisiana 
Lord Nelson Connecticut 
Agamemnon Idaho 

Mississippi 
Vermont 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
New Hampshire 
i) 6 6 5 13 
Programme I fo) 2 8 (?) 2 
1905 — _ — — — 
9 6 8 13 15 
(Il) ARMOURED CRUISERS UNDER CONS?TRUCTION 
England france Germany U.S.A. 
Argyll Condé Roon Colorado 
Devonshire Ferry York Maryland 
D.of Edinburgh V. Hugo C S. Dakota 
Warrior Michelet California 
Black Prince Gambetta Pennsylvania 
Achilles Renan W. Virginia 
Natal Quinet Charleston 
Cochrane Milwaukee 
Minotaur St. Louis 
Defence Washington 
Shannon ‘* Tennessee 
North Carolina 
Montana 
II a 3 fo) 13 
Programme 3 fo) I 2 fo) 
~~ = ans as . an 
q4 7 4 2 13 
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It will be seen that the naval position of this country is not 
improving. Before 1907-8, France, Russia and Germany will 
add 17 battleships to their fleets, as against our 8. If we were 
not strong enough to insist on the punishment of the men who 
fired on British fishermen on the anniversary of Trafalgar Day, 
and steamed off leaving them to drown, how shall we be strong 
enough to uphold British interests when the balance of power is 
thus modified against our navy ? 
(III) BATTLESHIPS, ARMOURED CRUISERS, AND MODERN TORPEDO 
CRAFT ON THE FIGHTING LIST OF THE GREAT NAVAL 
POWERS, March, 1905. Ready for sea. 
England France Germany Russia U.S.A. Japan 


Battleships, class 1 ‘ 34 10 12 8 12 3 
ra class 2 ; 12 12 4 8 I re) 
” clas3  . [9] 9 13 : 9 I 
Armoured cruisers 24 13 4 2 22 8 
Destroyers, about « 120 38 39 30 20 24 
Torpedo boats, about . 23 110 15 15 25 50 


Note: the British battleship figure is based upon the official “ List of ships 
of the Royal Navy arranged in their various classes,” but as the classes are not 
shown, the battleships have been classified on the following basis : 

First class ; no ship is included unless she has Harveyed or Kiupp armour, 
carries at least twelve guns behind armour, displaces more than 10,000 tons, 
and has been launched not more than twelve years. 

Second-class ; launched not more than twenty years ago (or completely re- 
fitted), displacing not less than 6000 tons. 

The British third-class ships are not on the effective list. 


This table gives the actual strength of the various navies at the 
present moment, and with the addition of the ships under con- 
struction, as shown in the last two tables, the strength in the 
immediate future. It will be observed that the British prepon- 
derance is here marked, because the figures have not as yet been 
sensibly affected by the scanty battleship programmes of the 
period 1899-1905. 

Outside the ships contained in these tables, the British Navy 
has practically nothing. A clean sweep has been made of our 
older battleships * and many of our protected cruisers, which 
have been struck off the list, dismantled, and towed away 
to distant harbours, where they are to be kept till they are sold. 
While there is much to be said for a policy of remorselessly 
striking inefficient ships off the fighting list and replacing them, 
it is a question whether the policy of elimination has not now 
been carried too far, and whether, in the light of the war in the 
Far East, many ships have not been removed which are still 


* Nine old battleships remain in special reserve and could be employed, 
but all have old guns, old boilers, and old engines. Their value in points is 41. 
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capable of rendering some service. It is dangerous to write off 
cruisers which are needed in any scheme of defence and which 
are not to be replaced, and now the Navy is left short of small 
cruising craft, some of which steam very well, though they are 
weak fighting units. 

How great the reductions in numbers have been under the 
present Admiralty can be seen from this statement, which gives 
the ships that figured in the Admiralty Return of effective war- 
ships for 1904, and that do not appear in the revised fighting list 
of the Navy in the official Navy List of February, 1905: 
Battleships, 13 ;* Coast-defence Ship, 1; Armoured Cruisers, 9 ; 
Cruisers, 2nd class, 13; Cruisers, 3rd class, 20; other Cruisers, 8; 
Torpedo Gunboats, 20. 

Eager as all will be to support the Admiralty in reforms, it is a 
serious matter to see 84 units vanish, without anything being 
built to take their place. All these ships were required for the 
scheme of defence, as was well shown in Lieutenant Dewar’s 
essay in the fournal of the United Service Institution. 

An examination of the actual strength of the fleets, allowing for 
the individual power of units, does not suggest that the British 
Navy is too strong, or even strong enough for its work against a 
coalition. Reducing the various forces to a common numerical 
standard, and including only battleships and modern armoured 
cruisers, the two vital categories, the strength of the great fleets 
stood thus at the end of 1904 for ships built and building : 


Engiand + 712 + 45 (programme for 1905) = 757 
France 383 + oO ‘3 ‘Se = 388 
United States 384 + 28 * ss - = 412 
Germany 266 + 32 ‘i - = = 298 
Russia 197 + 100? 5 aks = 299 


These figures do not look very well. They show a distinct 


* As the result of this elimination, the nominal British force of battleships 
is lower than it ever has been since the return “ Fleets” was issued: 
BATTLESHIP STRENGTH, RETURN “ FLEETS”: ALSO BATTLESHIP STRENGTH 

FOR ENGLAND 1905, ACCORDING TO ADMIRALTY FIGHTING LIST IN 
Navy LIST, AND FOR OTHER POWERS ACCORDING TO 
PROGRAMMES (NOT OFFICIAL) 

1889 1898 1900 190% 1902 1903 I904 1905 


England 65 64 70 66 67 63 67 55" 


France 4! 35 35 33 36 36 36 36! 
Russia 18 22 24 25 26 26 30 20° 
Germany 28 22 25 29 34 36 38 37) 


1 Not official. Include programmes for 1995. 


+ Including the 9 old battleships, which do not appear in the effective list 
he figures are : 753 without the 1905 programme ; 798 with it. 
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inferiority in British force to the Hamilton standard of “any two 
Powers,” if a superiority in force to any Continental combination. 
And when we test them by the actual standard of war, the result 
is even less satisfactory. In the Far Eastern struggle, the force 
of Japan at the outset, calculating on the same basis, was 114 and 
the force of Russia 77. For the British Navy to possess the same 
margin of advantage over opponents as Japan held, the strength 
of the combination opposed to England must not exceed 482, or 
512 if the programmes for 1905 are included.* A simple addition 
sum, ruling out for the moment the 1905 programmes, will show 
that France and Russia combined can bring into the field a force 
of 585, and Germany and Russia 463. This, too, is leaving out 
of sight the new Russian programme, which means an addition 
of at least 100, while the British programme is not to exceed 45, 
out of which the German programme for 1905, totalling some 32, 
has also to be encountered. It may be said that the experience 
of the Japan-Russia war is entirely in agreement with the teach- 
ing of the Spanish-American war of 1898, as to the absolute 
necessity of a large margin of force for the maintenance of the 
command of the sea. Captain Mahan puts that margin at about 
5 to 3. 

But though England does not possess so great a preponderance 
as Japan held, events in the Far East showed the Japanese margin 
to be insufficient ; forexample, Admiral Yamamoto, the Japanese 
Minister of Marine, publicly stated that up to June the Japanese 
fleet was not strong enough to impose a close blockade upon Port 
Arthur, and was compelled by want of force to leave Vladivostok 
unguarded. The result was that the Vladivostok cruisers were 
free to come and go. In Japan’s case this had no vital influence 
on the war, as the self-control of the Japanese people was such 
that they bore in silence cruel losses, while all the coast towns of 
any importance were strongly fortified, the army so powerful as 
to render raids or invasion out of the question, and Japanese 
commerce not the mainstay of Japan’s existence. In England’s 
case all these conditions are reversed. Could we endure a 
blockade of London bya hostile fleet for a week, as Japan 
endured Admiral Jessen’s fleet blockade of Tokio ? Nor can the 
fact be overlooked that the French and German personnel is out of 
all comparison superior to that of the Russian Navy, and in quality 
about equal to our own, whereas there was no comparison except 
in mere physical courage between the Japanese officers and 
seamen and the Russian. 


* Or, allowing for the old British battleships, 508 without, 540 with, the 1905 
programme. 
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Six Russian battleships and one armoured cruiser have been 
lost by the Tsar’s navy in the Far East, and this fact is again 
alleged as justifying a reduction in the British progamme. But 
the seven ships lost are to be very much more than made good 
under the new programme, so that if we admit that six battleships 
and one armoured cruiser might have been struck off our pro- 
grammes for the future, because of the losses, we must also grant 
that eight battleships and two armoured cruisers are required to 
meet the new ships which either have been or are to be laid down. 
The war cannot permanently affect Russia’s position, unless her 
finances are destroyed, of which as yet there is no certain indi- 
cation ; on the contrary, the first result of disaster will probably 
be drastic reform of the Russian Navy. 

Far, then, from the conflict in the Far East affording any 
justification for a reduction in our programme, its clear teaching 
is that a stronger margin of force isnecessary. And there is a 
further political and strategical lesson taught by this war, of which 
it would not be wise to lose sight. Neutrals have shown them- 
selves ready to violate all the precedents of international law in 
order to aid the Russian fleet. The entertainment of the Baltic 
fleet at Madagascar, a French colony, for two whole months, is 
an act unparalleled in recent history—a grave injury to Japan the 
importance of which cannot be minimised. In the past it has 
always been assumed by British strategists that neutrals would at 
least “ play fair’ and act up to the terms of the Alabama award, 
which was the ruling of an International Court. But unless 
Japan hereafter obtains damages from France, British shipping 
will be exposed to the attacks of hostile cruisers, acting from the 
ports of alleged neutrals, and the difficulty of protecting British 
commerce will be enhanced threefold. 

By some, the redistribution of the British fleets on a sane basis 
has been urged as justifying a reduction in our programme. 
Here it is important to note that greatly exaggerated language 
has been used with regard to this redistribution, Calculating in 
the past, no one ever reckoned that the force of the navy would 
be deliberately halved by adherence to routine and obsolete 
strategy, yet that is what the statement that the fleet has been 
doubled in strength by the changes comes to. All credit to 
Admiral Fisher for his courage and initiative in securing so 
important a reform; but at the same time his predecessors on 
the Admiralty Board, who on the eve of the sailing of the Baltic 
fleet failed to take any precaution, did not reinforce the Home 
fleet, sent the Cruiser squadron into the dockyards for repairs, 
and despatched the Mediterranean fleet to a remote corner of 
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the Adriatic, cannot be excused of culpable negligence. Even 
now can we feel absolutely certain that such errors will not be 
repeated, in perhaps a less dangerous form? I observe that the 
strongest of the Cruiser squadrons is to go touring across the 
Atlantic to Northand South America, at a time when there is still 
some possibility of complications. 

The disregard of the vital lessons of the present war in the Far 
East by the same Government which has ignored all the lessons 
of the South African conflict, is heart-breaking to a loyal Unionist 
and calculated to do infinite harm to the party. Japan has won 
at sea because of her spirit of self-sacrifice, because she took care 
that the means was provided to secure the required end, because 
her people listened to the commands of duty. But again and 
again she found that the small margin of force which she had 
provided at sea was insufficient. What would not her admirals 
and statesmen have given last summer for two more battleships ? 
The consequence was that she had to sacrifice tens of thousands 
of lives to equalise the naval conditions. She had a great and 
national army of soldiers who, schooled in the belief that “death 
and not pleasure is the end of life,” were capable of fulfilling the 
stern command to take Port Arthur at all costs. But with us 
could the same feat be accomplished ? Where are our legions to 
capture the foreign bases, if our admirals report as did Togo in 
May 1904, that the one chance of safety is to destroy the foreign 
fleet in its own citadel ? 

It is most earnestly to be hoped that the House of Commons 
will be true to its duty and that it will require, as in 1893, a definite 
pledge that the naval officers of the Admiralty are not only 
satisfied with the naval programme, but also prepared to gua- 
rantee certain success in any probable war. In view too of the 
manifest disproportion between the means provided and the 
end to be assured, it would be well if a Committee of the House 
inspected the actual calculations of force and the plans that are 
to give victory to seventeen units against twenty-one or even thirty. 
The House may be reminded of a statement of Lord G. Hamilton 
made in 1893, when attacking a Liberal Administration for a 
larger programme than this of Lord Selborne’s. “The object of 
the Naval Defence Act was that we should as rapidly as possible 
get the lead . . . but it was intended that when we had got the 
lead we should keep and maintain it.” 

There is the more need for such investigation as, according to 
evidence given before past Royal Commissions on the Navy, “the 
building programme is adjusted,” not “by the necessities of the 
case for defence,” but “by the amount which Parliament or the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty thinks necessary to give for building.” 
In 1884, Admiral Key, then First Sea Lord, kept his place on the 
Board though he strongly disapproved of the Government's 
action in cutting down the estimates. “If you had seen what I 
had written, heard what I have said at the Board, you would 
know how I have been disturbed about the absurdly small sums 
the Government are asking,” he wrote privately to Admiral 
Hornby. “I have protested against them as insufficient. I have 
scarcely slept for the last five nights, having been so worried about 
it. It is made a Cabinet question, and I have had my say.” Has 
it once more been “made a Cabinet question,” or has Admiral 
Fisher for the moment yielded to political pressure, in order to 
complete his work of reform? Let us turn from Key’s letter 
to the politician responsible, Lord Brassey, who wrote on this 
same Occasion : 

I have had no light task this week in reconciling the statesmanlike objec- 
tions of my chief (Lord Northbrook) to increased expenditure on ironclads, 
with the demands of his naval advisers, who are doubtless subject to an almost 
intolerable pressure from the naval profession. I had quite a difficulty in pre- 
venting Lord Alcester from resigning yesterday. The amended programme 
looks a great deal better for the House of Commons. 

A few weeks later the Government was forced by popular 
agitation to undo the mischief which it had done, and three 
months later it was face to face with the possibility of a great 
war. The clear teaching of these passages is that politicians too 
bring “ intolerable pressure” to bear upon their professional 
subordinates, and that at times the strategists have not the power 
to resist that pressure. 

A strong navy is vital to the working classes of this country. 
They depend upon British command ofthe sea for food, for raw 
material, for the security of British shipping, by the earnings of 
which alone the enormous ‘and ever-growing gulf between our 
exports and our imports is filled and liquidated. In the words of 
one of the wisest and ablest of our younger naval historians, Mr. 
Oppenheim, words which sum up the situation with a prescience 
only to be attained by intimate familiarity with the past— 


In discussing commerce warfare, most naval historians insist on its failure 
against this country in the Napoleonic wars ... thus ignoring the mighty 
economic changes which make the conditions so entirely different, and the 
resisting power of Great Britain so much more unstable. During the 
eighteenth century the country was self-supporting and the pressure fell chiefly 
on a few thousands of the trading class, relatively wealthy, who, next to the 
landed interest, could best bear it ; a foodstuff war will affect many millions of 
the working classes living from hand to mouth, necessarily impatient, and thus 
promises every likelihood of a national cataclysm. . . . In comparison with its 
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duties and the complex imperial organisation it upholds, the navy of to-day is 
proportionately weaker than that of 1654, for it may be taken as a maxim that 
no navy is sufficiently strong which does not inspire dread in any possible 
combination of enemies, or in other words, that no great commerce can be 
protected by a navy which is only equal in strength to its possible oppo- 
nents... . There seems to come a time in the life of all great commerce 
powers when the requirements of the defence, which in such a case means the 
maintenance of an undisputed supremacy over any practicable adverse coali- 
tion, exceed the capacity of the nation to respond to. ... Historically the 
doom of Great Britain would seem to be certain but for the new factor intro- 
duced by the existence of powerful and patriotic colonies. 


Thus in the end the problem of national defence comes back to 
Imperial consolidation and melts insensibly into that of fiscal 
reform. But I can find no certain sign that the present Ministry 
understands the danger, or that the workers of this country are 
alive to it. The Radical platforms ring with denunciations of 
“extravagant” expenditure upon “bloated armaments,” though 
as a matter of fact the outlay on the navy is merely money taken 
from one pocket and placed in another—is in a word, taxation of 
the propertied class, which finds work for the dockyard and ship- 
building yard hand, and at the same time gives the nation security. 
The assumption that if England reduced her navy, other Powers 
would do the same, is a far-away recollection of Cobden’s ex- 
ploded prophecies, and rests on as substantial a base as his con- 
fident assurance that if England abandoned Protection every 
other Power would do the same inside ten years.* Of arbitration 
the less said the better since the timid verdict of the North. Sea 
Commission. 

Thus I have shown that for the past seven years British battle- 
ship programmes have fallen consistently below the two-Power 
standard, that to-day England has fewer battleships building than 
any other two Powers, that the strength of the completed and com- 
pleting fleet is not such as to guarantee success against existing 
combinations; that there is no sign of Germany and Russia 
reducing their naval efforts ; that the losses of Russia are to be far 
more than made good by the new programme ; that if the changes 
in the distribution of the British fleet have doubled the fleet, 
previous maladministration had halved it, and there is no security 
that such carelessness will not recur ; that 84 units have vanished 
from the effective list, so that the British numerical force of 
battleships is to-day smaller than it ever was since the official 
Admiralty returns were first issued in 1889 ; and, finally, that the 


* Notice was given of the new German programme in the Reichstag imme- 
diately after an announcement of a reduction in the British Naval programme 
had appeared in the press. 
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claims upon the British fleet in war will be enormous, far exceed- 
ing those which fall upon the Japanese navy. Lastly, I would 
appeal to the leaders and prominent members of the Unionist 
party and remind them of the deplorable effect which misplaced 
economy on their part will have upon the Liberals, and of the 
impossibility of assailing the Liberal party with effect should its 
leaders follow the example set them by the present Cabinet, and 
further reduce the outlay on the navy, in the face of a Germany 
armed to the teeth and a Russia bent on re-creating a great navy. 
And I would point out to Liberals, at the same time, that sooner 
or later they will be forced to make provision against the new 
foreign programmes, so that the burden which future estimates 
will have to bear will be greatly increased by the economies 
of 1905. 


FLEETS IN FAR EAST ON THE EVE OF WAR, ARMOURED 
CRUISERS AND BATTLESHIPS ONLY 


Figure on left gives numerical value of unit ; on left number of each class. 


Japan, Russia. 

1o Mikasa 4 . : - Io Retvisan 1 
Tzarevitch 1 

8 ’ ° . 8 Peresviet 2 
7 Fuji 2 7 Poltava 3 
7 Asama 6 7 Gromoboi 1 
Nisshin 2 5 Bayan I 

4 Chin Yen : 4 Rossia 2 
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“THE GREAT DOMINION” 


He errs who thinks himself a slave beneath 

A great king’s sway, for nowhere liberty 

More proudly lifts her head, than in the realms 
OF virtuous princes. 


THE first impression which strikes the traveller on his return 
to England, and more especially to London, after visiting his 
Majesty’s dominions beyond the seas—those vast countries 
which together help to constitute the Empire—must surely be 
the lamentable ignorance displayed by the great majority of 
persons with regard to them. This may, perhaps, be to some 
extent explained, though it can hardly be excused, by the 
consideration that the struggle to keep pace with the rush and 
excitement of daily existence in a city of six million inhabitants, 
the chief market of the world, and in many respects the very 
centre of civilisation, is of so absorbing a nature as to cause 
those who live in her midst to be serenely content that their 
lot has been so cast. Proud of their own superiority, they are 
indifferent to the welfare of the rest of mankind. To them 
indeed all things outside the limited horizon which their own 
apathy has created are of no account, and of but little interest. 

It is sad to realise how insular and narrow is the individual 
who praises God that he is not as other men are, and who, 
with no experience, no knowledge of the world beyond his 
own fireside, presumes to judge them. 

The traveller returns home full of eagerness to recount his 
experiences, but the manifest indifference of his listeners checks 
his enthusiasm ; a chill of disappointment envelops him, and 
what he knows to be concrete possibilities fade before a mist 
of doubt and prejudice. 

It must be deeply mortifying to our colonial kinsmen on 
visiting England to find that practically nothing is known 
of the country of their birth ; and to Canadians in particular 
does this remark apply, since they belong to a land which is 
not only our greatest dependency, “the fairest jewel in the 
British Crown,” but is also extremely easy of access, 
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The fast ocean steamers of leviathan proportions have so 
minimised the dread of six days on the Atlantic that English- 
men, not merely business men, but people of leisure also, visit 
the United States every year in large numbers. Why is it, 
then, since Canada is only separated by a railway journey of 
twelve hours from New York, that so few of our fellow 
countrymen avail themselves of the opportunity to visit a 
country possessed of such countless attractions, and one that is 
bound so closely to us by the ties of brotherhood? This 
negligence must be attributed to the very general ignorance 
which prevails here regarding all things pertaining to the 
Dominion, her people, her history, her geography, her climate, 
her mineral and agricultural wealth, and even as to her 
sports. 

I have been told by a Canadian, that in discussing with an 
English general the possibility of sending troops from England 
to the Far East via Canada, the latter raised the objection 
that it would not be desirable for them to travel over United 
States territory! I have been told of an English official 
having condoled, shortly after McKinley’s assassination, with a 
Canadian on the loss of his President. I have myself heard 
an educated Englishman express to a Canadian audience his 
surprise at finding modern civilisation existing in a country 
which he had till then believed to be under permanent ice and 
snow. And many of us no doubt have studied geography 
books—till recently the accepted text-books in our schools— 
in which the Dominion is described as a vast tract of endless 
forest, the abode of wild beasts, and spellbound by an arctic 
winter, 

Ignorance so gross, when displayed by ordinary English 
people in the course of everyday conversation, must be, and is, 
a cause of resentment to our Canadian visitors, and is damaging 
to the interests of this country ; but when it is shared by our 
public men and officials, whose duty it is to acquaint themselves 
with the concerns of so large and so important a portion of 
the Empire, it becomes a political danger. 

That Canada may no longer remain wrapped to the British 
public in the mystery of ignorance, that her riches and wealth 
may be appreciated, that her possibilities may be understood, 
her ambitions respected, it is essential that she should be better 
known by being more largely visited ; and, in the hope of this, 
I now urge the many thousands of my fellow countrymen 
and women who annually leave our shores for a few months 
on pleasure bent—some in search of beautiful scenery, some 
in search of a fine climate, others of sport, others of health— 
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to give a preference to Canada over foreign lands, to Canada 
so richly endowed with all that nature can bestow. 

It has been my privilege during the past six years to 
travel more than 64,000 miles in the Dominion of Canada 
alone, and I feel I owe some acknowledgment to a countty 
which has provided me with so many enjoyable experiences, 
and has filled me with such admiration and wonder. With 
vivid distinctness, scenes too numerous to recount come back 
to me. I see again the foaming waters of the St. John River 
racing in wild career through turbulent rapids for forty-five 
miles to the Saguenay, my frail canoe, tossing like a leaf on the 
mighty stream, gliding swiftly past the treacherous whirlpools 
and the sharp rocks, safe in the skilful hands of the half-breeds; 
and now I am galloping once more over the boundless prairie, 
over that fragrant carpet so rich and rare, woven of wild spring 
flowers, elated by the pure air and transparent atmosphere, 
exulting in the freedom of my life ; and now, the silence of the 
night has fallen, and in the awe-inspiring forest, or in the 
sweet stillness of the prairie, the camp sleeps—watched over 
by a myriad stars. 


Nothing can be more impressive than the first sight of 
Quebec. After steaming for over twenty-four hours up the 
St. Lawrence, an abrupt bend in the river suddenly discloses 
to view the far-famed city. Built around the base and upon the 
steep reverse slopes of a sheer perpendicular rock, towering 
for several hundred feet above the water, crowned by the 
batteries of the Citadel, her tortuous streets and ancient land- 
marks recall memories of those mighty deeds of which two 
great races are so justly proud. 

From the Heights of Abraham, or from the ramparts of the 
Citadel, one gazes upon a panorama of unsurpassed beauty. 
The ancient city, with its buildings both stately and picturesque, 
lies below ; across the majestic St. Lawrence, here fully a mile 
broad, Levis nestles at the foot of a wooded hill ; to the east 
the Island of Orleans, encircled by the arms of the gigantic 
river, faces the Falls of Montmorency; while to the north the 
smiling valley of the St. Charles is bounded in the far distance 
by the imposing chain of the Laurentian Range. 

About one hundred miles further up the river lies Montreal, 
the busy commercial capital of the Dominion, whose imposing 
public buildings, and beautiful private residences filled with art 
treasures and celebrated pictures, are sufficient and tangible 
proof of the wealth, prosperity, and culture of her citizens. 

From the mountain top that overlooks the city the eye roams 
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from the beautiful town with her wealth of church spires, domes 
and towers, to the islands floating in the rapid stream below, 
across the mighty waters spanned by the longest bridge in the 
world, over the wide plains to the far distant mountains stretch- 
ing away to the south beyond the frontier. It has been my good 
fortune to gaze upon this glorious view illumined by the 
radiance of a resplendent sunset when the autumn tints had 
bewitched the maple leaves into a canopy of crimson and gold 
—truly a sight to stir the emotions and make the heart beat 
with pride and gratitude at so fair and goodly a heritage. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article to 
make more than the very shortest reference to all the interest- 
ing and beautiful cities 1 have so much enjoyed visiting during 
my stay in Canada. Ottawa, the picturesque capital, with its 
stately Parliament buildings standing on the summit of a per- 
pendicular rock overhanging the Ottawa River; Toronto, 
known a hundred years ago as York Village, a small 
settlement on the shores of Lake Ontario, now a city of 
a quarter of a million inhabitants; Winnipeg, with its ever 
increasing population, its prosperous warehouses, and busy 
railway station, the sidings of which extend for a hundred miles ; 
Vancouver, the thriving seaport of the Pacific, the trading 
station with the Far East, with its national park, beautiful 
with tropical vegetation and trees 200 feet high and measuring 
60 feet in circumference: whilst near by in the Pacific lies 
the island of Vancouver, with its picturesque harbour of 
Esquimalt, and its attractive capital Victoria where roses bloom 
all the year round. 

To those accustomed to travel only through the limited area 
of the British Islands, a journey by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way from Montreal to Vancouver, a distance of 2900 miles, 
will prove a unique experience, full of charm and interest. 
From the moment that the train, with its long line of luxurious 
Pullman cars and its great monster engines throbbing with 
impatience, starts on its journey, it will be felt how man 
has fought with, and at last overcome, all those obstacles with 
which Nature in every phase has sought to impede his progress, 
but which he would never have attempted to vanquish had it 
not been for the very profusion with which she herself had 
scattered her best gifts. What can be more brilliantly lovely 
than the glimpse afforded of Western Ontario, the “ Garden of 
Canada,” when illuminated for mile after mile by the pink and 
white blossoms of its peaches and apples, or again, when the 
trees are bowed down by the weight of their golden fruit ? 

Then along the shores of Lake Superior (a great silver sea 
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studded with islands) the line is compelled to follow the 
sinuosities of the coast in so circuitous a fashion that from the 
carriage window the head of the train can be watched, now 
plunging into, now emerging from, the many tunnels which 
have been pierced through the solid rock. Like a huge black 
serpent the train glides swiftly on through a parterre of the 
crimson fire-weed that grows insuch lavishand reckless profusion. 
And still on, on, for ever on, through the limitless prairie, with its 
thousands upon thousands of acres of wheat, bringing wealth 
to the farmer and prosperity to mankind, past mighty irrigation- 
works enormously increasing the value of the land, and great 
grain elevators storing the golden crops—crops which might 
be increased a million fold, if men instead of starving in the 
over-populated towns of England would but come and till the 
soil. 

After the monotony of the prairie, the first glimpse of the 
Rockies is like a view of the Promised Land. The beauty 
of the remote mountain passes is indescribable, whilst 
far beneath them, lakes nestling at the foot of great glaciers 
sparkle like gems in a setting of dark fir trees, and reflect from 
an emerald surface and with a dazzling transparency the 
frowning rocky peaks on high. And then there is the sacred 
stillness of the snow-clad hills—a stillness broken only by the 
ceaseless murmur of the torrent bursting with a wild joy from 
the bondage of the rocks, hurling itself, one solid volume 
into space, to float in feathery spray to the dark depths 
below. Spacious hotels, built high up in the mountains, 
enable the traveller, while living in luxury, to enjoy the finest 
scenery in the world. 

I have, so far, referred solely to one class of the varied 
attractions afforded by Canada to those who know her not; to 
the beauty and interest attached to her scenery and her cities ; 
and I can only allude in a still more cursory fashion to a few 
of the many other inducements she offers, since they are too 
numerous even to name, 

Nothing in Canada can be more impressive than its endless 
waterways, threading the Dominion with a silver chain. Their 
hitherto latent power is being utilised by science and capital, 
working hand in hand for the further development of the 
country ; lonely islands are being converted into beautiful 
homes ; yachts are to be seen lying in harbours which till 
recently afforded shelter only to Indian canoes; enormous 
resources are daily being made more evident; the limitless 
agricultural capacity of the prairie, the unmeasured wealth 
of mineral lands, are daily being more and more developed. 
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Evetywhere, and in everything, progress is the password, 
energy the “ open sesame” to individual success. 

The way, indeed, in which the mining towns spring into 
existence seems aimost as miraculous as the jugglery of the 
Eastern conjurer who produces mango trees in the sandy 
desert. In British Columbia I have seen a city with tramcars, 
electric light, telephones, imposing shops, and even a skating 
rink, standing on a site which less than ten years before had 
been but a rocky waste. The traveller who has journeyed to 
Victoria might well wander on through the innumerable islands 
which embellish the beautiful coast of Alaska, far north to 
Dawson City and the Klondyke, where, in the region of the 
midnight sun, the miner works and waits—happy indeed 
should his toil be rewarded by a sight of the glimmering gold, 
a shining streak of treasure, washed free from stones and 
dross. 

I have said nothing of Canadian sport, to many Englishmen 
the most powerful of all attractions. Both Montreal and 
Toronto possess long-established Hunt Clubs with well- 
managed packs of hounds, and horses from which the most 
fashionable grass countries could draw a useful supply, whilst 
the race mectings held at Toronto, under the auspices of the 
Ontario Jockey Club, outshine, in respect to large fields and 
good management, many historic gatherings at home. 

1 could tell of lakes and streams full of magnificent trout, 
and of the salmon rivers of Quebec and New Brunswick, the 
finest in the world, now mostly the property of American 
Syndicates rightly availing themselves of opportunities which 
we English frequently ailow to slip through our fingers. I 
have seen lakes black with wild fowl of every description, and 
I could tell the sportsman of the haunts of the cariboo in 
Quebec; of the moose in the Upper Ottawa; of wapiti on the 
shores of Winipegosis; of numberless wild sheep and goat on 
the mountains of British Columbia. 1 could tell of yacht racing 
in the summer, and ice-boat sailing in the winter ; of brightly 
painted sicighs with their jangling bells; of skating; of ski-ing 
and tobogganing, with all their atmosphere of gaiety and merry- 
making. 

I have often been asked, and have always found it difficult 
to say, which is the most beautiful season in Canada—the 
white world of winter, lying silent and still under its pall of 
snow, with the brilliant sunshine reflected in myriads of dia- 
monds of dazzling radiance, the summer with its wealth ot 
wild flowers and foliage, or the autumn dressed by nature 
in a royal garb of crimson and gold. 
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But I must conclude my rapid sketch of the many delightful 
inducements Canada holds out to those who may feel tempted 
to visit her. I feel that | have done scant justice to a country 
that affords such varied opportunities to the pleasure-seeker. 
Of the Bras d’Or Lakes of Cape Breton; of the historic valley 
of Grand Pré, with all its Evangeline romance; of the Muskoka 
Lakes; of the Thousand Islands; of the Georgian Bay, rivalling 
as they do the beauties of any country in the world, I have 
said not a word. 

Neither have I spoken of the people of Canada, of those two 
great races which are now simultaneously building up their 
joint history : the English-speaking Canadian and the French- 
speaking Canadian, the hardy sons of English, Scottish and Irish 
ancestors, working side by side with the descendants of the 
old French nobility for one common end—the consolidation 
of the Empire—all equally devoted to the Crown. But I may 
allow myself to say this much, that any stranger travelling in 
their land will meet with nothing but the utmost kindness and 
hospitality from this generous and warm-hearted people. 

To appreciate the beauties of Canada she must be visited. 
To gauge properly the word “ Empire” there must be an 
intimate knowledge of the units which form its component 
parts. A sympathy must exist between the old world and the 
new. We in England should recognise the moral fibre of the 
men who long ago abandoned the comforts of civilisation, and 
went forth into Canadian wilds, laying the foundation of a 
glorious future by their enterprise, self-reliance, and endurance. 


MARY MINTO. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS CASE OF SIR 
ANTONY MACDONNELL 


TOWARDS the end of the month of October 1902 two important 
notices appeared in the public press. One stated that Sir 
David Harrel, who had discharged with eminent success the 
arduous duties of Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland for close upon ten years, had retired on attaining the 
age-limit prescribed for permanent civil servants by Order in 
Council. The other notice announced that a temporary 
successor had been found in the person of Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell, a distinguished Indian official, whose services had 
been “lent,” to quote the expression used, to the Irish Govern- 
ment by the Indian Viceroy’s Council. The duration of the 
loan was not stated; but in view of the somewhat similar case 
of the late Sir Robert Hamilton, who was borrowed from the 
Admiralty, and after a couple of years’ probation was gazetted 
Permanent Under-Secretary, Irish officials not unreasonably 
concluded that, like the motor-car, Sir Antony MacDonnell had 
come to stay. 

The uniform success which was said to have attended his 
administration of the various offices he held in India, encouraged 
the hope that the new Under-Secretary would adapt himself to 
the requirements of his office ; that he would lay aside the ré/e 
of minor statesman which from time to time he had been per- 
mitted to play in India, but which is impossible in the case of 
a permanent civil servant attached to any department of the 
Home Government ; and that he would assume the equally 
useful, but certainly less interesting part of subordinate official. 
There were two strong reasons why he, of all men, in fulfilling 
his duties, should have pursued a policy of extreme circum- 
spection ; which certainly would have dictated such a policy 
to a man possessed of average savoir faire. In the first place, 
he was a Roman Catholic and was appointed instead of a 
Protestant, and, secondly, his brother happened to be a promi- 
nent member of the Irish Nationalist Parliamentary Party. 
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That he might fully appreciate the force of the conflicting 
elements which go to make up political Ireland, on either side 
a curious blend of religion so-called, and politics, the Zimes, 


in commenting upon his appointment, uttered a warning note 
of no uncertain sound. 


That he will loyally recognise both the obligations and limitations of his 
position we do not question fora moment. It is not for an Under-Secretary 
to shape or advance a policy of his own, but to carry out with all his energy 
and with unswerving devotion the aims and the measures of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown. That Sir Antony MacDonnell is an Irishman and a 
Roman Catholic raises no objection to his appointment. The fact, however, 
makes it more imperative for the new Under-Secretary to keep clear of anything 
that would furnish even the shadow of a pretence for attributing to him any 
political bias.* 

That warning, given in good faith and in no partisan spirit, 
was ignored by Sir Antony MacDonnell. Doubtless the high 
authority with which he had been entrusted of late years in 
India unfitted him for taking “a back seat” in the Council 
chamber of Dublin Castle. Apparently at the outset he 
resolved to mould the policy of the Unionist government in 
Ireland after the fashion of his own well-known views ; and 
the constant and inevitable absences of the Lord-Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary, attending to their duties in Parliament, 
gave him a free hand, and drafting portions of the Irish Land 
Bill the desired opportunity. Had he furthered these aims 
by the usual official methods the Unionists would never have 
complained. Like everybody else he is free to “hoe his 
own row” as he thinks best, and any permanent settlement 
of the Irish Land Question would have been welcomed by every- 
body in Ireland, except, of course, the Nationalist members, 
and the paid agitators. But in an evil hour he resolved 
to adopt a policy of one-sided conciliation, and took into his 
confidence the bitterest foes of the Government. Henceforth 
the unwonted spectacle of a procession of Irish Nationalist 
politicians, both clerical and lay, was daily seen in the upper 
Castle yard, some of the processionists indeed fresh from 
prison, wending their way to the Under-Secretary’s office, 
attending conferences to which they had been bidden by their 
newly-found champion. That such confabulations are most 
irregular will be readily conceded, and the fact that none of 
the Unionist members for Ireland were consulted thus, although 
supporters of the party in power, suggests the unpleasant 
belief that the Under-Secretary permitted his own political 
leanings to bias his judgment. It is common knowledge 


* The Zimes, October 29, 1902. 
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that some of the views put forward by the Nationalists on 
those occasions, found expression in the early drafts of the 
Land Bill, but were deleted before it was printed. One 
immediate result of these hole-and-corner conferences was the 
wholesale revocation of the proclamations under which the 
Crimes Act was administered, and the release of Messrs. W. 
Redmond, Roche, and Harris, from Kilmainham jail, in the 
beginning of February 1903. Ten days later Mr. Duffy, M.P., 
Mr. O’Donnell, M.P., and seven other fellow prisoners, were 
enlarged before their sentences had expired, pursuant to the 
new Under-Secretary’s policy of concession. 

Small wonder, then, that disturbing Home Rule rumours 
were forthwith in circulation, not only in the Press of Ireland, 
but in England. On the authority of the Dazly Express, for 
instance, it was affirmed that a Government Bill would shortly 
be introduced to set up a Council in each of the four Provinces 
of Ireland. So persistent were these anti-Unionist rumours 
that it was not until they were denounced by Lord London- 
derry, in a letter published in the Zimes of April 7, 1903, and 
by Mr. Wyndham later on, that they were finally set at rest. 
They, however, left a nasty taste on Irish Unionist palates. 

During the ensuing months the Land Bill, introduced by 
Mr. Wyndham after Easter 1903, occupied the attention of 
everybody, including Sir Antony MacDonnell; but as soon as 
the measure became law, and the latter had leisure, his fertile 
brain conceived a scheme to settle the Irish University question. 
Undaunted by the failure of Mr, Gladstone in 1873, and having 
secured his puppets in the persons of Lord Dunraven and a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, this irrepressible official set 
to work and drew up a scheme which provided for the estab- 
lishment and endowment of a Roman Catholic College within 
Dublin University, in which the influence of the priests would 
have been supreme, and from which Protestants would be 
excluded. The publication of this scheme further damaged 
the prestige of the Government amongst their supporters in 
Ireland, in whose minds the belief that they were to be sacri- 
ficed to their political opponents had been crystallising. A 
few weeks later, however, they were filled with consternation 
when an outrageous act of injustice to a Protestant police- 
constable, compared to which the Beck scandal dwindles into 
insignificance, perpetrated with the concurrence of the Under 
Secretary, was brought to light. Briefly, the facts are as 
follows: John Anderson, a constable in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, was stationed at Kiltimagh, co. Mayo, the parish 
priest being Rev. Denis O’Hara, for many years a member of 
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the Congested Districts Board of Ireland. The constable had 
been seventeen years in the force, and bore an excellent 
character, but he was the only Protestant stationed in Kiltimagh, 
and was guilty of the unpardonable offence of being engaged 
to be married to a Roman Catholic girl there. In September 
1903 three serious charges were made against him: he was 
accused of using obscene language ; of being guilty of grossly 
immoral conduct; and of entering a public-house while on 
duty. In due course an inquiry was held, and the man was 
acquitted. Apparently on the requisition of Rev. Denis O’Hara, 
the parish priest, who, being a member of the Congested 
Districts Board, had the ear of the Castle, a second inquiry 
was held in November 1903. Three boys, the youngest being 
ten and the eldest twelve, were called to prove the first charge. 
Another constable, whom it was stated was in company 
with Anderson on the occasion in question, swore that 
he was not, in fact, present. The boy who spoke to 
the use of the obscene expression by Anderson, swore 
that he had not been speaking to the parish priest after the 
alleged incident; but he was evidently a bit of a casuist, for, on 
being cross-examined, he admitted that the priest had been 
speaking to him. The immoral conduct was deposed to by 
one man, but against his oath were the oaths of the accused 
and his fiancée, who were involved in the accusation, both of 
whom gave it an indignant denial. Further, the girl stated 
that O’Hara had remonstrated with her for keeping company 
with Anderson, because he was a Protestant, The evidence 
of this witness for the prosecution was also tainted, because 
he stated, on being cross-examined, that “ Father O’Hara was 
talking to me about the case.” With reference to the third 
charge, Anderson admitted having entered the public-house, 
but stated that he did so in discharge of his duty, and that he 
had made an entry of the fact in his book, which he produced, 
and was admitted to be correct by the prosecution. Evidently 
O’Hara was mixed up with this charge also, because the 
witness who supported it admitted that he immediately reported 
it to O’Hara, ‘‘ because he was in charge of the parish.” 
Nevertheless the charges were held proved, and the unfor- 
tunate constable was dismissed the force. Happily his friends 
were able to bring his case before the Chief Secretary, who, 
after a most careful and personal investigation, quashed the 
findings of the second Court, and reinstated Anderson in March 
last, with full pay and allowances for the whole period of his 
compulsory retirement. An inquiry was pressed for in the 
House of Commons last summer, when the question was raised 
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in debate, but it was refused by Mr. Wyndham, seeing that 
justice had been done to the man. His speech, however,* was 
no answer to the allegations made. O’Hara, so far from 
dissociating himself from the Anderson case, stated in a letter 
to the /rish Times on June 5 last, that he had good reason 
“for trying to get him removed from my parish to some more 
congenial clime.” This priest is still a member of the Congested 
Districts Board, and presumably enjoys the entire confidence of 
the Under-Secretary. 

What is known as the Ballinasloe Asylum Scandal is another 
straw which shows how the wind blows at present in Dublin 
Castle. The Senior Medical Officer of that Asylum was a Protes- 
tant, and the second, his junior by many years, was a Roman 
Catholic. Both had excellent testimonials, At a meeting of the 
Asylum Committee in the summer the RomanCatholic Archbishop 
of Tuam, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Galway, and three other 
Roman Catholic priests, who were present for the purpose, voted 
for the junior man, who was elected. Two Roman Catholic 
lay members protested at the injustice done the senior man, 
and the purely sectarian character of the election shocked 
even some of the Nationalist newspapers in Connaught. The 
junior man was manifestly elected because he was a Roman 
Catholic, but it was hoped that the Lord-Lieutenant—z.¢., the 
Under-Secretary—would refuse to ratify his appointment. The 
Under-Secretary made a show of protest, and asked for an ex- 
planation, which was discourteously refused, whereupon the 
appointment was duly confirmed. 

The internecine strife between the contending factions of 
the Irish Nationalists occupied their attention during last 
Session, and they had neither time nor energy left for promoting 
agitation and its resultant outrages in Ireland. As a consequence 
the Irish Executive had nothing of serious moment inhand. In 
these circumstances Sir Antony MacDonnell, having failed to 
carry his University scheme, thought he would make another 
essay in statecraft. Again puppets were called into exist- 
ence, and assumed both a local habitation and a name, viz., the 
Irish Reform Association. Again the obliging Lord Dunraven, 
like a reckless spendthrift, backed the bill. In due course the 
“ Devolution Scheme,” associated with his name, was launched 
on the stormy sea of Irish politics. I say associated with his 
name, for it is well-known, if not by “the man in the street,” 
at least by official Ireland, that the paternity of the scheme be- 
longs to Sir Antony MacDonnell, by whom it was re-drafted in 
his office in Dublin Castle. He thus identified himself with a 
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policy repugnant to his official chiefs, the Government, and the 
entire Unionist party. No sooner was the ‘scheme published 
than it was denounced by the Premier, the Chief Secretary, the 
Solicitor-General for England, the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, Lerd Londonderry, and in fact 
every Unionist who has since referred to it in public. Indeed, 
it is now public knowledge that the Under-Secretary was 
sharply reprimanded for his extraordinary action ; but reproof, 
rebuke, or exhortation, have evidently little effect upon this 
“strong ” official. 

In the month of last October he afforded further evidence 
of his failure to appreciate the subordinate character of his 
position. The Urban District Council of Castlebar, a body 
possessed of the political significance of the Three Tailors of 
Tooley Street, expressed a desire to present an address to Sir 
Antony MacDonnell. One wonders what can have implanted 
this desire in the hearts of the Mayo “stalwarts,” unless it was 
the prospect of a trip to Dublin, and a night in the Gaiety 
Theatre, or ‘‘ Dan Lowry’s,” at the expense of the rates, At 
all events, the Under-Secretary was approached, and the draft 
of the address with which it was proposed to honour him was, 
according to a statement in the 7imes of November 3, 1904, 
submitted for his approval. If, however, it is difficult to dis- 
cover the reason why this local authority should wish to present 
an address, it is ten times more difficult to imagine any valid 
reason why the Under-Secretary should desire to accept one. 
Were it accompanied by a piece of Irish plate one could 
perhaps understand, but it is not stated that the address was 
accompanied by anything more tangible than the foolscap upon 
which it was written. Sir Antony MacDonnell, however, 
accepted the compliment in the spirit in which it was offered, 
and whatever his motive, he received, in the fullest state he 
could assume, the District Councillors from the wilds of Mayo. 
The proceedings at the meeting, unique in the annals of Dublin 
Castle, were not published, although a shorthand note is said 
to have been taken; but the proud framers of the address sent 
a copy to the newspapers, and its publication turned a more 
or less comic episode in official life into a serious breach of 
official propriety. There is not space enough here to quote it 
in full; suffice it to say it pronounced an encomium upon the 
Permanent Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant for exercis- 
ing an invigorating influence over “the Executive of this 
unfairly-treated country,” for “sounding a note of warning to 
the bigots,” and so forth. In view of the fact that the draft 
of the address was submitted for approval, the Under-Secretary 
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must be deemed to have had knowledge of its contents. That 
he permitted such language to be addressed to him confirms 
the statement of the Irish Unionist members that he is not a 
man whose judgment or impartiality can be trusted. 

But even if Sir Antony MacDonnell had seriously tried to 
steer an even keel between the Irish Scylla and Charybdis, his 
success in that effort could be by no means assured. The 
office of Permanent Under-Secretary in Dublin Castle is very 
peculiar. Its genesis is shrouded in uncertainty, though it un- 
questionably existed prior to the Union. The earliest appoint- 
ment on record is that of Mr, Sackville Hamilton in 1780. 
Not improbably the office was created in consequence of the 
important administrative changes arranged by the Irish and 
English Parliaments about that time. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Lodge Morris in 1795, who in turn gave place to Mr. 
Edward Cooke in the following year. Mr. Alexander Marsden 
was the first incumbent after the Union, and on his retirement 
in 1806 Mr. James Traill was appointed. He only held the 
post for two years, and was succeeded by Sir Charles Saxton, 
Bart., who resigned in 1812. There are no records available 
to show the nature of the duties performed by these officials, 
but probably each acted as a sort of factotum to the Viceroy. 
The first Under-Secretary who made Irish history was Sir 
William Gregory. He was a very remarkable Irishman, and 
having represented Portarlington in the United Parliament for 
two years, was appointed Civil Under-Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant in 1812. Up to that time the Viceroy had also 
a Military Under-Secretary; and these two officials seem to 
have been identified with the Government policy of the moment, 
rather than the routine administration which was carried out 
by the officials of the Home Department, to which all Irish 
business had been assigned in the reforms of 1782. Indeed, 
until comparatively lately the Home Secretary was directly 
responsible for the acts of the Irish Government* and one of 
the objections urged against the inclusion of the Chief Secre- 
tary in the Cabinet was, that he weakened the unquestionable 
responsibility of the Home Secretary in Irish affairs.f 

During his term of office Sir William Gregory was the con- 
fidential adviser and intimate personal friend of successive Viceroys 
and Chief Secretaries. He was credited by O’Connell with being 
the virtual governor of Ireland ; and owing to the docility with 
which the Viceroys endorsed his policies, he has been described 
as “the dry nurse of young English statesmen.” That Gregory 
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was not wholly unmindful of his own personal interests appears 
from the fact that he procured the amalgamation of the Military 
Under-Secretaryship with his own office in 1821, He also had 
himself appointed Ranger of the Phoenix Park, in right of which 
he not only received increased cmolument, but entered into 
occupation of the Park Ranger’s Lodge, a fine residence built 
under the Stuarts, with sixty odd acres appurtenant, near 
the Viceregal residence in the Park. This Lodge was coolly 
appropriated by succeeding Under Secretaries to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, regardless of the nature of Gregory’s tenure, and 
since then has come to be regarded as the residence and 
perquisite of the Under-Secretary for Ireland. Towards the end 
of Lord Liverpool’s Premiership Gregory’s influence began to 
wane, and in 1827 when Lord Anglesea became Viceroy in 
Canniny’s Administration, although the Tory Party remained in 
office, it was considered inexpedient to longer retain Gregory’s 
services. Accordingly he was called upon to resign, and did in 
fact send in his papers; but Canning died before a successor 
had been appointed, and Gregory retained ofhce for four years 
longer, until the return of Lord Anglesea to Dublin Castle in 
1831, when it appears he was removed from office.* He was 
succeeded by Sir William Gosset, and the salary attached to the 
post was increased from £1789 to £1900 per annum ;f but as 
he was unable to accommodate himself to the new policy 
inaugurated after the Emancipation Act, he was obliged, on the 
accession of the Melbourne Ministry to power in 1835, to make 
room for a man “ untrammelled by the traditions of the place.” 
In Mr. Thomas Drummond,} Lord Mulgrave and Lord Morpeth, 
his Chief Secretary, found a man who certainly answered to 
that description. He was a Scotchman, and a distinguished 
officer of the Royal Engineers. Having been engaged for 
several years on the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, he was 
appointed Under Secretary in succession to Sir William Gosset, 
whom it is evident the O’Connell party had been mainly 
instrumental in discrediting. He only filled the position until 
1840, when his death terminated his unpopular labours, but in 
that short period he fully answered the expectations of his 
chiefs, and, to use a familiar expression, “made things hum.” 
No sooner was he appointed than he assumed Viceregal 
authority and remodelled the Petty Sessions Courts in Ireland, 
numbering over 600. The local justices were said to have been 
negligent in the discharge of their voluntary duties, and it was 
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alleged that they administered justice to the prejudice of Roman 
Catholics. To remedy this state of affairs Drummond appointed 
a number of stipendiary magistrates,* whose duty it was to 
attend Petty Sessions and report direct to the Under-Secretary. 
Well might he say of the local justices, “I clipped their wings” ; 
but he little dreamed that forty years later his stipendiaries 
would be execrated by the very party to satisfy which they 
were called into being. Order, or rather disorder, was main- 
tained in Dublin by 400 “watchmen vile;” these worthies 
were superseded by 1000 effective police. He reorganised the 
Constabulary and raised it to a strength of 10,000 men. “He 
was practically the Ruler of Ireland” ¢ and each day he held a 
levée to which peer and peasant, landlord and tenant, Catholic 
and Protestant, were cordially invited. That his courtiers, 
however, were drawn from the Nationalist Party appears most 
probable, for it was stated that “‘O’Connell spends two or three 
hours daily in close conference with Mr. Drummond.” } 
Nor did he stop at merely sympathising with the popular 
party. It is stated on the authority of Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy that Drummond took a leading part in the formation of 
a Liberal party in Ulster, and so highly were his services 
appreciated that he was asked to contest Belfast in the Liberal 
interest in 1839. 

In April 1838 a magistrate and landlord named Cooper 
was shot dead on his way to Tipperary fair, and a friend 
accompanying him was mortally wounded. A memorial, signed 
by Lord Lismore, Lord Glengall, and thirty other justices for 
the county, was addressed to the Castle, calling attention to the 
disturbed state of the country, and demanding remedial mea- 
sures. Six weeks later Drummond answered it in a letter of 
unparalleled length, in the course of which he discredited the 
truth of the facts put forward, hinted that the state of the 
country was attributable to the conduct of the landlords in the 
past, and reminded them in a well-known sentence that “ pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights.” The prudence of this 
document has never been defended, and it naturally incensed 
the landlords of Ireland. Drummond became immediately 
most unpopular, and the feeling against him was enhanced by 
the occurrences of the autumn. On New Year’s Day, 1839, 
Lord Norbury, son of the celebrated Irish Judge, was shot, 
and two days later he died. His assassin escaped and was 
never brought to justice. Immediately the storm which had 
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been brewing burst upon Drummond. Norbury’s murder and 
the disturbances in the country were attributed to his letter, 
and he was denounced by the 7zmes in unmeasured terms.* 
Without criticising Drummond’s actions, upon which there is 
a divergence of opinion, few will deny that they were such 
as only an official directly responsible to Parliament should be 
permitted to perform. 

Drummond died in 1840, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Nicholas McDonald, who gave place to Mr. Edward Lucas in 
the following year. Mr. Pennefather succeeded him in 1845, 
and was relieved of his office by Sir Thomas Redington in 
1846. On Redington’s transfer to another office two years 
later, Sir G. R. Wetherall was appointed Under-Secretary. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Wynne, who held office for less than a 
year, giving place in 1853 to Sir Thomas Larcom, a man far 
abler and more successful than any of his predecessors. 
Curiously enough, Larcom too, like Drummond, had been 
a Royal Engineer officer, and had served for over twenty 
years in Ireland. He hadrendered “ yeoman’s service ” before 
he became Under-Secretary in organising the Famine Relief 
works in 1847-8. His tenure of the office was different from 
that of any of his predecessors in that it was made non-political. 
He was appointed at a very turbulent period, and had scarcely 
entered upon his duties before he was called upon to combat the 
seditious movement which culminated in the Phoenix conspiracy 
in 1859. Nosooner had he overthrown it than the crescent 
Fenian Brotherhood demanded all his energy, In November 
1865, James Stephens, and a little later Clarke Luby, John 
O'Leary, the O’Donovan Rossa and others, were arrested, and 
were duly sentenced to long terms of penal servitude. He also 
crushed the subsequent “rising” in March 1867, at Tallaght, 
co. Dublin, and a few days later beheld a couple of hundred 
Fenians, who had been captured in the Dublin mountains, 
paraded in the Lower Castle Yard. When he retired in 1869 
order in Ireland had been restored. Although he initiated an 
immense amount of remedial work, his régime is best expressed 
by the phrase ‘‘ Larcom and the police,” just as the administra- 
tion of his ablest predecessor is best connoted by the legend 
‘Drummond andthe mob.” During his term of office Larcom 
wielded immense power. “If he had been Viceroy he could 
not have been more entirely identified during that time with the 
Government of Ireland."t Few, however, will maintain that a 
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permanent and subordinate official should be accorded such 
power now. 

Mr. T. H. Burke filled the position from 1869 until May 
1882, when he was assassinated ; nothing politically abnormal, 
however, marked his Secretaryship, except his tragic end, 
The vacancy caused by his lamentable death was temporarily 
filled by the appointment of the late Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, a 
Scotchman like Drummond, who was obligingly “lent” by 
the Admiralty Board, to which he was Permanent Secretary. 
After a year or so he was permanently appointed to Dublin 
Castle. Hamilton was one of the earliest converts to Mr. 
Parnell’s Home Rule policy. Indeed, it has been said that it 
was he mainly who influenced both Earl Spencer, the Lord- 
Lieutenant at the time, and Mr. Gladstone, to start on their 
downward career. He made no secret of his views, and it 
was persistently rumoured that he drafted the Home Rule 
Bill of 1886. For these reasons it was found impossible, 
when Lord Salisbury came into power, to continue the employ- 
ment as Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of a man so 
closely identified with, if not pledged to, the Separatist pro- 
gramme. He was accordingly appointed Governor of Tas- 
mania, and for a time General Sir Redvers Buller reigned in 
his stead. The services of the latter were retained but a year 
by the Irish Government, and he was succeeded by Sir J. West 
Ridgeway, who in 1893, was shunted by Mr. Morley into the 
Governorship of the Isle of Man. It would appear that Sir 
West Ridgeway was also unable to confine his energies to a 
strictly official performance of his duties. He has recently 
stated* that fifteen years ago he submitted to Lord Londonderry 
and Mr. Balfour, who then filled the offices of Lord-Lieutenant 
and Chief Secretary, respectively, a drastic, scheme for re- 
modelling, on a popular basis, the whole administration of 
Ireland. Apparently, however, his uninvited services as quack- 
statesman were not appreciated by his responsible chiefs, for his 
modest scheme was pigeon-holed and never saw the light. His 
successor, Sir David Harrel, was, all things considered, perhaps 
the most ideal official that has filled that responsible position. 
He served Mr. Morley for two years, and since then Mr. Gerald 
Balfour and Mr. Wyndham. Yet he never overstepped those 
official limitations which usage imposes upon a high permanent 
civil servant. Even in the height of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s un- 
popularity, the strict propriety of his conduct was never 
impugned by the dissentient Unionists. That he carried with 
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him into his retirement the heartiest good wishes of the Irish 
Nationalists affords conclusive proof that, during his long 
tenure of office he gave them no grounds of complaint, His 
signal success in this respect is fin a great measure due to his 
earlier training in the Royal Irish Constabulary, and, later on, 
as head of the Dublin Police. He never forgot that he was a 
subordinate official, and his strong common sense preserved 
him at all times from that affliction popularly known as “ swelled 
head.” 

I have briefly examined the official conduct of all those 
Under Secretaries who were not nonentities, and have, I think, 
shown that, with the exception of Mr. T. H. Burke and Sir 
David Harrel, both of whom were preserved from straying be- 
yond the confines of their office by long official training, all 
overstepped the admitted limitations that are imposed upon 
permanent officials. It is only what I might call professional 
officials who can keep themselves free from party strife in such 
environments as surround the Irish Under-Secretaryship. Men 
unschooled by the discipline of the public service are powerless 
to resist being drawn into the vortex of politics. Authorities 
upon the Government of Ireland include the Under-Secretary 
in the same category as the Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary. 
Lord Mayo, probably the most distinguished and successful 
Chief Secretary prior to Mr. Arthur Balfour, expressed this view 
in one of those parliamentary debates upon the evergreen sub- 
ject of the state of the Emerald Isle. He said, “Who are the 
persons that form the Executive Government? They are five 
in number, viz., His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, the Chief 
Secretary, the Lord Chancellor, the Attorney-General, and the 
Under-Secretary.”* Mr. Todd is equally clear as to the 
high character of the office, and states that the Under-Secretary 
is practically the head of the Irish establishment in Dublin 
Castle.t| One is not surprised, therefore, to find Under- 
Secretaries from time to time playing the part of Ministers of 
the Crown, unfettered by any of those party limitations by 
which Ministers inclined to “kick over the traces” may be 
restrained. No parliamentary, not to say permanent Under- 
Secretary in this country would have dared to embark upon 
the course Sir Antony MacDonnell has steered with self- 
satished composure since his appointment. Just picture Mr. 
Bonar-Law receiving the personal congratulations of a deputa- 
tion from the Tariff Reform League, assembled to scoff at Mr. 
Balfour’s policy of Retaliation ; or Mr. Cochrane encouraging 
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the extreme temperance party to wreck Mr. Akers-Douglas’s 
Licensing Bill; or Sir William Anson coquetting in the 
Education Office with a group of Passive Resisters. As long 
as party government obtains in the United Kingdom, so long 
must every official, whether Minister or permanent sub- 
ordinate, loyally support the party in power. The duty of 
permanent officials has been clearly laid down by Mr. Hearn,* 
and other constitutional writers, and if they are permitted to 
exceed it our party system would soon become a farce. 

In view of the peculiar nature of the Irish Under-Secretary- 
ship, the only satisfactory solution of the present difficulty, 
which I have shown is only a recurrence of previous experi- 
ences, is to make it a Ministerial office. In 1887 the late 
Colonel King-Harman was appointed to the newly-created 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaryship to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
without salary. In the following year a Bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons placing the post on a permanent footing 
and providing a salary for it. King-Harman died in June 
of that year, however, and a successor was never appointed, 
and the Bill was not proceeded with. A Bill was necessary 
in that case, as it was proposed to allocate {1000 per annum 
as salary to the post. In the present case, however, it is 
doubtful that statutory authority would be necessary, as the 
suggestion is simply to declare the post to be one which must 
be held by a Minister of the Crown. Nor would any difficulty 
be found in providing for its present occupant. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell is stated to have been only “lent” by the Indian 
Government, That Department could at any moment call in 
the “loan,” and its repayment would gladly be made by the 
Unionists of Ireland, who, unlike most borrowers, are of opinion 
that it has been outstanding far too long. 


F, ST. JOHN MORROW. 
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AGNOSTICISM AND NATIONAL 
DECAY 


IT is not among philosophers that we shall come across a view, 
widely held and often expressed, which denies the influence on 
social progress of creeds or ideals. Liberty of conscience, 
freedom of thought and speech, are indeed applauded by many 
just because, as they say, opinions do not matter any more 
than the colour of a man’s beard or the cut of his coat. Let 
him be Christian, agnostic, atheist, we are told, it is all one on 
the Stock Exchange, in business, enterprise, amusement. If 
he takes a hand in modern life he must play the game. And 
with that game his private fancies have nothing to do. In like 
manner the nafion—any nation—is committed to a struggle 
for existence in which the fittest will survive. On this argu- 
ment, agnosticism belongs to the world of pure speculation, 
like the higher mathematics. It can neither make nor mar the 
fortunes of an empire. And the discussion of it may be left 
to clergymen or professors who feel drawn towards abstruse 
but unprofitable studies. 

This frankly indifferent attitude must have received a shock 
when Professor Huxley, the father of agnosticism, delivered his 
Romanes Lecture at Oxford in 1893. For he laid down in 
unmistakable terms that without ideals, deliberately chosen, 
there could be no improvement in society. Allowing that the 
‘“cosmic process” governed Nature, he went on to declare that 
‘“‘ social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at 
every step, and the substitution for it of another, which may 
be called the ethical process; the end of which is not the 
survival of those who may happen to be the fittest, in respect 
of the whole of the conditions which obtain, but of those who 
are ethically the best.”* 

Social advance was, therefore, according to Huxley, bound 
up with advance in right conduct, and was merely another 
name for it when viewed on the largest horizon, Ethics, 
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civilisation, progress, were but different facets of the same 
jewel. And social, or national decay, being the contrary to 
all this, must mean the production of the ethically unfit, who 
are really, whatever their pretensions, uncivilised or degenerate, 
So much appears to be evident from the text which I have 
quoted above. Moreover, that we might not be in the dark as 
touching his drift and purpose, the eloquent Professor went on 
to clear his words by definition. ‘As I have already urged,” 
he told his Oxford auditors, 


the practice of that which is ethically best—-what we call goodness or virtue— 
involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, is opposed to that which 
leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In place of ruthless self- 
assertion it demands self-restraint ; in place of thrusting aside, or treading 
down, all competitors, it requires that the individual shall not merely respect, 
but shall help his fellows ; its influence is directed, not so much to the survival 
of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as possible to survive. It repudiates 
the gladiatorial theory of existence.” 

This declaration, from the lips of our most celebrated 
agnostic, who had invented the title under which his no-religion 
was henceforth to walk the world, called out cries of admiration 
on one side, of dissent and dismay on the other. It was 
admired by Christians, who did not in the least look for it in 
so hostile a quarter. But many of the Professor’s friends and 
former allies cast it out as treason to science, a breach of logic, 
and a lapse into orthodoxy. The growing school of which 
Frederick Nietzsche had become the prophet, were vehement 
in reprobating so bold an attempt to exalt ethics above what 
they termed ‘ Nature”; but they asked for Huxley’s reasons 
in vain. He could not, or would not, allow that he was only 
half an agnostic, and had found himself unable to frame a 
theory of civilisation from which the old Christian ideals might 
be eliminated. Nevertheless, if men ceased to be orthodox in 
their beliefs, it was not likely that they would take the New 
Testament for the standard of their conduct, whether as indi- 
viduals or as nations. The agnostic was bound to discover 
and to establish a code of morals that should make for pro- 
gress, or he was the herald and would prove to be in no small 
measure the cause of social decay. Did, then, religious opinions 
not matter to the prosperity of a people? It would seem, on 
the contrary, that nothing mattered so much. 

The great issue, it has been well observed, for England as 
for every other modern State, is decline or ascent. No society 
in our Western world can rest on a level, or print a stereotype 
and live by it. There are certainly laws and conditions of 
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progress which it is out of our power to fulfil unless we think 
the truth about them. If Professor Huxley was not astray in 
his definition of social virtue, and if a nation rises or falls 
according as it multiplies the “ethically best,” or hinders their 
multiplication, we are justified in asking what is our present 
ideal of life, as lived in the English-speaking world, and what 
are the facts which underlie our practice. The morals com- 
mended by our Romanes lecturer with an assurance so un- 
clouded are, it will never be denied, Christian. They were not 
framed, or preached, or realised on a large historical plan by 
agnostics, but, as might have been anticipated, by the followers 
of Him who first made them familiar in a Divine example. 
The consistent agnostic repudiates them, precisely because they 
run counter to the cosmic process. How can man, he argues, 
dream of forcing his own moral standard upon nature? “ Why 
should we not look at him,” inquires the translator of Nietzsche, 
“as a being above all physiological, and measure first of all the 
value of his art, civilisation, and religion, by their effect upon 
his species, by the standard of physiology?” * The ethical 
process ought to obey the cosmic process, being only a means 
to that end. Evolution, not directed by any moral laws, 
absolutely unfettered by ideals, is the only God. And all 
future civilisation is bound to be secular, 

As for religion, Christian or any other, when its dogmas are 
no longer believed its ethics pass away, by sheer logical 
necessily, in obedience to that instinct which is ever rounding 
our existence into an ordered whole. Thus we are approach- 
ing to a “ transvaluation of values” like that which took place 
when the old Pagan world exchanged the thyrsus for the 
crucifix. It is now being wrought out in the midst of us, 
partly as a reaction, but still more as a revolt, from the 
‘‘ ascetic ” maxims of Christ. Those maxims were recognised 
and had public acknowledgment among Puritans as among 
Catholics ; in sad-coloured New England not less than in sun- 
burnt Spain. Huxley was, therefore, upon this showing, in 
his Oxford lecture a benighted Christian, a Saul among the 
prophets, who ought to have known better than to strip him- 
self before the University and all Europe of the mantle of 
science, that he might lie down with partisans of self-sacrifice 
and check the cosmic Juggernaut’s advance. 

I hope the situation is now clear. By an agnostic I mean 
every one who has, consciously or unconsciously, decided that 
nothing can be known of the origin, end, or purpose of things ; 
and who therefore acts as if human hopes and fears are alike to 
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be interred with his bones. There is one life, the present ; 
one duty, to make the most of it ; one irretrievable failure, to 
have passed by, or thrown away, opportunities of happiness 
during our brief season. From those opportunities, remark, all 
sources are cut off which imply or demand belief in the world 
to come, in a God who is not the cosmic formula, in transcen- 
denial rewards and punishments, in revelation, prayer, and, to 
sum up, in religion. For all these things are falsehoods, or at 
least fictions, and science is founded on truth. Nay, it will be 
patent on a little consideration, that once the agnostic knows his 
own mind, he cannot, if he would, discover happiness in the old 
mythology. Transition takes time; piecemeal and _ illogical 
characters may vex the symmetry of a new social order ; but 
these will be like the Pagani who hid themselves in out-of-the- 
way nooks when Christianity triumphed, survivals that do not 
count. The coming experiment, of which tokens are every day 
more obvious, will endeavour to carry on our social system, 
hitherto in various degrees governed by the ethical standard 
which Huxley described as the best, not in that manner at all, 
but as a physiological problem to be resolved by purely scien- 
tific methods. 

Of this threatened revolution the first symptoms are already 
upon us. While philosophy argues, society acts. And society 
has, to an amazing extent, translated the agnostic views into a 
code of conduct. Religion, for a very large number, and those 
in stations of influence, is no longer on its trial ; it has ceased 
to exist. Doubt, positive and paralyzing, has taken hold of so 
many that a protest in the shape of revivals, accompanied by 
intense excitement, is spreading among the less educated, who 
feel that the clergy themselves have too often opened the gates 
which they were sworn to defend and are letting in the enemy. 
I do not write these words by way of challenge, still less by way 
of satire, but as indicating phenomena which every observant 
man will judge for himself. That the future of England, as of 
other countries at a like degree of culture, depends on its 
attitude towards the secularist or agnostic view of life and 
action, I am convinced. And that we possess, even at this early 
stage of the movement, facts on which to form an estimate of 
its course by-and-by, shall be now shown, briefly in the space 
allotted, yet, as I hope, not without sufficient grounds, 

We are taking for granted, as Huxley did in his Romanes 
Lecture, that all human progress worthy of the name is, at last, 
ethical. And, furthermore, that the heart of ethics is self- 
sacrifice. We will not stay to answer difficulties well-worn in 
these high questions, concerning the relation of the individual 
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to society. Be it enough to assent when our Professor demands 
“that each man who enters into the enjoyment of the advan- 
tages of a polity shall be mindful of his debt to those who have 
laboriously constructed it; and shall take heed that no act of 
his weakens the fabric in which he has been permitted to 
live.’* Such is the duty of the citizen, the father of a family, 
the landlord, the lawgiver, the administrator, and of every one 
else who is protected by the sovial order, especially when from 
that order he wins the privileges that we term vested rights, 
rank, property in public resources, and an hereditary income. 
With regard to women, it is equally clear that marriage and 
maternity in a civilised condition have their duties, as well as 
their claims; that anarchy is not an ideal of motherhood ; and 
that the home is the foundation at all times of what is ethically 
best. 

Now it appears to not a few lovers of progress, in the sense 
laid down, that modern economics have joined hands with 
modern unbelief in an attempt, the outcome of which, if left to 
itself, would be catastrophe. We hold that civilisation, here in 
England, oversea in the United States, in Australia, and, coming 
back to the Old World, above all in France, is exposed to a 
great danger, and may, during the twentieth century, enter on 
a period of decline. We believe that period has begun in 
France, which seems to have lost the power of selecting fit 
governors, and is utterly given over to Ma‘ihusian practices. But 
we observe the like phenomena, due to not unlike causes, 
though not yet on so large a scale, in Great Britain and many 
of its dependencies ; while in the United States a dissolution 
of marriage seems to be spreading far and wide. The Puritan 
families, on which the greatness of America was founded, are 
dying out of the land they refuse to occupy with their descen- 
dants. President Roosevelt, who is alarmed at the reign of 
trusts, now calls for legislation to stem the tide of divorce. 
These are grave symptoms, not confined to any one race, con- 
stitution, or social degree, in the hundred and seventy millions 
whom we may describe as the vanguard of progress. I will 
not extend the survey across the Rhine, although in Germany 
too, and elsewhere on that side, the prospect is assuredly dis- 
quieting. But when we perceive whole nations liable to one 
disease, which every year returns only to multiply its ravages, 
we are led to imagine that it cannot have in these various 
countries different causes ; but that a certain kind of atmo- 
sphere and climate favours the deadly infection. What, we ask 
ourselves, has happened to bring about this plague and to give 

* Huxley, /oc. cét., p. 82. 
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it strength? In social changes it will be seen, if we look closely 
into them, that a revolution in thought is always the beginning, 
wherever some great cosmic influence—some glacial period or 
some abnormal increase of temperature—cannot be invoked. 
A glacial period, truly, is setting in ; but of the mind, not of 
the globe. And its name isAgnosticism. The intellectual sun 
is darkened ; human life is moving away from the centre of 
light towards the depths of space. Men and women shape 
their conduct more and more as if there were no God. 

When we have sorted out this cause from the mingled yarn 
of daily events, we can follow it in action and explain a world 
of things that would otherwise be most perplexing. - Note, how- 
ever, that it is not always, and need not be, as obvious to the 
victim as it becomes to the looker-on. From their very nature 
general laws escape observation. People go by custom; when 
the custom changes it does so gradually ; and imitation may be 
widespread ere philosophers themselves have accounted for it. 
Thus it is now some five-and-twenty years since the birth-rate 
in England began to fall; it was lowest in 1904; but only when 
the Socialist reformer called attention to it were the public in 
any degree troubled. Even now, they have not grasped its real 
significance. Large families are ceasing to be desirable. Why ? 
For economic reasons; they cannot be supported according to 
the standard of comfort which prevails in any class above the 
lowest. Yet this is not an ultimate reason; it is rather the 
starting-point of a new inquiry. How comes it, we must 
demand, that the lessening birth-rate affects even those classes 
where wealth is secure and leisure ample? Poverty, or the 
dread of it, will account for a decline in marriage; but it is 
not mere poverty that will explain why fewer children, compara- 
tively to the population, were born in England last year than 
at any time since State registers have been kept. What has 
befallen the idea of marriage? That is the question. Poverty 
and luxury, pleasure-seeking instead of duty, and disbelief in 
the Bible which has laid under anathema the violation of 
natural laws—these must all be taken together. The spirit of 
anarchic individualism that cries out “No God, no Master!” 
is needed to tell us why Englishmen and their wives, once 
dedicated to a blameless and lasting union, have fallen into the 
pit which Malthus or his followers digged for them. 

It is idle, as well as provoking, to say that such things ought 
not to be discussed in public, They will require, more and 
more, to be discussed, if we want to know the true condition 
of England. Nor yet of England alone. For their signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that wherever unbelief has taken hold, or 
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doubt saps the ancient creeds, there Malthus reigns instead of 
Christ. When the fierce assault was beginning, with Bentham, 
James Mill, and the Westminster Review to give it a programme, 
which in seventy or eighty years has wrought the defeat we are 
witnessing of Christian virtue, one of its chief axioms was 
borrowed from the Essay on Population. The utilitarian spent 
his days in proving that “there are too many children.” He 
has been echoed by the downright atheist in Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra, who Calls the State, with its Poor Laws and its Factory 
Laws, “the refuge of the superfluous.” In other words, it was 
Christian pity which had stepped in, and which would not allow 
the lords of capital to abolish all difference between their 
animated and their mechanical instruments for producing the 
value which they took to themselves. 

An exclamation of despair on this humane account may be 
heard in those old, and happily now discredited, manuals of the 
“Let alone” economics. ‘ Unless the working class,” observes 
McCulloch or another, “resolve to limit their offspring, they 
must continue to feel the pinch of poverty.” Now, however, 
the rich and richest class are limiting their offspring. The 
proletarian was advised, nay entreated, to take counsel of 
Malthus. But the millionaire, in act or in hope, is doing the 
like, and for a reason which, in last analysis, turns out to be 
equally condemned by ethics. Both are “hurting the fabric of 
the State in which they live.” But whereas the proletarian may 
plead his low wages, uncertain employment, narrow lodging, 
and how impossible is home when the mother works all day in 
a factory, or is sweated in her miserable den, what is the 
fashionable woman’s apology ? We can hardly give it a decent 
English name, In French it has been expressed by Maupassant 
as “]’inutile beauté.” The wife is resolute to take her pleasure 
as long as may be; she sacrifices her home to the world which 
drives in the Bois de Boulogne, meets at the Comédie Frangaise, 
and peoples Cosmopolis, ‘Le monde ow l’on s’amuse et 
sennuie.” Another might describe it as the world where 
nobody works for his living, and where every one eats the fruit 
of many men’s toil and many women’s vice or suffering. 

Doubtless certain of these criminals appear in the catalogue 
as believers ; they attend smart churches ; they look down on 
the Socialist of Hyde Park or Belleville. But we are now in 
the Palace of Truth; we cannot take a badge for a wedding- 
garment. We should ever bear in mind that a great company, 
well-nigh controlling the European press, and including most 
famous names, has during more than fifty years declared the 
alliance between knowledge and unbelief to be at once neces- 
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sary and inevitable. Tospeak only of England—consider again 
Bentham, the two Mills, Darwin, Huxley, Bain, and Spencer ; 
are not these, to an average man, the lights of the nineteenth 
century ? Well, with whatever differences, they all agree to 
reject Christian dogma ; and, if we leave out Stuart Mill, they 
cast from them every hope in immortality and will not hear of 
a personal God. 

With such a system, the anarchy of isolated pleasure-seekers 
becomes perfectly intelligible. Neither will it seem easy for 
the Socialist who holds a nobler creed, but has flung away its 
Christian premisses, to prove that the egoist is in the wrong. 
‘“« My pleasure for me” is a maxim which sounds more appetis- 
ing, and therefore more reasonable than “ Your pleasure bought 
by my self-sacrifice.” Professor Huxley assures us that “ Laws 
and moral precepts are directed to curbing the cosmic process 
and reminding the individual of his duty to the community, to 
the protection and influence of which he owes, if not existence 
itself, at least the life of something better than a brutal savage.” 
No doubt he does; but on what compulsion are you to make 
him recognise a duty which brings no personal pleasure, 
when such pleasure is all the motive he allows ? 

Let me not be misunderstood. I believe in virtue and self- 
sacrifice, or Ishould be no Christian. But the point is whether, 
to the common man, you can justify virtue and self-sacrifice 
when you have denied his God, resolved his heaven into the 
boundless ether, and taught him to believe in mere physi- 
ology. I say, with past history open before me, that 
you will do no such thing. But the argument is all the 
stronger when we look at present and undeniable facts. Fifty 
years of discussion, ending in widespread doubt, have created 
not only new conditions under which the social forces must 
act, but new judgments regarding the way in which the human 
faculties ought to be exercised. We are living in a commercial 
era. It has made the tour of the world. Exploration, dis- 
covery, the taking in of fresh territories, and more intense 
cultivation of areas already occupied, have transformed our 
globe into one huge market, and a really “ closed State” has 
become impossible. Science is the mother of these world- 
industries, But science, which can produce practically ad 
infinitum, in spite of Malthus, knows not as yet how to distri- 
bute its products so as to fulfil Huxley’s demand. It cannot 
“ fit as many as possible to survive.” 

For look at the facts and figures. Social misery is always 
with us in the shape of a residuum, to be counted by millions, 
who are on the brink of destitution. Degeneracy has become 
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so menacing that Royal Commissions make it the subject of 
their inquiries. Crime does not diminish, though it changes its 
character from violence to cunning and robs where it used to 
commit murder. Outrages due to the animal passions are 
everywhere greatly on the increase. Low birth-rates, as we 
have seen, bear witness to the number of fraudulent marriages, 
never so frequent or so largely approved at any previous time 
in Our national history, which from this point of view is now 
comparable to that of the declining Roman Empire. Divorces 
have grown to be familiar among the wealthy classes ; deser- 
tion of wife or husband, and separation by the magistrate’s fiat, 
among theworking people. Speculation, betting, gamesof hazard, 
form the business or the amusement of women no less than 
men, to a degree which would have struck a generation not so 
bent on gain dumb with surprise and amazement. The drink- 
problem baffles legislation, confounds the preacher, and is ex- 
plained by the physician as arising from nervous demands made 
by an overwrought temperament, by the high pressure at which 
every one lives, and the consequent feeble reaction to normal 
stimulus. Cynicism, pessimism, and other less describable 
tones, may be heard at dinner-tables, colour conversation, have 
their schools in literature, and form no insignificant chapter in 
current politics and philosophy. There can be no question 
that, as a materialised civilisation spreads in towns and even in 
villages, the rate of mental disturbance rises and asylums mark 
its growth. Last of all, suicide, laying its dreadful grasp on 
children as well as their elders, closes the tragic record. Suicide 
is the most appalling result of a social order from beneath 
which the moral and religious supports have been, to an 
incredible extent, withdrawn. 

Whatever lights may be stolen into this picture by an apologist 
for things as they are, the shadows remain. Facts and figures, 
I repeat, tell this melancholy tale. A general impression, not 
to be reasoned away by columns of prosperous imports and 
exports, does but confirm it. Our economics have not resolved 
the problem of national security at home or abroad. And our 
economics are the direct result of our accepted philosophic 
teaching. It has been purely atomic, aggressively individual. 
Why was it so? Because, when it had flung away in fierce 
disdain the old religious principles, it could preach no other 
than self-interest. We know that it tried hard. The patriarch 
of modern wealth-producing science, Adam Smith, after he had 
written his Old Testament of money-making, added to it his 
New Testament of love, which he called “sympathy.” The 
‘wealth of nations” was to find its justification in the “ moral 
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sentiments.” A whole literature followed him up, or rather 
was derived from his ancestor Rousseau; it bore on its flag the 
device termed by Auguste Comte “ Altruism,” by Stuart Mill 
“Utilitarianism.” In either case it was maintained that the 
self-regarding instinct of our nature is not the whole of it. 
Luther’s doctrine of “total depravity,” which experience as 
well as the ancient Churches called in question, was thrown 
aside, and man came forth from Rousseau’s transforming 
process “naturally good,” corrupted only by institutions. It 
was to this principle of “solidarity” that Professor Huxley 
would have turned for help towards the victory over what he 
combats as “the fanatical individualism of our time.” We 
note his admission that such has been the result hitherto of a 
philosophy which interprets evolution without God. But we 
cannot perceive any solid hope for the future in a mere 
utilitarian motive, not even when its object is society at large. 

First, we say, the evidence of our own age tells against it. 
Men are endowed with an instinct of sympathy or fellow 
feeling, which prompts them to seek the happiness of the tribe 
as well as their own. Be itso. But when religious motives 
fall away, and men no longer seek to do the will of God, 
because whether there be any God they do not know, after 
what fashion, in what measure, will the sympathetic instinct 
have its course? Are periods of unbelief distinguished as 
periods of active benevolence? At any rate, is it true that the 
enormous operations in business which rule over and shape 
our daily lives, our commerce, politics, wars in South Africa, 
schemes of taxation, alliances and enmities, are striking examples 
of the philosophy which keeps in view its neighbour’s good ? 
Do trusts, combines, monopolies, and the stealing of public 
“franchises” in the United States prove that the “ethical 
best” is the rule of Wail Street? Shall we, in these and the 
like transactions, most of which set themselves clearly above 
the Law, acknowledge a moral greatness not attained by the 
Gospel? Nothing can be more certain than that millionaires 
are the kings, irresponsible and despotic, of the American 
Democracy. Just as little can it be denied that every year sees 
us in England drawing closer and closer to the American 
system. Is it one, then, of enhanced and expanding altruism ? 
Or is it something altogether different, which illustrates much 
more decidedly the cosmic process than the fitting of as many 
as possible to survive ? 

In the conflict with such a new “Golden Rule,” what can 
be the result of “ethical endeavour,” scattered, private, and 
without a sanction to reward its martyrs when they die? Like 
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the co-operative movement, it may begin nobly, but forces, 
atmosphere, and interests will combine in our Western world 
to turn it astray, to give it the appearance of a sect, to detach 
its members from it as the common life, not the unselfish, 
makes more demands upon their strength and absorbs their 
hours, At the best it will be a demonstration, not a campaign. 
For it is the attempt to put in practice a mere abstract proposi- 
tion, to live upon a maxim and a formula. When we talk of 
the social instinct as, in some sense, balancing the instinct of 
self-preservation, we do not mean any copybook heading—we 
mean that human creatures were intended to find and to 
realise the better life in a well-ordered home. That is a law, 
not a maxim; and it will be obeyed, or else it will be 
revenged. 

Here, to my mind, is the knot and here the dénouement will 
be found of all our English anxieties, which though but 
obscurely felt are none the less urgent. If agnostic principles 
mean anything whatever, they will bring after them a new 
conception of life, private and public, from which none of our 
institutions can be exempt. Well, then, let us hear a teacher 
who is never obsolete ; let Edmund Burke instruct us while 
he looks with piercing insight upon the movement that 
inaugurated these changes in France and is now planting its 
trees of liberty on English soil. ‘All other nations,” he tells 
his Parisian correspondent in 1790, “have begun the fabric of 
a new government, or the reformation of an old, by establishing 
originally, or by enforcing with greater exactness, some rites or 
other of religion. All other people have laid the foundations 
of civil freedom in severer manners, and a system of a more 
austere and masculine morality.’* Burke held, as all wise 
men before him, that “religion is the basis of civil society ;” 
and he feared that if Englishmen should throw off “that 
Christian religion which has hitherto been our boast and our 
comfort, and one great source of civilisation amongst us, and 
amongst many other nations, . . . some uncouth, pernicious, 
and degrading superstition might take the place of it.’ The 
so-called ‘“ Positive philosophy” reveals itself in these linea- 
ments. 

How now would Burke have judged concerning our “austere 
and masculine morality,” could the tables have been laid in 
his view which assure us that England’s homes are withering 
under a Malthusian blight? In what scathing terms would he 
not have denounced the rage for speculation which fills our 
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courts every day with bankruptcy cases, cases of embezzlement 
and fraud, misrepresentation of facts, and all the shameful, 
sordid comedies, crossed by a line of blood, that from year’s 
end to year’s end furnish reading to a deluded and victimised 
nation? -For these crimes are on the broadest scale. The 
shock is felt like an earthquake when some Jabez Balfour, put- 
ting religion into his prospectus, exploits it as a commercial 
asset and slays his ten thousands; or when a Whitaker Wright, 
on receiving the sentence of his villainies, takes poison and 
expires almost at the feet of the Judge. But “ severer 
manners” do not mark that the shareholding world has re- 
pented. The new year will bring fresh balance-sheets not 
more to be trusted ; gambling will be, yet more feverishly, the 
business of Englishmen; and there is little hope that divorce 
or fraudulent marriages will decrease. 


But granting all this [the Agnostic may rejoin], how does it show that I and 
my Agnosticism are in fault? Am I not myself a pattern citizen? Am I the 
keeper of marauders on the Stock Exchange? Your Balfours, Whitaker 
Wrights, and other cancerous growths of the social system, were not Agnostics, 
but, as a rule, professing or even active Christians. Why blame me for 
delinquencies in which I have taken neither scrip nor stock ? 


It is a fair challenge. We shall endeavour to meet it fairly 
and squarely, as it deserves. But first remark thus much, 
If our allegations are true—and we have borrowed them from 
official documents—no one can deny that a revolution in 
manners, ideas, and practices, affecting the very basis of life, 
is passing over society. Modern finance, with all its destructive 
consequences, is itself an effect due to the principles admitted 
and acted upon by modern nations; and that those principles 
are not the “ethically best,” according to Professor Huxley’s 
definition, surely needs no proof. Whether we quote the 
Standard Oil Trust in America, or instances nearer home, or 
again at Johannesburg, we may apply the gentle criticism of 
Disraeli in his fragment just given to the world; they are 
“transactions in which a fuller and larger degree of Christian 
forbearance might be desirable.” The last words we should 
dream of using about them are that “in place of ruthless self- 
assertion” they ‘demand self-restraint ; in place of thrusting 
aside, or treading down, all competitors,” they “require that 
the individual shall not merely respect, but shall help his 
fellows.” Wherever else these rubrics of sympathy hold, it is 
not in company-promoting, nor is a ‘“‘combine” yet ascertained 
to be the goodly fellowship of the saints. Promoters may be, 
in their own persons, church-goers and communicants; but the 
system by which they thrive and which overshadows laws, com- 
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merce, love, marriage, and the future of the nation, is founded 
on a murderous rivalry between the strong and the weak. 

That such a system could not be tolerated ; that it would 
undergo reform or be swept away, if Christian ethics got the 
upper hand, is certain. The spirit of laws and not their letter 
determines how they shall find obedience. Not the wildest of 
dynamite apostles can charge upon the New Testament or on 
orthodox pulpits that merciless idea of competition which re- 
presents the “cosmic process ’—as it is understood by Darwin- 
ians—transferred to society. How, then, does it happen that 
a syndicate of millionaires is governing whole peoples either in 
defiance of law or with its connivance, and that public opinion 
is languid or indifferent, or admires and envies the successful 
exploiter of his fellows? I am not pretending that a universal 
silence gives consent to the usurpations of money-lords ; or 
that protests are not made here and there which may lead to 
better things in time. But this I do say, that we should not 
now find ourselves in a crisis of morality and civilisation had 
the principles on which religion was once acknowledged not 
suffered severely at the hands of men—themselves often supe- 
rior to their unbelief—who made it out to be a delusion, 
a sort of mirage or cali miracula vana, while the present world 
alone was real and worthy to be taken into account. 

“ Hesitating in the moment of decision, sceptical, puzzled and 
unresolved”—these are the epithets which Burke finds applicable 
to a man who has lost his first principles.* Will any one 
say that it is not a description of large numbers fallen a prey 
to the incoherence of latter-day teaching, pupils, so far as 
negatives are concerned, of the Agnostic who has supplanted 
the Christian ? But to hesitate in moral conjunctures is to be 
lost. True marriage, homes undefiled, clean hands in trade, 
call for every degree of courage up to heroism ; what need 
of all that if in a few years or days the curtain falls never to 
rise again? “Life has only a present and passing value ; 
let us enjoy it.” Such must be the reasoning of ordinary folk 
when their creed is demolished by the philosopher who de- 
clares that science is all the knowledge we have, and that to 
science God and the soul are unknown quantities. Can we 
for a moment suppose that the nescience thus enforced by 
authority will create motives of action equivalent to the pro- 
mises held out by faith ? It will create a vacuum, and appetite 
will rule where religion is dead. 

Believers have always insisted on these consequences to 
society of taking from it, as our ancestors would have spoken, 
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the fear of God and the expectation of His judgment. If I 
make a point of quoting from a great conservative teacher such 
as Edmund Burke, my reason is that the prophecies he uttered 
a long hundred years ago are in course of fulfilment before our 
eyes. But it has been so ordered that confirmation strong 
should be given them by agnostics of a later date—yes, and by 
the prince of agnostics, Mr. Herbert Spencer. That witness, 
mournful and emphatic, spread over the concluding pages of 
his recently published Axtodiography, deserves the most careful 
attention; at all events, it will not be suspected as either 
clerical in texture or due to any motive but the overpowering 
force of truth. Mr. Spencer declares as follows : 

Many have, I believe, recognised the fact that a cult of some sort, with 
its social embodiment, is a constituent in every society which has made 
any progress ; and this has led to the conclusion that the control exercised 
over men’s conduct by theological beliefs and priestly agency, has been indis- 
pensable. The masses of evidence classified and arranged in the Descriptive 
Sociology have forced this belief upon me independently ; if not against my 
will, still without any desire to entertain it. So conspicuous are the proofs 
that among unallied races in different parts of the globe, progress in civilisa- 
tion has gone along with development of a religious system, absolute in its 
dogmas and terrible in its threatened penalties, administered by a powerful 
priesthood, that there seems no escape from the inference that the maintenance 
of social subordination has peremptorily required the aid of some such agency.* 

What a clamour and a protest would not these words have 
called forth had Leo XIII. written them in one of his Ency- 
clicals! Burke has expressed a sentiment which they almost 
over-colour in language far more beautiful. He describes the 
English people of his own day as thinking themselves bound 
“in their corporate capacity to perform their national homage 
to the institutor, and author, and protector of civil society. ... 
They conceive,” he says, “that He who gave our nature to be 
perfected by our virtue, willed also the necessary means of its 
perfection. He willed therefore the State. He willed it in 
connection with the source and original archetype of all per- 
fection.” And thus the State itself becomes not, as Zarathustra 
terms it, a mere “refuge of the superfluous,” but “a worthy 
offering on the high altar of universal praise.” t 

Yet that is not all. Mr. Spencer informs us that 


this change of feeling towards religious creeds and their sustaining institutions 
has resulted from a deepening conviction that the sphere occupied by them 
can never become an unfilled sphere, but that there must continue to arise 
afresh the great questions concerning ourselves and surrounding things ; and 
that, if not positive answers, then modes of consciousness standing in place of 
positive answers, must ever remain. } 


* Spencer, Autobiography, ii. 467. 
+ Burke, ii. p. 370. £ Spencer, Autobiography, p. 469. 
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Habemus confitentem. The agnostic, in these remarkable 
passages, and the rest which I cannot here set down, proclaims 
that religion, as it is an everlasting, in like manner is it a social 
necessity. The empty negative, which leaves only a “ cosmic 
process” of devouring and devoured, will create and sustain 
nothing human. On the other hand, it cannot fail to produce, 
as we may see for ourselves in the nations that suffer from it, 
and as Spencer lamented, an “indifference to everything 
beyond material interests and the superficial aspects of things.” 
Ignorance of God lies at the root of social anarchy. It is fatal 
to genius. It has no words of condemnation for prudent vice. 
It has never yet convinced the pleasure-seeker that he had any 
duty to others except to get enjoyment out of them. The 
evidence is abundant and is accumulating that the agnostic 
negation is not simply negative. Under its influence, precepts 
most positive, shaping the creed of no small number, have 
risen from the deeps. When we look at the ways of business, 
fashion, literature, and at social statistics, a new Decalogue 
appears in view. What are its commandments? I seem to 
read among them these: “ Thou shalt make money, have no 
children, commit adultery, plead in the divorce court, and such 
duties done, commit suicide.” Not the individual only, but 
the nation, if it loses its old Christian prejudices, will enter on 
this journey towards Hades. The test and proof that a mis- 
take has been made by our agnostic philosophers are to be 
found in the national decay which follows on their teaching, 
as darkness follows on eclipse. And by national decay nothing 
else is meant than the suicide of the race, consequent on frauds 
in marriage, a dwindling birth-rate, unlimited divorce, de- 
generacy in offspring, the abuse of stimulants and of pleasure, 
the clouding of intellect, all which are fated to terminate in 
one disease—the denial of the will to live. Professor Huxley, 
to hinder this consummation, falls back on Christian ethics, 
which cannot flourish when the Gospel has been rejected. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer concludes a life spent in preaching 
agnostic science by affirming its bankruptcy in the past, its 
hopelessness in the future. We could not wish for a conjunc- 
tion of proofs more formidable and more unexpected in 
support of Burke’s great political axiom, that “the institutor, 
and author, and protector of civil society” is One whom our 
modern teachers refuse to have in their knowledge, 


WILLIAM BARRY. 
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AN ETON CORRESPONDENCE 


By kind permission of Mrs. Ashford we are enabled to publish 
some extracts from her letters to her husband on the subject 
of their son’s experiences during his first term at Eton, also 
several of the boy’s letters to his mother. The “Bertie” referred 
to in the correspondence is Colonel Ashford’s nephew and 
‘““Grandmama” is Colonel Ashford’s mother. Mrs. Ashford 
herself was a Frenchwoman, and her remarks gain in interest 
from the fact that she is thus able to compare our school 
system with that of her own country. 


To COLONEL ASHFORD (Yor). 
LONDON, JZay 1904. 

Mon Ami,—I hasten to let you hear our impressions 
(Johnny’s and mine) of Eton your beloved. What a pity you 
could not come down with us to take your boy for the first 
time ; and besides we should have liked your support on what 
was really rather an emotional and alarming occasion. 

I felt like a new boy myself as we clambered into a musty 
fly and told the man to drive to Mr. Carstairs’ house. It 
was wet and the cab a shut one, so we hardly saw where we 
were being taken, but we very soon plunged down a side street 
and when we drew up with a jerk it was opposite a small door 
that stood half open and seemed to lead into the recesses of 
some robbers’ cave. It was the boys’ door of course, and in 
answer to our ring a maid appeared and led us up and down 
some stairs and to right and left of various passages (I felt I 
ought to drop bits of paper in order to find our way out again) 
to the matron’s room, This lady was very kind and nice, and 
taking us deeper into the maze she finally opened a door and 
introduced us to what was to be Johnny’s room. I wasn’t 
quite prepared to find it so small, and I am afraid my face 
looked very blank ; however, as I did not want Johnny to see 
I thought it rather a gruesome little hole, I pulled myself 
together and walked to the window, hoping I could con- 
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gratulate him at any rate on having a cheerful outlook. A 
brick wall a few feet from the window narrowed the prospect, 
and the words I had framed died on my lips. 

The matron offered us tea, and we were soon seated at 
Johnny’s own round table with Johnny wielding the teapot 
and dispensing butter and sugar that came out of his own 
provision cupboard. 

This was a proud moment, and we laughed and talked and 
thought Eton great fun. Presently we sallied forth to buy 
what furniture was needed to supplement that supplied by the 
house, and a few pictures and shelves for the walls. We also 
remembered your instructions and went to deposit a sum of 
money at the School Stores in order that Johnny might draw 
daily rations for tea and breakfast. He promised me he would 
not spend it all in butter scotch and ices (his too favourite 
foods !); but I cannot think that it is a good plan to feed in 
such a promiscuous fashion, I know you will say that it has 
always been so, and of course that closes the argument. 

And now it was nearly time for me to catch my train back. 
We walked down to the station, dawdling by the way, till at 
last we had to run or I should have missed the 5.50. It was a 
horrible moment when I got into the compartment and the 
guard shut the door leaving Johnnie alone on the platform. 
Luckily there were very few people about, so no one saw his 
tearful face. A little further along I caught sight of another 
small figure just as forlorn, and I wished the two companions 
in misery could have linked arms and gone off together. Un- 
fortunately, you see, Bertie, who promised to look after Johnnie, 
is a Fifth Form boy,and only goes down to-morrow, so this even- 
ing will be very lonely for the poor child. At twelve and a half 
one may be forgiven a little home-sickness. Mondien, when 1 think 
what a baby my brother was at that age! Why, he had never 
gone down the street without the donne or his tutor, and had 
not discarded short socks and a sailor suit. My dear mother 
liked to see his bare legs, she said; but how John would have 
laughed at Auguste if he had seen him in those days, Well! 
Well! ‘Autre pays, autre mceurs,” 

LONDON, May 1904. 

CHER AMI,—I enclose you your son’s letter of this week. I 
must tell you he is not very regular in writing, but he excuses 
himself by saying that on Sunday, which was the day I told 
him to write, he has Sunday Q’s. Do you remember 
having to do the Gospels backwards; I mean put them into 
Greek. It sounds to me rather a work of supererogation, con- 
sidering it gave your Reformers such infinite trouble to translate 
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them into English. It seems a lot to ask a small boy to per- 
form the reverse feat to Wycliff (it was Wycliff, wasn’t it ?) 
However, if it makes him a good Protestant, and you are 
pleased, I am pleased! I know already, at his private school, 
his knowledge of Scripture was something prodigious, he could 
reel off all the genealogies in the book of Genesis as if he were 
a member of the Herald’s College. ... 

I shall go down next week to Eton to see how Johnny is 
getting on. I am told by so many mothers that it is better, for 
various reasOns, to keep a constant look-out on one’s boy if he 
is not to get into mischief. 


JOHNNY Zo his MOTHER. 


ETON COLLEGE, Jay 1904. 


DARLING MOTHER,—Do come down and see me. You 
know you have nothing to do, and I want to tell you lots of 
things. There isn’t time hardly to write a letter, because there 
is such a lot of extra work to do. Please bring or send me 
some money, as I have only 8s. 6d. left. I had to pay another 
4s. for the nets and the feast for the XI. I think that was 
awful bad luck, as you don’t get a feast yourself. We had a 
science lesson this morning about weighing with the metric 
system in the French way, and we had to weigh things to the 
very millimetre. It was great fun, and we had another lesson 
about natural history and beans! and the master is going to 
give a prize to anybody who can make a bean grow upside 
down in a bottle with just a few drops of water, so I have got 
a bean growing in a bottle of wet sawdust. I have to go toa 
singing-class every Tuesday. The first time I went the master 
asked me whether I sang “alto or treble.” I was in a funk; 
I didn’t know what he meant. Then he began jawing about 
ABC DEF and notes and keys and things like that. I have 
very nice masters, and I like m’ tutor very much. It is con- 
sidered very swagger to sing or whistle or stop in the street. 
Chaps who say there is no work to do at Eton are slightly mis- 
taken. There is quite enough to keep them going and a little 
more, only I wish you did not have to doso much in your room 
—by yourself. Do come and see me before you go back to Paris, 
and please send me £1. I have played cricket twice, once on 
what is called Mesopotamia and once on Lower Sixpenny. You 
know Bertie who used to be such a swell at cricket at Wors- 
ley’s—he hardly plays at all here ; his house is no good at it, and 
he is awfully sick. 


AN ETON CORRESPONDENCE 


Mrs. ASHFORD to COLONEL ASHFORD (York). 
LONDON, Jay 1904. 

I spent all yesterday afternoon at Eton. It was a half- 
holiday, that is one of the three half-holidays they have a week 
(besides numerous Saints’ days, which are whole holidays). I 
had never seen the school with all the scholars assembled, and it 
amused me to watch them swarming all about the place. Do you 
know, I hardly like to confess it, and you must not be annoyed 
(perhaps they have degenerated since your day), but I was 
certainly disappointed in the Eton Boy. I saw them all col- 
lected together at Absence, and why, oh why are they allowed 
to slouch about so, always with their hands in their pockets, 
heads poked forward, round shoulders and sunk chests? After 
all I have heard about the School I thought I should have 
seen bright, healthy, well-set-up looking lads, moving about 
briskly and smartly. 

I learned a great many of the peculiarities of the place from 
John and Bertie, who were delighted to show me round. How 
it was de rigueur to roll up the bottom of one’s trowsers and 
unroll one’s umbrella. How it was mal vu to walk on the 
“other” side of the street, and strictly prohibited to sit on the 
wall by the chapel unless you were a member of Pop. This is 
a fearfully select society composed of about twenty young demi- 
gods, who may do anything “they jolly well like.’ Also I 
learned that coat collars must be worn turned up,“ And it is lucky 
for me it is so,” said Johnny, “for nobody sees I have no 
velvet collar to mine; only Pops are supposed to wear what 
coats they please, every one else should have a velvet collar.” I 
trembled to think our son had transgressed so important a rule, 
and if it had not been Saturday afternoon would have straight- 
way purchased him another coat with regulation collar, I had 
been duly impressed by all I heard, and was still further 
awed when, on being nudged by John and Bertie, my attention 
was directed to a trio of young men who now passed. “ That 
is Green,” said Johnnie, “that fellow with the moustache ; he 
is Captain of the XI., President of Pop, and Captain of Farmi- 
loe’s house. The chaps with him are Fletcher and Harris. 
Harris is at m’ tutors, and hunts the beagles ; the other fellow 
is Captain of the Boats.” “ Now show me Turnham ” (you know 
the Surrey Turnhams, whose boy has done so well). ‘Oh, 
he’s a Tug,” said Johnny. ‘“ Yes,” I said, but isn’t he some- 
thing remarkable?” “Yes, if you like, he’s a regular sap, and 
will get the Newcastle this year, 1 suppose.” Anxious to fire 
John’s ambition I expressed my admiration of Turnham’s 
career, and ventured to remark that as every soldier in the ranks 
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is proverbially a possible Field Marshal, so every Etonian might 
be said to be a future Newcastle prize winner. ‘‘ What,” said 
Johnny, “sap like that chap, no fear! Why, no Oppidans ever 
get the Newcastle except by accident. You come and look at 
the list in the Sixth Form room and you will see that it is only 
Tugs who get it.” We adjourned to the fine old class-room 
consecrated to the labours of the Sixth Form, (I forget whether 
you were ever in Sixth Form, but I believe I remember your 
saying, that you had to leave Eton to work for the army.) At 
the entrance to the class-room we paused to scan the names of 
the prize winners of the Newcastle Scholarship. Since 1856 
only four Oppidans have carried off the distinction, and since 
1857 the same small number have been Medallists; or, 
been second in the contest. I was the more surprised at this 
when I heard that there were only between sixty to seventy 
Tugs in the school. 


Mrs. ASHFORD 7o COLONEL ASHFORD (York). 
June 7. 

You will see by the enclosed how terribly disappointed 
Johnny was that we could neither of us go down on the 4th 
June, 

JOHNNY Zo his MOTHER, 
ETON COLLEGE, June 5. 

DaRLING MOTHER,—Yesterday was the 4th of June. We all 
got up very early and ragged about in our pyjamas ; and after 
chapel we put on white waistcoats and buttonholes. I was very 
lonely in the morning because every one else had their mothers 
and fathers and sisters and brothers, &c., down to see them and 
I had nobody and so I stopped in and sulked in my room until 
lunch, and after that I went down to the station to see if you or 
Daddy would arrive, and when I saw no one I was very angry 
and went to the cricket-field and there the first person I saw 
was Katie Lawson and Mr. and Mrs. Lawson, and she seemed 
very pleased to see me—at any rate she said she was! and she 
said she missed us all very much from Paris and hoped we 
would come back next year. I went to tea and dinner with 
her and I ate soup, salmon, lamb, chicken, cherry tart ; then we 
went to see the fireworks and then I came home. There was 
a sock supper at m’ tutors, and I ate soup, salmon, chicken, 
ham, jelly, grapes and strawberries ; was not that a lot! The 
fireworks were beautiful, they sent up rockets and things that 
made a noise like a cannon when they went off and burst in 
the air and came down all different colours, and after that things 
lighted up on the river and the boats floated down with the 
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boys standing and holding their oars up. At the end there was 
a thing with the coat of arms of Eton and “ Floreat Etona” 
underneath ; it was lit up by fireworks and everybody yelled 
and clapped, And then all the wet Bobs came along singing 
the boating song and brandishing champagne bottles. Half ot 
the wet bobs got drunk, because the King had provided wine 
for them, and there is a rumour that the Captain of the XI. got 
drunk !—fancy that!! disgraceful!!! 

It was a great pity that you and Daddy couldn’t come 
down. 

I went on the river for the first time in the most upsetable 
boat there is; there is only room for one in it and it is very 
tiny and thin. When I sat down the man began pushing me 
out and I took my oar out of the water, which you never ought 
to do unless you take the other out too, so I nearly swamped ; 
but J got up to Cuckoo Weir without swamping and bathed 
there and then I ran into the bank and could not get off again. 
I did get off after about $ hour. This was my first attempt. I 
got on quite well after a bit. I want to come home for long 
leave on the 8th July. 


JOHNNY Zo iis MOTHER. 
ETON COLLEGE, June 1904. 


DARLING MOTHER,—I hope you are quite well. May I come 
for short leave on the 29th June and will you write and ask if 
I may come for long leave on Friday, July 8th, and stay till 
Monday. The King came here the other day and was rowed 
about the river in a beautiful barge ; we got a holiday for it 
and I know you will be glad to hear that we are to have an 
extra week’s holiday because this was his first visit to Eton since 
he began to reign. Daddy’s visit was great fun ; he told Bertie 
and me all sorts of stories about what had happened when he 
was at Eton. I had two strawberry messes running at tea with 
him, Will you please send me some more fruit, the last was 
rather squashed, but I ate it all the same. I have got some 
silkworms who are growing fast. Nearly every one went to 
Winchester (except the fellows who said they were going to 
Winchester and went to Windsor races instead !) for the match. 
Weare going to beat Harrow this year, but I don’t think I shall 
go to Lord’s, I would rather come home instead. I can get 
‘‘Lord’s” leave from Friday till Monday. Please thank Grand- 
mama for the strawberries, I will write to her, but there is 
hardly any time, what with work and nets, which you must go 
to or you get smacked. 
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Mrs. ASHFORD /o COLONEL ASHFORD (Malia). 


SURREY, July 1904. 


Johnny came down here and spent long leave with his 
Grandmama. He seems very happy and says he likes the 
lower boys at his house and his fagmaster gives him a fairly 
easy time. I thought him looking a little limp and not quite 
so well as usual, but of course the weather has been very hot 
and trying. 

I found out also that he had been bathing a great deal 
too frequently, as often as three times a day, which is 
absurd. I made him promise not to bathe more than once a 
day, but I really can’t understand his being allowed to exceed 
like that. How does he have time for it? Of course it is 
difficult for me to get accustomed to the idea that at Eton even 
boys of twelve and thirteen have complete liberty out of school 
hours and can dispose of their time almost as they choose. I 
know you think that with us in France far too much super- 
vision is exercised, and that may be so, but then again my 
brothers hadn’t the leisure to get into mischief, they worked so 
much harder. Sometimes 10 or 12 hours a day, till they had 
passed their Baccalauréat, and everybody must do that before 
he is 16 or 17. 

It was rather amusing, Johnnie arrived at Grandmama’s to 
find Mary in the middle of her history lesson. He has always 
been rather contemptuous of the girl’s studies, and thinks they 
do nothing but “ fiddle faddles,” such as music and dancing. 
However, this time he picked up Mary’s “chronological map” 
in which she writes down contemporary events in all the coun- 
tries of Europe. You know I have at last got Miss Jones to 
teach history according to my own idea; that is, to study 
Europe as a whole, and each state, England like the rest, as 
part of that whole; the cbject being to gain a broad notion of 
the great movements which have determined European pro- 
gress, and to get the events as they occur in each nation into 
their right proportion and relation. Mary began her study of 
European history with the Coronation of Charlemagne (she will 
go back when she is older and work on from Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Greek,and Roman civilisation),and havingcompleted her general 
outline is now filling in details ; her present subject being the 
Napoleonic Wars. John took up apage of her notes on the battles 
in the Penisular, and I saw his face grow blank. To tease him 
I said, ‘We must ask the Etonian a few questions.” “Oh, 
that’s not fair,” he cried, “‘you’ve been sapping this up and I’ve 
never done anything about Napoleon or Wellington; ask me 
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what you like about Hannibal and the Carthaginian Wars, 
and I bet you you won’t stump me.” 

I have discovered that they only do English history at Eton 
one half in the year, and no other modern history at all; so it 
is not surprising that Johnny should know very little about the 
‘(next chap who crossed the Alps with an army,” and almost 
nothing of your great hero Wellington. In fact his historical 
information is mostly mythical! (there’s an Irishism for you), 
and I am convinced he is more familiar with the wanderings 
of Eneas than those of Christopher Columbus or Sir Francis 
Drake, and certainly knows less about the voyage of the 
Mayflower than he does of the Argo’s cruise. I wonder why it 
should be considered more educational to learn about Marathon 
rather than the Armada, or study the Roman Constitution and 
never one’s own. In my country, at any rate, we have what 
is called “instruction civique”—that is, boys and girls from the 
age of eleven are taught everything that concerns the life of the 
citizen; his rights, duties and responsibilities, private and public; 
his position in regard to the State. Every child is made 
familiar with the machinery of government, both at home in 
France and in her colonies, whilst the names and achievements 
of her most distinguished sons are kept ever fresh in the 
children’s minds by various means, I understand you have no 
instruction of this sort in your schools, and English boys 
remain in complete ignorance of their country’s Constitution 
until the moment comes for them to administer or take a 
share in its administration themselves. Truly wonderful and 
admirable ! 

Curiously enough I came across here in Bertie’s room (which 
is mine just now) some examination papers of last term in 
which one of the questions was, “ Compare the characters and 
careers of Patricius and Decius” (I forget their names really, 
but they were quite obscure Roman politicians), The answer 
was an elaborate setting forth of each man’s qualities, defects, 
his success or failure. I thought to myself if the two men 
chosen for comparison had been Pitt and Fox, or Hamilton 
and Washington, it would have been so much more useful. 

However, it is of no use my lecturing you, so 1 put an end 
to my discourse, 


Mrs. ASHFORD fo COLONEL ASHFORD (Malta). 


WINDSOR, July 1904. 
Mon Ami,—I can write and tell you all about it now it is 
over, and I am glad I did not telegraph to you while Johnny 
was so ill, as you would have been frightened and would have 
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started off home. You remember I told you in my last letter 
that he had complained of not feeling well. I wrote immedi- 
ately to the matron asking for particulars, and she set my mind 
at rest by saying Johnny had seen the doctor who said there 
was very little the matter—his stomach was out of order and he 
had better take a powder. 

The next day, Saturday, I went down to stay with the 
Aldridges near Windsor. On SundayI woke up with a curious 
feeling of something being wrong, and my thoughts kept recur- 
ring to Johnny. The uneasiness seemed connected with him. 
The feeling grew stronger, and after church I said to my 
hostess, ‘I can’t account for it, but Iam impelled to go and 
see if there is anything the matter with my boy at Eton.” 
Mrs. Aldridge saw my anxiety and most kindly ordered the 
catriage to drive me over, impressing on me that if I did find 
the child unwell I must send for Dr. , of Windsor, as every 
confidence could be placed in him, 

I went straight up on arriving to Johnnie’s room, and what 
was my horror when I saw him lying pale as death on his bed. 
He opened his eyes and smiled, but didn’t seem in the least 
surprised to see me. I went out into the passage and called 
distractedly for the matron, who came running. She was just 
as horrified as I had been to see the state the boy was in, and 
told me he had been down to breakfast as the doctor said there 
was no need for him to stay in bed. Some of the boys told 
us that they had heard him say he was not well and would go 
and lie down. Then I suppose he became partly unconscious. 
I could tell by the look of his face that something was seriously 
wrong and also that he was in a high fever. Remembering 
Alice Aldridge’s advice, I sent for Dr. of Windsor who 
pronounced him suffering from a sharp touch of pleurisy, his 
heart moreover was slightly displaced and his temperature 104. 
You can imagine how terrified I was. 


To CCLONEL ASHFORD (JValta). 
WINDSOR, July 1904. 

To-day has been heavenly and we took Johnny for his 
first outing in a bath chair to watch the cricket. There were 
masses of people and the playing fields looked ideal. I can 
understand your feeling for Eton now after living in the place 
for the last fortnight. I have grown familiar with every corner 
of the buildings and spent long hours in the lovely chapel. I 
know the faces of all the masters and many of the boys, for 
Bertic has been my constant companion and told me every- 
thing, I know the nicknames for all the beaks as well as their 
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respective eccentricities. We have seriously discussed all the 
secret doings which Bertie as a Fifth Form boy is conversant 
with—the gambling and card-playing, the nightly excursions to 
play billiards in the town and such-like misdemeanours. Bertie, 
luckily for him, is too poor to participate, but one can detect in 
his tone a certain admiration for the fellows who do these 
things. Apparently some boys bring back large sums in pocket 
money (you know the Habershons who live in the Avenue du 
Bois, their young hopeful always has his pockets full of gold), and 
moreover seemto have facilities amongst the tradesmen forraising 
more. All this constitutes a great danger ; in fact one comes 
to the conclusion that life in its most serious and dangerous 
aspect faces these boys, and that they are left with very little 
guidance to find their own way amongst the pitfalls. That is 
your English system for turning a boy into a man, but then 
is it quite fair? It seems to me that my son’s only defence is 
ignorance, and I wonder do you think him sufficiently equipped 
to step down into the arena? 


To COLONEL ASHFORD (Malta). 
WESTGATE, August 1904. 


We had a successful journey, and arrived here without any 
contretemps. was glad to get Johnny away from Eton, and 
expect everything from this bracing climate. After all you will 
see something of him these holidays, for they are lengthened by 
an extra week given in honour of the King’s visit to Eton, I don’t 
suppose all parents are quite so pleased as you will be. I have 
got “m’ tutor ” to let me have Johnny’s room thoroughly done 
up before next half. The accumulation of wall papers (and 
microbes with each layer) is to be stripped off and the wall 
painted. The carpet is also condemned, and instead he is to have 
a floorcloth, with just mats by the bed and fireplace. Of course 
the bed must remain between door and window. There is no 
other possible place for it, but I have ordered a wooden screen 
for the head of it, which I hope will obviate draughts in the 
future. You know I told you how difficult it was to nurse him 
on account of the inconvenience of his room, It was a constant 
anxiety to poor Nurse Winthrop, but thank God it is all over 
now. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, February 10, 1905. 


IT would be curious if the beginning of the twentieth century 
in America should witness the same struggle between the 
Executive and the Parliament that made the seventeenth cen- 
tury in England memorable and brought the second Stuart to 
the block. Mr. Roosevelt, however, is in no danger of sharing 
the fate of Charles I. Rulers are no longer legally put to 
death, and in America the heaviest punishment that can be 
meted out to a President who has trampled upon the Constitu- 
tion is impeachment ; a verdict of guilty does not carry with 
it death, and not necessarily punishment of any kind except the 
forfeiture of office. While impeachment isa remote possibility, 
if Mr. Roosevelt adheres to the course he has marked out for 
himself, the determination to exercise his Presidential preroga- 
tive, and if Congress, and especially the Senate, is equally de- 
termined not to permit the President to encroach by a single 
hair’s breadth upon the prerogatives of the Legislature, we shall 
have in America a situation in many respects parallel to that 
which began when Charles dissolved Parliament and ended with 
the tragedy in front of Whitehall. 

That ever restless black Republic in the Caribbean Sea, San 
Domingo, is a place of supreme importance to the American 
people at the present time, not only on its own account but 
because it may be to President Roosevelt what John Hampden 
and ship-money were to King Charles. San Domingo is one 
of the natural results of the Monroe doctrine as that doctrine 
was interpreted by the policy of /azssez faire. San Domingo could 
with impunity pillage foreigners, rob her creditors, ignore her 
obligations ; life was no more sacred than property was safe ; 
anarchy mocked at law, and government was a jest, and yet 
this midge among nations could flout the leviathans of the 
nations, safe from injury or destruction, behind the shelter of 
the Monroe doctrine. Conditions at last became so intolerable 
that some of the European Powers notified the Washington 
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Government that either one of twothings must follow, Either 
they would lay the heavy hand of chastisement upon San 
Domingo and teach a lesson that she would not forget, or the 
United States must bring about order in the affairs of the Re- 
public. It was an open challenge to the Monroe doctrine. 
It was the natural and logical corollary to that doctrine as that 
doctrine has been expanded in recent years. Either the United 
States must be the policeman of the Western Hemisphere and 
make the law of nations respected and not a thing to be 
flouted by sham Republics, or else the world must deal 
with malefactors in the Western Hemisphere as it deals with 
them elsewhere. 

Mr. Roosevelt faced the alternative with composure. The 
United States would perform its duty ; San Domingo should 
be brought to her senses ; European warships need not be 
sent across the Atlantic. After negotiation, the State Depart- 
ment, through Mr. Loomis, the Assistant Secretary, officially 
announced that to avert peril and in view of the obligations 
imposed upon the United States by the Monroe doctrine, the 
Government of the United States had accepted the invitation 
of the Dominican Government to take charge of the finances 
of the Republic ; 45 per cent. of the customs receipts were to 
be paid to San Domingo for her current expenses, and the 
balance would be used to defray the interest charges on her 
bonded indebtedness and other just obligations. The United 
States further guaranteed the territorial integrity of San 
Domingo, and disavowed any intention of annexing or extend- 
ing a protectorate over the island. The sole purpose of the 
American Government was to place the fiscal affairs of San 
Domingo on a sound business basis, substitute order for chaos 
and render unnecessary hostile and harsh measures by any 
European Power. The public was informed that this stipula- 
tion or contract had been reduced to writing, and that repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments had signed “a memorandum 
of a proposed agreement.” 

The power of the President of the United States to enter 
into relations with any foreign Government is narrowly circum- 
scribed by the Constitution, as much so as, by the unwritten 
Constitution of England, is the power of the sovereign to levy 
taxation without the consent of Parliament. The President 
can ‘‘make”’ a treaty, that is he can negotiate an instrument 
of a proposed treaty; but it is not a treaty, legally and consti- 
tutionally, it has no validity, it has no greater force and effect 
than an expression of the declared intent of the negotiators, until 
it has been submitted to the Senate, and that body has by a 
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vote of two-thirds of its members agreed to its ratification. 
When the Senate ratifies the instrument it becomes in fact a 
treaty, and as such has all the sanctity that attaches to a law, 
and must be respected accordingly. By an express provision 
of the Constitution, if a State should pass a law or embody in 
its Constitution any requirement in conflict with the terms of a 
treaty the State law or Constitution would be null and void. 

Mr. Roosevelt was keeping strictly within his Constitutional 
limitations when he directed a representative of his Government 
to sign “a memorandum of a proposed agreement” with a 
representative of San Domingo; and the Senate is acting equally 
within its Constitutional limitations if, in its inscrutable wisdom, 
it sees fit to humiliate the President by refusing to ratify this 
“memorandum” when reduced to proper treaty form and in 
accordance with Constitutional requirements is submitted to 
the Senate. The propriety of this action need not be con- 
sidered now, nor is it necessary at this time to discuss a system 
of government that with one hand clothes the President with 
responsibility and with the other hand strips him to gratify 
caprice, 

It is doubtful if the Senate will ratify the treaty—-which has 
not yet been submitted to that body—before the adjournment 


of Congress on the fourth of next month. Opposition to 
ratification is based on two grounds. There are a certain 
number of Senators who are bitterly antagonistic to the present- 
day interpretation of the Monroe doctrine; who do not believe 
it is the duty of the United States to bring under tutelar 
control what has been vaguely termed “the Monroe doctrine 


” 


territory,” and who still cling to the old self-centred policy of 
American national isolation. The other source of opposition 
is personal as well as political. Senators who do not like Mr. 
Roosevelt and who are his political opponents would be only 
too glad to spoil his plans ; Senators who are jealous of their 
prerogative and fear executive encroachment see here an 
opportunity to show their power, 

I am assuming that the Senate does not ratify the treaty 
when Congress adjourns, and that assumption is not violent or 
far-fetched; on the contrary, in view of the opposition well 
known to exist, it would be almost unheard of if the treaty 
should be ratified in the three weeks intervening between now 
and adjournment. I am assuming that when Congress has 
adjourned with the treaty still pending and unratified, the Pre- 
sident, to avert the peril he apprehended—a peril that will of 
course grow more imminent when San Domingo sees that the 
Senate is opposed to the treaty, and San Domingo’s European 
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creditors realise that the President’s policy has been rebuked— 
will proceed to carry out his part of the contract according to 
the terms of the “ memorandum of a proposed agreement” ; 
and this assumption, I can assure the reader, is not imaginative. 
The President has discussed that phase of the question; and 
the President, I am credibly informed, has asserted that he has 
ample Constitutional warrant for so acting. 

It is held by some authorities that in matters simply requiring 
executive action or within the discretion of the executive, it is 
competent for the President to conclude a protocol that does 
not require the sanction of the Senate; and I have been in- 
formed by one of the best lawyers in the Senate, who has made 
a careful examination of the entire subject, that any form of 
contract entered into between the President and a foreign 
Government, whether known as a treaty, convention, protocol, 
agreement or memorandum, that entails any obligation on the 
part of the United States, has been held by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to be in essence a treaty, and therefore 
requires the ratification of the Senate before it becomes effec- 
tive, and before the President can constitutionally carry out its 
provisions. 

If, therefore, the President proceeds to administer the affairs 
of San Domingo, will Congress when it reassembles in the 
autumn swallow its pride and ignore the proceeding, or will it 
assert its dignity and attempt to bring Mr. Roosevelt to book ? 
There are some people who assert that Mr. Roosevelt is deli- 
berately riding, not for a fall, but to take a fall out of the 
Senate. The Senate asa body is none too popular in public 
estimation, and it has disgusted right-thinking men by con- 
tinually opposing the President’s conduct of foreign relations, 
As long ago as 1869 the importance of San Domingo as an 
American coaling-station was so apparent that President Grant 
concluded a treaty of annexation with the Republic, which the 
Senate rejected. To come to more recent times we have the 
rejection of the Pauncefote-Olney treaty, rejected simply 
because of the childish frame of mind of the Senate. For years 
the Alaska boundary was a constant menace to the peace of 
Great Britain and the United States because of the narrow and 
petty spirit displayed by the Senate ; reciprocity treaties nego- 
tiated by the State Department after infinite labour have been 
treated with contempt by the Senate, which has not even had 
the courage to reject them, but has simply held them in the 
committee room of foreign relations unacted upon, an affront 
as marked to the administration as to the nations invited by the 
American Government to negotiate these treaties ; to-day we 
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have the Senate wrangling over the arbitration treaties like a 
lot of schoolboys, with perverted ingenuity twisting the most 
simple language so as to find hidden dangers, offering amend- 
ments nominally to safeguard American interests, but really still 
more effectually to circumscribe the liberty of action of the 
President and render him powerless, unless he has previously 
consulted with and obtained the consent of the Senate. 

Nearly three quarters of a century ago there sat in the White 
House a President of whom in many respects Mr. Roosevelt is 
the antitype. A biographer of Andrew Jackson has said that 


his popularity in his party was unbounded. The people came to believe 
that he could do no wrong, and that he stood like an angel with a flaming 
sword, guarding their interests against the designs of the politicians. He had 
little training in statecraft, but he was gifted with an intuition that proved 
remarkable for its accuracy. . . . He was a law unto himself, and was im- 
patient of the restraints of civillaw. When President he refused to be bound 
by the Supreme Court, on the ground that he would sustain the Constitution 
as he understood it, and not as it was interpreted by others. 

With scarcely the change of a word this résumé epitomises 
the character of Mr. Roosevelt. The people certainly regard 
him as their champion as against the designs of the plutocrats 
and the politicians, an allied force opposed to the interests of 
the people. Mr. Roosevelt has already shown that the finer 
subtleties of the technicalities of the law have no terrors for 
him, and that there is way of escape from the meshes of legal 
quibbles when the public weal is to be served. So far he has 
not been brought in conflict with the Supreme Court—the ark 
of the covenant—but were he to lay iconoclastic hands upon 
it no one would be greatly surprised, and like Andrew Jackson 
he may proceed to interpret the Constitution as he understands 
it, not according to the interpretation of others. Much of 
Andrew Jackson’s fame rests upon the fierce struggle with the 
Senate that distinguished his second administration, a struggle 
from which he emerged victorious. The temptation to Mr. 
Roosevelt to be the Jackson of his century is so great that it 
will need little urging on the part of the Senate for him to 
engage in the contest that the Senate appears to be rash enough 
to invite. 

With the exception of a few individual Senators the Senate 
as a body does not like Mr. Roosevelt. It has not from the 
beginning. No President can be popular with the Senate who 
does not truckle to it; who has a policy of his own, and is 
resolved to execute it, instead of accepting the policy that may 
be offered to him by the Senate. The Senate stands largely on 
its dignity; it has undisguised contempt for the House, and 
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only grudgingly admits that it is subordinate in the political 
hierarchy to the President, and it makes little if any attempt to 
conceal its irritation when a President of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
temperament attempts to make the Senate responsive to public 
demands. Senators have complained to me that Mr. Roosevelt 
is trying ‘to hustle” them, and they object to being hustled. 
In the freedom of official intercourse they have a way of talking 
about him as “the young man,” sneering at some of his actions 
as the vagaries of youth, and intimating that with age will 
come knowledge, self-restraint and deference to the wisdom of 
experience, Undoubtedly the Senate would gladly take a rise 
out of Mr. Roosevelt if given the opportunity, and in making 
the attempt the Senate may be heavily thrown. I make no 
prediction, but the game is absorbing enough to be watched 
with keen interest by an outsider. 


Whatever the consequences may be to Mr. Roosevelt person- 
ally, his policy is so important that it marks a new stage in the 
foreign policy of the United States. If Mr. Roosevelt reaches 
the conclusion, and is courageous enough to act upon his 
conviction, that without the consent of the Senate he can enter 
into an agreement with a foreign Government to act as its 
administrator, the scope of the President in conducting the 
foreign relations of the United States is immensely broadened 
and the hampering obstruction of the Senate correspondingly 
narrowed. If the President can act as the receiver in bank- 
ruptcy for San Domingo, pari ratione he could consent to 
collect the revenues of Manchuria; his agents while in the 
performance of their duties might be attacked, which would 
make it necessary for him to protect them with his naval and 
military forces. The President cannot make war ; the Consti- 
tution vests that power in the hands of Congress, but the 
President has the power to protect the lives and property of 
American citizens wherever they may be in jeopardy and to 
employ the naval and military forces of the United States for 
that purpose, and Presidents have more than once done so. 
Mr. McKinley sent American troops to China to relieve the 
legations, which was constitutional because war had not been 
declared against China, and the expedition was simply under- 
taken to save the lives of Americans, and the number of men 
the President saw fit to order on that service was a matter 
purely within his own discretion. But although the President 
cannot make war, a President ambitious for war might, if the 
Senate exercised no check or control over his actions, be able 
to bring about a state of affairs that would compel the 
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country, for the maintenance of its own self-respect, to 
sanction war. 

That the power of the President is very great we all know, 
but it has remained for a distinguished member of the New 
York Bar, Mr. Charles A. Gardiner, in an address delivered 
before the Bar Association of New York, to point out the 
‘‘ illimitable extent” of his power and the “ executive expan- 
sion” which is the latest phase of the American political 
system. According to Mr. Gardiner, the President of the 
United States is “uncontrolled by Congress, unrestrained by 
the courts, vested with plenary constitutional power and 
absolute constitutional discretion. When in his judgment the 
highest good of the people forbids him to execute a law, he 
may refuse to execute it, although Congress may direct him 
to do so,” is the conclusion reached by Mr. Gardiner. When 
in the judgment of the President a law is constitutional he may 
execute it, although the courts declare it unconstitutional and 
forbid him to execute it ; and he may refuse to execute a law 
that the courts declare constitutional and command him to 
execute. Such exercise of his discretion cannot be revised 
by any judicial or legislative proceeding ; the only remedy is 
impeachment. But so long as he acts “ faithfully,” that is, 
to the best of his judgment, his discretion is final and con- 
clusive. 

This is not the oditer dictum of a sound Constitutional lawyer. 
It is an opinion supported by the highest legal authority. In 
law there is no finality, and the judgment of the court to-day 
may be set aside by the bench to-morrow, but until the court 
of last resort has finaily spoken its verdict will govern legis- 
latures and inferior courts, 

During the last few years there has been a constant struggle 
between the President and the Senate to resist the encroach- 
ments of the one on the province of the other. The Senate 
declares that the President has attempted to ignore it, and to 
subvert the clearly expressed provisions of the Constitution so 
as to centralise power in his hands; the supporters of the 
executive against the ‘encroachments ” of the Senate maintain 
with equal insistence that the Senate has insidiously extended 
its authority until it has now so firmly entrenched itself behind 
the ruins of what were once Presidential prerogatives that the 
President must either be subservient to the Senate or be forced 
to yield if he is foolish enough to engage in a contest with the 
Senate. So far as treaties are concerned the charge brought 
against the Senate will lie, In the early days of the Republic 
the Senate seldom if ever rejected a treaty, and was equally 
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reluctant to try to undo the work of the executive by amend- 
ment. The most important treaty, perhaps, that the United 
States has ever negotiated, the treaty ceding the imperial 
domain of Louisiana, was ratified after a day’s debate; the 
treaty concluded between the United States and Newfound- 
land for the reciprocal exchange of products, a year after nego- 
tiation, still remains unratified because two Senators from New 
England are opposed to some of its provisions. 

Matters have reached such a pass that the President, when- 
ever he negotiates a treaty, may confidently rely upon either 
being humiliated, or being placed in a ridiculous attitude 
before the world, or being made the unwilling instrument by 
which a friendly Government is affronted. If the President 
does not consult with the Senate in advance of negotiating 
a treaty the Senate will affect indignation, it will pretend that 
the President cannot trust its discretion, and it will seek re- 
venge by injecting such amendments in the treaty that no self- 
respecting Government can accept. If the President consults 
with the Senate in advance of initiating negotiations the Senate 
will resent it on the ground that the President is attempting 
to control the action of the Senate, and is trying to make the 
Senate simply an “annex” to the White House. 1 have know- 
ledge of two treaties negotiated during the last few years (and 
both treaties are still unratified) which were attacked on the 
grounds stated. In the one case no member of the Senate 
was consulted during the pendency of the negotiations, and 
certain Senators made it known that they proposed to rebuke 
the President and the Secretary of State for having the temerity 
to carry on treaty relations without the implied consent of the 
Senate, In the other case certain Senators were asked if 
there could be any objection to the proposed treaty, the draft 
of which was submitted to them for approval, and several 
Senators proclaimed the “impertinence” of the President in 
seeking to pry into the hidden recesses of the Senatorial mind ; 
the duty of the President was to submit his treaty to the Senate ; 
and then in its own good time and way the Senate would let 
the President know what they thought of his treaty. I have 
knowledge of another treaty that certain Senators approved of 
when it was signed, but when that treaty came to the Senate 
the same Senators insisted upon having petty amendments 
made before they would consent to its ratification. 

The President is a helpless victim. Treaty-making is a 
legitimate function of government, and a goverrment powerless 
to make a treaty is powerless to exercise the attributes of 
sovereignty. A government with ninety ministers of forcign 
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affairs would speedily suffer the fate that overtook the builders 
of Babel; but that is what the Senate would try to write into 
the Constitution when treaties are concerned. There are 
ninety Senators, and every Senator claims the right to pit his 
judgment against that of the Secretary of State to make a treaty 
conform to his own narrow ideas, to revenge himself for some 
fancied slight by offering an amendment. The result is that 
treaty-making has become a farce. 


The attitude of the Senate toward the treaties of arbitration 
concluded with Great Britain, France, Germany, and other 
countries, accentuates the mischievous part now played by that 
body in creating international friction. The conventions nego- 
tiated by Secretary Hay follow the wording of the Anglo-French 
treaty of arbitration, and provide that differences of a legal 
nature or relating to the interpretation of treaties that cannot 
be settled by diplomacy shall be referred to the Hague tribunal, 
provided, however, that nothing shall be so referred that affects 
the vital interests, the independence, or the honour of either 
party, and does not concern the interests of a third party. 

The friends of arbitration were disappointed that the treaties 
were not stronger, that all differences except those affecting 
national honour were not automatically taken before the Hague 
for adjustment; but Secretary Hay, knowing by bitter experi- 
ence the nature of the Senate, was content to make a modest 
beginning. Innocuous as these treaties are they are not to be 
ratified without the customary Senate “amendment.” The 
Senate proposes to insert a clause providing that before the 
United States and any otler Power can enter into an agree- 
ment to submit the difference to the Hague, that agreement 
shall first be submitted to the Senate for its approval; the 
agreement to be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the Senate like 
any other treaty, and then only may the subject-matter be 
passed upon by the Hague. 

This is not only foolish butis also impertinent. The Senate, 
by adopting this amendment, virtually says to the President : 
“We make a treaty permitting you in the future to make 
another treaty, and when that other treaty is made we shall 
consider whether we shall consent to its ratification.” But the 
President does not have to apply to the Senate for permission 
to make a treaty. That power is inherent in him by virtue of 
the Constitution, and the Senate cannot add to it nor subtract 
from it; therefore the Senate turns the serious work of treaty- 
making into a burlesque, humiliates the President, and offends 
foreign nations, So annoyed is the President with the action 
of the Senate that he has caused it to be known that he will not 
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accept the treaties if they are amended, and prefers to see them 
defeated rather than to have them ratified under the circum- 
stances. In view of the fact that the Senate refuses to ratify 
treaties in the form in which they are negotiated, it would 
perhaps be a wholesome lesson to the Senate if foreign Govern- 
ments should decline to negotiate any more treaties until they 
receive in advance some assurance that their treaties would 
receive favourable consideration at the hands of the Senate, and 
not be used simply as a means to prove to the world that the 
President has no power to conduct international relations. 


For a second time within a year Mr, Hay has obtained 
assurances from the Powers that they will respect the terri- 
torial integrity of China. Immediately after the outbreak of the 
war he induced all the Powers, including the two bclligerents, 
to respect the “ administrative entity ” of China, and to localise 
the field of hostile operations to Manchuria. That first pledge 
served its purpose, and has undoubtedly saved China proper 
from being overrun by hostile armies, but the term “ adminis- 
trative entity ’’ was vague, purposely made so on the part of Mr. 
Hay, and subject to too much latitude of interpretation. In his 
note of January 13, addressed to the great Powers, but not to 
the belligerents, to which the Powers have subscribed as a self- 
denying ordinance, Mr. Hay goes much further, and uses the 
precise words, “the integrity uf China.” Mr. Hay in his note 
frankly voices the apprehension of some of the neutral Powers, 
an apprehension shared in by the United States, that in the 
eventual negotiations for peace claims will be made by some of 
the neutral Powers for concessions of Chinese territory, “ which 
would seriously embarrass and postpone the settlement of the 
issues involved in the present contest in the Far East, thus 
making more remote the attainment of that peace which is so 
earnestly to be desired.” 

Here in Washington it is understood that Mr. Hay by his 
move has frustrated one plot and given warning that another 
plot contemplated would be attended with disastrous results. 
The Washington Cabinet has discussed, as doubtless other 
Cabinets have discussed, Germany’s price for her benevolent 
neutrality and the reward she was to receive from Russia at the 
end of the war. Germany having backed Russia to win, 
expected to be given a further slice of China, but by acquiescing 
in the American declaration to respect the integrity of China it 
is made extremely difficult for Germany to despoil China with- 
out incurring the grave displeasure of the United States and the 
contempt the world has for a nation violating its solemn agree- 
ment. The argument used by the United States that proved 
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effectual with Germany is not known to me, but I am told there 
are some interesting details to be revealed when the time comes 
for the history of the negotiations to be written. 

In cutting the ground from underneath Germany’s feet, Mr. 
Hay also made it impossible for Russia to revert to an old trick 
of suddenly making a friend of an enemy so as to make 
enemies of that friend’s friend. The suggestion has been made 
more than once in well-informed quarters, that Russia, seeing at 
last the hopelessness of the struggle, would make peace with 
Japan without the intervention of a third party; peace to be 
on the basis of a liberal partition of China without regard to 
the rights involved of the rest of the world, and China, of 
course, has no rights that Russia is bound to respect. While 
to all overtures looking to peace Russia has officially made the 
invariable reply that peace could not be considered, the state- 
ment has also been made that when the time came to discuss 
peace Russia would prefer to deal directly with Japan, and 
would not seek the friendly offices of any other Power. The 
American Government did not believe that Japan, after having 
given such repeated evidences of her lofty purpose and scru- 
pulous regard to observe the letter as well as the spirit of her 
engagements, would make any treaty with Russia that would 
not amply safeguard the interests of China as well as those of 
all the rest of the world; but it is always a wise precaution 
where Russia is concerned to let it be known the limit beyond 
which she will not be permitted to go. Russia now understands 
that the Powers will not permit the spoliation of China, and 
while, of course, Mr. Hay’s note does not pledge them to resist 
Russian aggression by force of arms, this latest concert of the 
Powers is relied upon to impose a restraint that will prove 
effective. It is not the fashion of Russia to be too insistent 
in the face of strenuous opposition; rather she grudgingly 
yields and parades her virtue for the delectation of evil-doers. 
So long as China is a nation without a national spirit, an inert 
mass on which blows make no impression, but which is with- 
out the power of resistance, she will always be in danger; but 
so long as Mr. Hay directs the foreign policy of the United 
States his effort will be directed toward saving China from 
being the victim of her own folly and weakness, 


It is a pleasure to be able to record the excellent impression 
that Sir Mortimer Durand has made upon the official and social 
world of Washington, and the quick recognition of his marked 
ability, Without making any fulsome speeches or indulging 
in gush or flattery, he has convinced Americans of his sincere 
desire to contribute to the strengthening of the most cordial 
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relations between the two countries; and his ready tact and 
wide experience eminently qualify him for a post that requires 
much tact if some dangerous pitfalls are to be avoided. A few 
days ago Sir Mortimer was one of the speakers at the banquet 
of the Loyal Legion of America, a military organisation whose 
members have seen service in the field. In its report of the 
banquet one of the Washington papers said: 


Probably no speech of the evening called forth more spontaneous praise 
nor was more frequently interrupted with bursts of applause than that of Sir 
Mortimer Durand, the British ambassador, who was in especially happy mood, 
and who referred with evident pride to the bond of friendship existing between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

I cannot thank you sufficiently for the great honour done me by your order 
and the good fortune in being here, said the ambassador as he arose and 
faced the great audience of American soldiers, many of whom were the 
descendants of sires who had fought, bled and died in the great American 
Revolution. I have had the good fortune to see some service myself, but it is 
a mere bagatelle when compared with the incomparable service you have 
given to your native land. I thank you most heartily for your expression of 
goodwill toward me and the people I represent. I can assure you it is a 
gratification that cannot easily be forgotten. 

On my side of the water there is nothing but goodwill toward the United 
States. It is firmly ensconced in the breasts of all classes of people. 

The King feels it and is glad of it. When he came to this country as Prince 
of Wales he formed many friendships, which have continued until this day. 
We know the mass of the American people are and have always been full of 
good feeling toward us. Even our aristocracy, which was at one time bitter, 
if the word can be used, has seen the error of its way and has shown it in a 
very practical manner. The whirligig of time brings its revenges. 

Before the end of the century, he said, in a happy manner, we will see the 
British people groaning under the heel of an American, certainly half 
American, nobility. There is no use in our trying to prove too much. We 
have had—what shall I call it?—our fraternal scraps, but any bitter feeling 
that existed has blown away. 


After referring to the American Revolution, Sir Mortimer 
concluded : 


I hope to see all bitter feelings fade away like Jast year’s snow, if not like 
last year’s then like the snow of this year is bound to disappear. On my side 
of the water there is noill-feeling. There is a feeling of kinship, and a feeling 
of pride in that kinship. Of course, we are British first, but we are Americans 
immediately afterward. Weare proud of the British emblem on which the 
sun does not set, and we are proud of the stars and stripes, which I see in 
such profusion around me. 

At the conclusion of these remarks there was such hearty cheering and 
waving of handkerchiefs that order could not te restored for several minutes, 
and a toast was drunk standing tothe British ambassador as a man and to the 
sovereign and people he represents. As an added token of appreciation the 
entire company joined in singing the British national anthem, God Save the 
King. 

A. MAURICE Low. 


THE AUXILIARY FORCES AND THE 
WAR OFFICE 


THERE can be little or no doubt about it, the problems which 
are presented to us by our armed forces have at last arrested 
public interest. We have, some of us, felt at various times an 
ardent desire to solve the difficult questions involved in maintain- 
ing a voluntary army, and most of us would have been quite 
content to leave such problems in the stage that the Hartington 
Commission found and left them ; but we have travelled through 
a rough and practical path, that of a great war, and the consequence 
of this itinerary has heen an unusually steady flow of Reports of 
Committees and Royal Commissions, the like of which has hardly 
ever been seen before. Our War Office is wrong, and ought to 
be administered by business men on business principles, an 
excellent platitude, but one which in its working out is not un- 
attended with a certain amount of difficulty, still we emphasise our 
platitude by means of the Reports of two Committees ; our army 
is wrong, promptly we have delivered to an omnivorous public 
the Reports of two Royal Commissions, those dealing with the 
conduct of the war in South Africa and the Auxiliary Forces of 
the Crown. The sublimated essence of some nearly fifty thousand 
questions is distilled and presented to the patient public, which 
reads neither questions nor Reports, probably because it values 
its mental health. Nowit is necessary to take stock of the vast 
amount of work done in three short years, and to concentrate 
our minds on subjects the transcendent importance of which 
can hardly be denied. I do not intend to touch upon all these 
questions, but merely to focus our attention upon one small 
branch of the subjects under consideration, and to discuss the 
relations of the War Office to that nebulous entity which we 
commonly call the Auxiliary Forces. 

Let us start our inquiry by clearing our ideas as to what the 
Auxiliary Forces are, and what relation they bear as to numbers 
and cost, for these are days of economy, when compared with the 
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Regular Forces. If we turn tothe Army Estimates for 1903-4 we 
find that the whole establishment of our land forces paid for out 
of army funds, and exclusive of native troops borne onthe Indian 
establishment, amounts in round figures to 853,000 men; the 
Regular Army contributes 281,000, and the Auxiliary Forces 
572,000 men to this total The number of effectives in the 
Regular Army is about 272,000, and in the Auxiliary Forces 
389,000 men, If we consider the figures relative to the cost of 
these troops we find that the net total amount of normal services 
in the Army Estimates is about £27,500,000, of which total the 
Auxiliary Forces spend about 4,500,000, the balance of 
£23,000,000 being debited to the Regular Forces. The average 
cost per head of the effectives and non-effectives in the Regular 
Army is, for all ranks, about {90 per head, for the Auxiliary 
Forces the cost is about £12 per head. We must not, therefore, 
suppose that our Auxiliary Forces are a negligible quantity as to 
numbers, and though it has been held that they are not a 
valuable military asset, that they are an expensive force. Economy 
and numbers seem to be combined ; still a sum of between four 
and five millions is spent annually on our Auxiliaries, and it is, 
therefore, the duty of statesmen to see that the taxpayer gets his 
full value for the money thus expended. It would be impossible, 
within the limits of a magazine article to examine this question 
in all its bearings, and I only wish to call attention to the 
provision which is made for the administration of this large body 
of men on the headquarter staff of the army. 

The value of a good administrative system is the key to 
efficiency in all army matters. Great military leaders, like 
Napoleon, appeal to the public imagination as fighting men, 
and more often than not their qualities as administrators are 
forgotten ; yet it is only by means of these latter qualities that 
great victories have been made possible. The excellent system 
of army administration rendered the victorious campaign of the 
Germans possible in 1870, and was far more responsible for the 
capitulation at Sedan than the natural fighting qualities of the 
‘German people. We have some of the best material to organise 
into fighting units, but our faulty system of administration makes 
little or no use of it. 

Up to the end of 1899 military opinion in this country was 
not favourable to the Auxiliary Forces; they were never taken 
seriously by the officers of our Regular Army, partly no doubt 
owing to their inferior training and also partly because they had 
never been employed in any of our numerous wars against 
coloured races. ‘hose bow and arrow wars were responsible 
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for almost as many foolish and false ideas in our army as the 
Algerian wars were in the French army before 1870. However, 
as the Auxiliary Forces had not been on active service of any 
kind, it was assumed that they would give a poor account of 
themselves if they were ever put to the test. What then was 
the object of keeping up these large masses of partially trained 
men? If in answer to this question it was ever suggested that 
perhaps in the event of an invasion of this country our Auxiliary 
troops might be of some use, the critics of Naval Affairs be- 
laboured the back of the unfortunate apologists for our Volunteers 
and recapitulated all the well-known arguments about the loss of 
the command of the sea, resulting in starvation and the necessary 
capitulation of this country. Our Auxiliary Forces and their 
defenders were thus doubly unfortunate in finding no friends or 
supporters either in the ranks of naval or of military critics. A 
proposition even had been made by the War Office, and would 
no doubt shortly have been carried into effect, had it not been 
for the declaration of hostilities in October 1899, to disband the 
Yeomanry; the Militia and Volunteers were harder nuts to crack, 
owing to their size and consequent political importance, but, if 
the Yeomanry experiment had been attended with not too many 
inconveniences, there is no doubt that the Militia and Volunteers 
would have been very soon placed on the “Index,” and wiped 
out of existence.* The critics cf our national defence never seem 
to have realised the possibility of a practically universal call to 
arms, or to have taken into their calculations the fact of how 
badly we were prepared to respond to such a call, yet any 
intelligent reading of history might have prepared their minds for 
such an emergency ; seemingly, however, the Syracusan expedi- 
tion, the fate of Portugal, Holland and Spain were forgotten, and 
the well-established historical axiom, that the fate of great 
colonising Powers is rarely, if ever, decided on the shores of the 
Mother Country, was entirely disregarded. At the end of 1899 
we had Mr. Stanhope’s two army corps ready to face the world, 
but behind them was military chaos. Suddenly, almost without 
warning, our national complacency was rudely disturbed by the 
news of the trifling checks at Colenso, Stormberg and Maggers- 
fontein ; two of the smallest nations in the world had been able 
to place our great Empire in a very serious position. In 


* It is not uninstructive to see how history repeats itself ; the condition of 
affairs in 1904 is very like that of 1899 ; we have this year already reduced the 
Yeomanry by 7000, it is also proposed by the Secretary of State to abolish the 
Militia and to reduce the Volunteers, always provided that the country will 
give a lead, 
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that black week of December 1899, the unfriendly voices of 
the critics of our Auxiliary Forces were dumb, and the nation 
turned to our Volunteer troops as to the only possible source 
of strength from which her badly needed assistance could be 
drawn. The heart of the Empire was then struck in one of 
our outlying dependencies, and the fate of that Empire rested, 
not upon our capacity to man the London defences, but 
upon our ability to force the Boer lines, which stretched 
from the Tugela to the Orange River. Our Imperial destiny 
was being worked out without regard to the platitudes 
of naval and military critics, who had told us so much about the 
command of the seas and the superiority of our miserably 
inadequate Regular Army. In 1899 the War Office had determined 
to disband the Yeomanry ; it was consequently to that body our 
distracted military advisers of the Crown first applied ; it is not 
necessary to recapitulate here the history of the way this appeal 
was answered, suffice it to say that within four months a force of 
10,000 men was placed at the disposal of Lord Roberts in South 
Africa. The Militia and Volunteers were quite as prompt as the 
Yeomanry in answering this national call to arms, and it may 
be of some interest to state here the exact statistics of the 
forces which were from first to last employed in the South 
African campaign ; the total number of all ranks was 448,000 ; of 
this number the Regular Army supplied 252,000, some 40,000 of 
whom were drawn from the Militia, and the balance of 196,000 
was composed of Auxiliary troops, some coming from the United 
Kingdom, but a large number being also supplied by the self- 
governing Colonies. The exact figures are interesting enough to 
quote in detail : 


Auxiliary Forces supplied by the United Kingdom : 


Militia ; . : ‘ 51,000 
Yeomanry . , ‘ ; + 36,000 
Volunteers . : . 20,000 


South African Constabulary . 7,000 


114,000 
Auxiliary Forces supplied by the Colonies: 
India . ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ 300 
Oversea Colonials . ‘ » 30,000 
South African Contingents « 52,000 
$2,300 
196,300 


There were many pure civilians in the ranks of the Imperial 
Yeomanry, but most of them had at some time or other served in 
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the Auxiliary Forces. The Militia Reserve had besides this con- 
tributed some 13,000 men to the Regular Army, and our supply of 
officers extra-regimentally employed had been fed by some 2050 
from the Auxiliary Forces. It is beyond the scope of the present 
article to deal with the magnificent present of 83,000 officers 
and men made to us by our Colonies, but the figures are signifi- 
cant and lead us to think that something may be made of this first 
instance of colonial preference. It can hardly be said that this 
vast host of Auxiliaries contributed in a small measure towards 
the success of the war; if any one has doubts on this point let 
him study the pages of the Blue Book of the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the conduct of the war, and especially 
the appendices dealing with the Courts of Inquiry held on the 
surrenders; the conclusion to which he will inevitably be led 
will be that, without the timely assistance of the Auxiliary Forces, 
it would have been impossible to bring the South African War to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

Having now briefly reviewed the general data of our problem, 
we must turn our attention to the organisation proposed for 
these forces at the headquarters of our army. It is well worthy 
of notice that neither the Hartington Commission nor the Clinton 
Dawkins Committee, which both considered in some detail the 
organisation of the War Office, thought it worth their while to 
report very fully on the peculiar problem presented by our 
citizen soldiers in their relation to the department with which 
we are dealing. 

The Esher Committee, however, tackled this question, and 
produced in guise of a solution one of those half-truths, which 
usually act as a solace to a distracted nation. In Part L., 
Section II., paragraph 21, we find the following words of 
wisdom: ‘“ We also defer to a later stage our recommendations 
as regards the important questions affecting the relations between 
the Auxiliary Forces and the War Office.” No doubt the Com- 
mittee hoped that the Duke of Norfolk’s Royal Commission on 
the Auxiliary Forces would give them a lead, but this Commission 
persisted in deferring its Report until after the publication of the 
last portion of the Esher Committee’s Report. In Part III. of 
the Esher Committee’s Report, Section I., paragraph 18, we find 
the solution of the problem : 


The Auxiliary Forces will, nowever, require a representative at the War 
Ofiice, to study their special requirements, and bring them to the notice of the 
Army Council. An Inspector-General exists, but his inspections are necessarily 
very limited. We consider that the title should be changed to that of “ Director 
of Auxiliary Ferces,” who stould be in the Adjutant-General’s branch. The 
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Director should have as assistants an officer of the Militia, Yeomanry and 
of Volunteers, and all inspection reports should be seen in this section. He 
should attend the Army Council to give information when questions relating to 
the Auxiliary Forces are under discussion. 

Thus we gather the one main fact that the Director of the 
Auxiliary Forces is a subordinate of the Adjutant-General and 
dependent upon the latter for professional advancement ; but in 
order that we may more fully understand the exact position 
which the Auxiliary Forces now occupy on the headquarters of 
the army, it may perhaps be as well to give a brief historical 
summary of the various phases through which this department 
has passed. Before the year 1852 the Militia and Yeomanry 
were administered by the Home Secretary, but in that year the 
business of their supervision was transferred to the department 
of the Secretary of War. In 1854a temporary Assistant Adjutant- 
General was appointed to undertake Militia duties at head- 
quarters. In 1857 an officer was appointed as Inspector-General 
of Militia, responsible to the Secretary of State. In 1858 a small 
Volunteer branch was started, consisting of two clerks, the 
strength of the Volunteers being then only about 14,000. In 
1859 the great Volunteer force of this country was called into 
existence, the Inspector-General of Militia with nineteen clerks 
having the charge of both the Militia and Volunteers. In 1860 
the strength of the Volunteers was about 133,000, and they were 
then given an Inspector-General of Volunteers with three staff 
officers, the Militia and Yeomanry being looked after by the 
Inspector-General of Militia, the whole staff of the Auxiliary 
Forces, then numbering about 234,000, being five officers and 
twenty-nine clerks. On April 1, 1868, the Militia and Volunteer 
branches were amalgamated with the Reserve Force Division, 
and the offices of Inspectors-General of Militia and Volunteers 
were abolished. 

With a view of increasing the efficiency of the Local Military Forces, of 
securing unity of action in the event of their being at any time required for 
service, her Majesty’s Government determined to place the whole of their 
forces under the supervision of one officer of high rank who would act under 
the immediate orders of her Majesty’s Secretary of State for War. 


A wise and statesmanlike measure. The official in charge of 
this new branch was called the Inspector-General of Reserve 
Forces. 

In 1870 the Reserve and the Regular Forces were placed under 
one and the same military command, the Commander-in-Chief 
being made responsible for the discipline of the Reserve Forces, 
when embodied or called out for actual military service. (Order in 
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Council, June 4, 1870.) This consolidation did not however 
incorporate the Reserve Force Division into the Military Depart- 
ment, it remained separate, and its Chief was responsible only to 
the Secretary of State. In 1871 the Regulation of Forces Act 
placed the Auxiliary Forces and the Army Reserve under the 
Commander-in-Chief. The title of Inspector-General of Auxiliary 
Forces is now for the first time given to the head of this branch, 
and this official was responsible to the Commander-in-Chief, his 
staff consisting of three staff officers and nineteen clerks. 

In 1878 we find the first trace of what I consider a bad policy, 
the Auxiliary Force branch being thea placed under the Adjutant- 
General and its work distributed amongst other branches of the 
War Office, which dealt with cognate subjects. 

On August 1, 1894, the Office of Inspector-General of Recruit- 
ing was doubled up with that of Deputy Adjutant-General of 
Militia, and this official was then known as the Inspector-General 
of Auxiliary Forces and of Recruiting. The Order in Council of 
November 21, 1895, vested the control of the Auxiliary Forces 
under the Adjutant-General, who was responsible to the Secretary 
of State, and was only under the general supervision of the 
Commander-in-Chief; but in 1900 the office of Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces and of Recruiting was again split up, 
and two general officers were appointed to take charge of these 
branches, both of them being responsible to the Adjutant- 
General. 

This brief summary of the history of the branches concerned 
with the welfare of the Auxiliary Forces shows us that there are 
three well-marked periods in their evolution : 

(1) The period of 1854 to 1872, when the head of the 
branch was responsible to the Secretary of State. 

(2) 1872 to 1878, when the Commander-in-Chief is the 
direct chief of the division. 

(3) 1878 to 1904, when the work of the branch is split up 
amongst the various departments of the War Office dealing 
with cognate subjects, and when the Inspector-General is 
made responsible to the Adjutant-General. 

The appearance of the Esher Committee Report has not 
changed in its essentials any of the features which have regulated 
the branch since 1878, though it is true that there was a brief 
period of free breathing in 1904, when the branch was once 
again made responsible to the Secretary of State alone. The 
Report of the Esher Committee has so profoundly altered the 
constitution of the War Office that it may be worth our while to 
consider what the broad principles of its organisation now are 
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and how these changes affect the branch of the Auxiliary Forces 
with which we are alone concerned. 


The Report of the Esher Committee changed the War Office 
in the following manner : 


(A) The Office of Commander-in-Chief was put into commission. 
(B) An Army Council was instituted, consisting of : 

(1) The Secretary of State. _ 

(2) The Chief of the Staff. 

(3) The Adjutant-General. 

(4) The Quartermaster-General. 

(5) The Master General of Ordnance. 

(6) The Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 

(7) The Financial Secretary. 

(C) The establishment of a General Staff and the differentiation between the 
duties of the General and “ Adjutantur” Staff. 

(D) The appointment of an Inspector-General of the Forces, which does not 
affect the problem we are now considering, and to which it will not be 
necessary to refer again. 

The duties of the Chief of the General Staff are divided into three sub- 

divisions: 
(1) The direction of military operations. 
(2) The direction of staff duties. 
(3) The direction of military training. 

The problem of preparing the army for war by an attempt to think about 
the questions which may be presented to soldiers when war breaks out is the 
chief function of the department. 

The Adjutant-General deals with the Jersonnel of the army ; how to raise it, 
keep it up to strength and to maintain its discipline are his special duties. The 
cepartment is divided into five principal sub-divisions: 

(1) The direction of recruiting and organisation. 
(2) The direction of personal services. 

(3) Tke Army Medical direction. 

(4) The Auxiliary forces. 

(5) The Judge Advocate-General. 


It is not quite clear why the Auxiliary Forces are placed 
between 3 and 5, but it is quite plain that we are honoured, 
though puzzled, by our proximity to law and medicine. The 
detailed duties of the Director of Auxiliary Forces are as follows : 
He is to advise the Adjutant-General’s department on all 
questions regarding Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers ; thus it is 
with the subordinate officers of this department that he will 
have to consult, as they will first have to deal with any subject 
affecting these Forces, before it is brought to the notice of the 
Adjutant-General. It is true that he may force some subject on 
the attention of the Adjutant-General, if he chooses to do so; 
but his daily work will be carried on, as far as general questions 
are concerned, with the subordinates of this department. In the 
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. table which details the work of the Auxiliary Force department, 
the following remarkable words occur: “ Executive action on 
the following subjects.” Why are these words inserted? They 
occur nowhere else in detailing the work of the four military 
sub-divisions of the War Office, and there seems to be some 
reason for believing that their insertion was occasioned by the 
radical difficulty being realised in dealing with the Auxiliary 
Forces—namely, that the sphere of their activity cuts right 
through all branches of the War Office work. Executive action 
then is only to be taken on the following subjects, which it may 
be of interest to follow out in detail : 

(1) Examination of Inspection Reports.—The reading of all these 
Inspection Reports, not very exciting work, will take one officer 
about fourteen days in the year. 

(2) Gazetiing Appointments, Promotions and Retirements of Officers 
of Auxiliary Forces—These lists come in cut and dried from the 
Generals commanding Army Corps and Districts, though they 
may sometimes require a little clerical supervision, there is not 
much more than one hour per week of work to be found in their 
study, or about nine days’ work in the year, and I am now taking 
the working day at the moderate computation of six hours. 

(3) Appointments of A.D.C.s to the King, and keeping Rosler for 
Duty.—The appointment of A.D.C.s to the Sovereign is a part of 
the Royal prerogative, and consequently involves no more work 
than that of receiving and obeying the Royal command. Keeping 
the roster for duty of about forty officers at rare and infrequent 
Court functions might occupy a moderately intelligent boy about 
one hour in the year. 

(4) Honours and Decorations for Auxiliary Forces —Without 
wishing to tread on purely confidential grounds, it is only 
necessary to indicate here that this duty is carried out on a well- 
understood principle, involving little or no brain work, and that 
such work may require the specialised application of, say, seven 
days in the year. 

We thus have a whole department of the War Office, consisting 
of one General Officer and three Deputy Directors, occupied in 
doing work which, apart from the vague general questions, on 
which they are expressly precluded from taking executive action, 
may occupy about at a maximum thirty days and one hour of 
honest work during the year ; divided amongst the four of them, 
there isa little over seven days’ work assigned to each officer. 
Yet the sum of £1950 of public money is applied to their remu- 
neration! The fact of the matter being that the real work of the 
Auxiliary Forces is done in the other branches of the Adjutant- 
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General’s department, and that only a showy lot of meaningless 
duties is assigned to the branch dealing with the Auxiliary Forces. 
It is now necessary to deal with the two remaining military 
departments to the War Office, and we shall have concluded our 
analysis. 

The Quartermaster-General’s department is subdivided into 
the following branches : 

(1) The direction of transport and remounts. 

(2) The direction of movements and quarterings. 

(3) The direction of supplies and clothing. 

(4) The direction of equipment and ordnance stores. 

The Master-General of the Ordnance has under him: 

(1) The Director of Artillery. 
(2) The Naval Adviser. 
(3) The Director of Fortifications and Works. 

It is thus quite clear that the business of the Auxiliary Forces 
is carried on, in varying degrees of importance, in all four of the 
great military departments of the War Office, but that the Esher 
Report only grants a subordinate representation to them in one 
of them, and that in this one branch the actual executive work is 
small and of no importance. 

The erection of this emaciated department was not received with 
enthusiasm by the leaders of the Auxiliary Forces. On May 6 
Colonel Sir Howard Vincent addressed a letter to the Prime 
Minister, in which was detailed at some length the grievances of the 
Auxiliary Forces with reference to their representation at the War 
Office ; he brought out with great clearness and emphasis the fact 
already referred to in this article, that the work assigned to the 
branch was merely nominal, whereas all the real duties, even 
those assigned to the department of the Adjutant-General, were 
performed by officers not under the Director of the Auxiliary 
Forces, who were also in charge of many other administrative 
duties. The suspicion which the new order of things aroused 
was only natural, for one of the main objects of the Esher 
Committee was to make the four great military departments of 
the War Office as watertight as possible, in order that the 
perpetual state of cross-references should once and for all cease. 
It was felt by officers in the Auxiliary Forces that a Director, who 
was subordinate to the Adjutant-General, might on all occasions 
be snuffed out by this high official, and that the voice of the 
Auxiliary Forces would indeed be only a still and a very small 
one. Other high officials might also have to deal with problems 
affecting these forces, but owing to the watertight policy existing 


in the various departments there might be a danger that these 
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problems would never be even heard of in the branch dealing 
with these questions, which is to be under the Adjutant-General ; 
thus the Director of Military Training, an official in the depart- 
ment of the Chief of the Staff, might possibly revise the conditions 
of Volunteer efficiency and never refer the papers to the Adjutant- 
General or his staff. This condition of affairs was felt to be far 
from satisfactory, and on April 20 the Institute of Volunteer Com- 
manding Officers passed the following resolution : 


This Council desires to record its firm conviction that the placing of the 
Auxiliary Forces under the Adjutant-General, and making the Director of 
Auxiliary Forces one of the officials in the Adjutant-General’s department, will 
be most injurious to the Volunteer Force, and that the Council considers it 
essential that the Auxiliary Forces should be placed under a separate depart- 
ment at the War Office, outside the Adjutant-General’s department, and 
directly under the Army Council, on which their spokesman should be the 
Under Secretary of State for War. 


On June 10 the Service Members’ Committee waited upon the 
Prime Minister for the purpose of submitting a resolution passed 
by them in identical terms with that of the Institute of Com- 
manding Officers of Volunteers. The Prime Minister informed 
the deputation that it was the desire of the Government to treat 
the Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers as an integral part of the 


army, as if any one had proposed to treat them otherwise ; and 
that if the Director of the Auxiliary Forces wished to do so, all 
his papers should be submitted to the Secretary of State through 
the Adjutant-General. Is it likely that this Director will differ 
seriously from his official superior under existing circumstances ? 
Mr. Arnold Forster, who is nothing if he is not sympathetic, 
informed the deputation that not only was he prepared to allow 
the Director of Auxiliary Forces direct access to the Secretary of 
State through the Adjutant-General, but that he proposed to 
appoint representatives of these forces in the department of the 
Chief of the Staff and of the Quartermaster-General. How this 
concession was to be reconciled with the fact that the Adjutant- 
General should consider all general problems of the Auxiliary 
Forces was not explained, but there is one point on which it 
would be interesting to have some !ight : how much, if any, pay 
is it intended to give the Auxiliary Force officers employed under 
the Chief of the Staff and the Quartermaster-General ? We know 
that at the War Office the pay of an Assistant Adjutant-General 
is £800 and of a Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General {650 a 
year ; we are also fully aware of the fact that pay governs 
official status; the Report of Lord Jersey’s Committee on the 
Board of Trade and the Local Government Boards is a sufficient 
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argument in favour of the importance of this aspect of this 
question. 

An official, no matter what his rank may be, is valued in the 
public service exactly according to the amount of pay which he 
may receive. 

It may be of some interest for us to realise that the new 
Assistant Directors of Auxiliary Forces under the Adjutant- 
General are to receive £250 a year, thereby stereotyping their 
inferiority to the other officials in the War Department, who 
nominally have the same official status. The fate of those 
officers who may receive appointments in the departments of 
the Chief of the Staff and of the Quartermaster-General cannot 
be better than that of the highly paid Assistant Directors of 
Auxiliary Forces, who are under the discipline of the Adjutant- 
General; thus we shall have a class of Pariah officers at the 
War Office who represent our Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers. 

Still, if we come to consider the work that will be done by these 
officers, it may perhaps be difficult to say that they will be over- 
paid. There may be a certain scope to be found for the energies 
of the officers employed in the department of the Chief of the 
Staff, but what the officer in the Quartermaster-General’s branch 
will do it is difficult to imagine. We note also with some sur- 
prise that the Secretary of State for War never mentioned any 
officer of the Auxiliary Forces as likely to be appointed in the 
Master-General of Ordnance’s department. Why this omission ? 
We all know that some of the greatest grievances of the 
Volunteers have reference to this department. The fact of the 
matter is, that the War Office has been desirous of adopting a 
compromise, and has done neither one thing nor the other; in 
its desire to placate the Auxiliary Forces, a department has been 
created for them, but this branch is not possessed of any real 
power ; and in order further to accentuate this fact, the officers 
working in it have been assigned salaries which, though quite 
adequate to the work they now perform, are yet a sufficient 
index of its small importance. The pitchforking of Auxiliary 
Force work into one department, that of the Adjutant-General, 
has been found difficult to defend, therefore promises of more 
appointments have now been made, but we are not told what the 
status of the officers intended to fill these appointments will be. 
There is no place in the present scheme for the distribution of 
duties at the War Office assigned to an Auxiliary Force depart- 
ment as at present constituted, and it may well be doubted if a 
want is really felt for any such a branch ; that such a want really 
does exist, and that it may well be satisfied, we consider is an 
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indisputable fact, the reason for which rests on our peculiar system 
of army organisation, but we shall not deal with this part of our 
problem until we have considered the findings of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Militia and Volunteers on 
this subject. 

The Majority Report of this Royal Commission embodies the 
following recommendation: ‘The Volunteer Force should be 
managed at the War Office by a separate department, the head 
of which should have special knowledge of, and experience with, 
Volunteers, and should report direct to the Army Council.” 

Lord Grenfell, however, only assents to this proposal because 
he finds that the Auxiliary Forces clamour for it, and the reason 
for his dissent is to be found in the fact that he considers the 
Generals in command of Districts or Army Corps should have 
much more power given to them to deal with Auxiliary Force 
problems. He deals rather with the external aspect of this 
question, than with the internal questions of War Office adminis- 
trations. Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp adds a weighty and 
well-considered memorandum to the Report, in which he advo- 
vocates a separate department for the Auxiliary Forces : 

I have no doubt whatever that the maladministration which has been 
recorded in the preceding section would have been greatly decreased if, 
within the War Office, there had been a department to which abuses could be 


reported, with a head placed in so strong a position that he could, after 
investigation, have sought redress from the Secretary of State for War. 


Colonels Setterthwaite and Delmahoy both recommend in a 
Minority Report the institution of a separate department at the 
War Office. 


We therefore recommend that the head of the department should be a 
General Officer with a seat on the Army Council, that he should be assisted by 
a representative of each of the three forces, and that the Advisory Boards 
should be revived on lines similar to those lately in force. 

We thus see that the Royal Commission on Militia and 
Volunteers are practically unanimous on this point, the only 
reservation that is made in the Memorandum of Lord Grenfell 
does not deal with the interior economy of the War Office, but 
rather with the relations of the War Office and the Generals 
commanding outside of the War Department. 

The claim then which we advance on behalf of the Auxiliary 
Forces is that they should not be placed under any one of the 
four military chiefs in the War Office, and more particularly that 
they should not be subject to the jurisdiction of the Adjutant- 
General. This official is usually hypnotised by the difficult 
problem of finding drafts for India, and his whole energies are 
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bent on solving problems which are in no way conducive to 
further the interests of our Volunteers. The control of the 
Adjutant-General has acted detrimentally in the past, and will no 
doubt continue to operate in the same way in the future, and it 
should certainly be put a stop to. 

The reason we ask for a liberation from military control 
is to be found at the very root of our military system, which 
rightly or wrongly involves two distinct principles, those of the 
Regular and the Auxiliary Forces. In this country, where 
specialised industrial activity has been conducive to a high rate 
of both real and nominal wages, it has been found impossible to 
compete, for regular army purposes, in the open labour market, 
without, at any rate, paying too large a price for so doing, or 
rather a price which would swell our Army Estimates to an 
enormous extent. We have thus to pay a wage to our regular 
soldiers which is far below the market rate, and we naturally do 
not manage to secure the services of those who are either 
morally or physically the most fit in our population. We there- 
fore, in our usually illogical manner, turn to another principle to 
enable us to secure the military services of the higher classes of 
the population ; this principle we have called the Auxiliary one, 
though this definition is not strictly scientific, as we include 
under it that of the Militia, which is neither one thing nor the 
other, yet for the purposes of our argument it may suffice. 

The key note of this Auxiliary principle is that the citizen 
soldier, who gives his services to the State, is in the first place a 
civilian and in the next place a soldier. Consideration for his 
civilian occupations should be first of all attended to, and if 
these are handled with any amount of intelligent comprehension, 
there is no reason why a very considerable amount of military 
value should not be extracted from him. We have seen how the 
War Office is at present divided into seven large departments, 
and the problem is to find under which of these the Auxiliary 
will best be housed. The four military departments we exclude 
from our purview as biased in favour of problems affecting 
regular soldiers only, and therefore unsuitable. The military 
mind is always concerned with increasing the efficiency of the 
army ; no fault could be found with this point of view, if it did 
not militate against the welfare of the Auxiliary Forces. The 
late Duke of Cambridge expressed this conviction in his letter of 
March 16, 1862, to Sir George Lewis, Secretary of State for War : 
“For every pound that you spend on the Volunteers, Parliament 
will call upon you to make corresponding reductions in the 
estimates for the Army—the very worst thing that could happen, 
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for nothing could be so dangerous to the Empire as a system 
allowing the Volunteers gradually to take the place of the Army.” 
The Secretary of State and the Financial Secretary have their 
own peculiar spheres of activity, which render them unsuitable. 
We have therefore only left to us the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State, who, we consider, should be the representative 
of these forces on the Council. 

We have no desire to advocate a separate representation for 
the Auxiliary Forces on the Army Council, as this procedure 
would lead to the unnecessary creation of an imperium in imperio, 
which might act as a serious impediment to the efficiency of the 
forces of the Crown. Still we do plead for civilian control of 
these forces, which are mainly in their characteristics of a civilian 
nature, and we further wish to see a certain definite sphere of 
activity given to the department which will represent our citizen 
soldier. 

It may be here necessary to specify the exact duties for which 
these officers should be detailed ; the work of the Chief of the 
General Staff included under the following headings : 

(1) Home defence. 

(2) Instruction and training of the Auxiliary Forces should be 
assigned to the department we now propose to establish. 

From the Adjutant-General’s department we propose to take 
away and assign to our new Auxiliary Force branch the following 
schedule of work: 

(1) Peace organisation and establishments. 

(2) Returns and statistics regarding the Auxiliary Forces. 

(3) All permanent staff questions. 

(4) Mobilisation regulations. 

(5) Recruiting questions. 

(6) Disciplinary action affecting officers and men. 

(7) Schools of instruction. 

(8) Appointment of Adjutants. 

My experience of the War Office has taught me that few, if 
any, Causes of annoyance are felt with reference to the work done 
in the Quartermaster-General’s department, and until we adopt a 
more general line of policy with regard to these questions as 
affecting the Auxiliary Forces, there does not appear to be any 
necessity for assigning the work done by this department to our 
new branch. If we had transport and remounts for all our 
Auxiliary Forces, if our Volunteers and Yeomanry were clothed 
and equipped by the State, it might be necessary to include all 
such questions under the purview of our proposed branch; but 
at present this is not the case, and I should not therefore 
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recommend any dislocation of work, which at present is con- 
ducted with little or no friction. 

The same remarks apply to the department of the Master- 
General of Ordnance; it is true that we have considerable causes 
of complaint against this official, but the real reason why the 
Volunteer artillery is armed with antiquated guns is not to be 
found in any unwillingness of the Master-General to provide the 
force with up-to-date weapons, but rather to considerations of 
general policy, which are dictated by the Secretary of State. We 
therefore do not propose to appoint an officer of the Auxiliary 
Forces to look after any of this class of work. 

So long as we insist upon adopting the peculiar system of 
making the Commanding Officer of an Auxiliary unit a sort of 
middleman, with definite financial responsibilities, we think that 
a few civil servants belonging to the finance branch should be 
attached to our proposed department; the head of this branch 
would: then have the advice of thoroughly competent experts, 
without being obliged to minute official papers to them; the 
divergence of opinions, which is naturally engendered by officials 
recording their opinions on paper, might thus be avoided, and 
the work of officers commanding Auxiliary Forces would be 
materially helped. 

At the present moment the fate of our Auxiliary Forces is in 
the balance, and it is impossible to think that any more important 
question in relation to them exists than that of their proper and 
adequate administration at the headquarters of the army. Those 
who feel any interest in this problem should exert their efforts 
towards the all-important question of reform at the War Office, 
and, if they achieve this measure of reform, they will have done 
a good day’s work, not, as it may be contended, by divorcing the 
spheres of activity of the Regular and Auxiliary Forces, but 
rather by co-ordinating their aims and objects, which can only 
be done by keeping in view the essential differences that exist 
between them. 

This or that condition of efficiency is not all important to our 
civilian soldiers, but rather the way in which such problems are 
handled by those in authority. Sympathy and a genuine appre- 
ciation of the difficulties inherent in the situation will do more 
than tons of logic poured on our devoted heads. Such sympathy 
may be given to us, but we cannot hope to obtain it if the present 
system of administration is continued : 


It is the head of the fish that stinks. 


H LERoy-LEwIs. 


MAN-POWER AS A MEASURE OF 
NATIONAL AND IMPERIAL 
STRENGTH * 


In the great debate now in progress, may not a service be 
rendered from time to time by asking the disputants to turn 
from equivocal statistics to the living realities behind them? 
As in mathematics so, of course, in statistics there are assump- 
tions at the outset of every calculation, and results are only 
true within the limits assumed. You may enumerate a popu- 
lation and set it tersely down at so many millions, but you will 
not thereby measure the strength of a nation in competition 
with other nations, for that would involve the assumption that 
all men are equally efficient. You may set down in pounds 
sterling the expenditure of a family, but you will not 
thereby measure its relative happiness, for that would involve 
the assumption that each pound is spent with equal 
result. There are few statements which contain greater 
assumptions than the vast totals of imports and exports 
as expressed in terms of money, and yet how much of current 
polemics is based upon them? Apartfrom all minor fallacies, 
do not the conclusions drawn too often assume, tacitly no 
doubt, that trade totals are a sufficient index of our national 
well-being ? In other words, are we not frequently in danger 
of founding policy on a consideration of the means of life 
rather than of life itself? I propose asking you to turn for 
a while from thought of values, and even of wealth itself, to the 
output of human energy for which wealth affords but part of 
the fuel. 

The problem may be attacked in two ways. We may start 
with an abstract discussion of the sources of human energy, 
and work on to actual economic and political conditions. Or 
we may begin with an examination of the British Empire, 
incidentally also of other empires, and build up our principles 


* A lecture delivered under the auspices of the Compatriots’ Club, on Friday, 
February 3, Major Sir Francis Younghusband in the chair. 
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on the way. With your permission I select the latter course 
as being more likely to-lead to practical conclusions. 

The British Empire consists of these islands and of the 
dominions beyond the seas. It has been formed by an 
Imperial race, concentrated in these islands, but settled thinly 
over other lands, some of them occupied by vast subject 
peoples of alien blood. In most empires the ruling 
people has spread from its original home over contiguous 
regions. In the process the conquerors have commonly lost 
their liberties, while the conquered have often been assimilated 
more or less to their masters. The Roman people was 
dissolved in the Roman Empire, and bequeathed to posterity 
the dilemma of rule or freedom. But Imperial Britain is 
unique, because wide seas roll between the islands and the out- 
lands. This is a source both of weakness and strength. On 
the one hand it renders the growth of sympathy difficult, for 
there are no transitional communities. On the other hand, it 
preserves undiluted the chief reservoir of the Imperial man- 
power. To some extent, therefore, it tends to perpetuate the 
crude contrast of conqueror and conquered ; but as against 
this must be set the education in freedom of those who go 
forth on missions of Imperial rule. The first asset of the 
Empire, expressed in man-power, is thus a population of forty- 
two million islanders, and perhaps ten millions of the same 
stock and allegiance elsewhere. 

Next to insularity, the most essential property of modern 
Britain is sea-power, both mercantile and military. The 
Empire possesses some gooo steamers, averaging nearly 2000 
tons, an ocean-wide complex of cables and coaling-stations, the 
best steam coal in the world, and a fighting fleet equal to any 
two or three other fleets. The special characteristic of sea- 
power is economy of men. Not only does material bear a 
higher proportion to personnel than in a land army, even if 
we allow for the power expended in shipbuilding, but the long 
reach and mobility of sea-power multiply its effect. The sea 
is a permanent way, with junctions everywhere, and neither 
capital nor maintenance charges. But the full effect of naval 
economy is only attained by the use of offensive strategy, The 
defensive would imply a battle fleet chained to our shores at 
each likely point of attack, and cruisers enough to patrol the 
trade routes. Economy requires that battleships shali attack 
or blockade the enemy, and that cruisers shall hunt down 
hostile cruisers, In these days you do not set a watchman in 
each house, but maintain a police force to eliminate robbers 
from the population. This principle, of course, implies that 
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there is no necessary relation between the amount of fleet 
power required and the extent of the interests to be protected. 
You free the seas equally for great or small traffic if you 
destroy or pen down the enemy’s men-of-war. It follows that 
the size and location of our fleets are conditioned chiefly by 
the power of potentially hostile fleets. These are the ordinary 
principles of sea-power, but they measure its economy, which 
is equivalent to a multiplication of man-power. 

It must not be thought that power, even power specialised 
for war, accomplishes results only in war time. Consider the 
history of the last ten years. There is no need for special 
reticence ; the facts to which I am about to refer are regarded 
by international leaders without much passion. Inquiry and 
discussion concerning them need not involve hostile feeling, 
any more than business inquiries into a merchant’s wealth or 
credit. Power is measured in conflict just as values are 
measured in exchange, but we do not exchange everything 
whose value we estimate, nor need we fight out every conflict 
in which powers are compared. One of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the modern*world is the improvement of the credit 
system as applied to power. In the last ten years the sea-power 
of Britain has four times to all appearance decisively influenced 
our Imperial position without a single battle at sea. We held 
the ring during the Cuban war, and by supporting the Monroe 
doctrine earned American goodwill against our own Boer War. 
At Fashoda we prevented a French command of Africa, but it 
must not be forgotten that the sea-power which then won 
without challenge is also the basis of our present friendly 
compact with France, for it guarantees her overseas Empire, 
recently augmented in Morocco. In South Africa, to refer 
only to overt facts, the German coasts on the east and west, 
and the strip of territory extending to the Zambesi, are 
clearly the torso of an Empire, annexed—in the quite legiti- 
mate exercise of German policy—with a view to eventualities 
which were prevented by the British fleet when it kept the ring 
for the South African War. Lastly, the present value to Japan 
of the British alliance is the guarantee afforded by the British 
fleet. In other words, power is essential no less for international 
friendships than for conflicts, and in both ways adequate 
power makes for peace. It would surely not be too much to 
say that the power “ in being ” of Britain has recently sufficed 
to enable the world to effect with only local wars a revolution 
in the whole international system: 

There is, however, a matter of vital importance to be added. 
Since India lies detached and remote from insular Britain, 
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obviously we could not hold it without power on the intervening 
seas. Yet we haveno more than a police fleet in the Indian 
Ocean, On the other hand, with the exception of Madagascar, 
part of the Suahili Coast, and the Malay Islands, we own or 
protect all the shores of that ocean. The main territories of no 
other great Power have a frontage on it. Our declared policy 
in the Persian Gulf is to prevent a change in this state of 
affairs. Clearly, then, there are two ways of maintaining sea- 
power. You may own a fleet in asea whose coasts you do not 
own ; therefore we maintain a battle fleet inthe Mediterranean. 
Or you may own the shores and require no battle fleet ; but in 
that case you must be prepared to fight in the hinterlands. In 
other words, the army on the North-West frontier of India 
helps to maintain British sea-power in the Indian Ocean. If 
it were defeated by a great land Power which proceeded to 
establish naval bases in the South of Asia, we should have to 
add a fleet for the Indian Ocean. British land-power in India 
and British sea-power in the Western ocean are but obverse and 
reverse. The possession of India not only secures to us the open 
door to a great market, but also an army which saves us an addi- 
tional fleet, for Britain has been able to add the Sikhs and the 
Gurkas to the man-power which maintains her Imperial posi- 
tion as well on the ocean at large as in India itself. Japan, by 
her occupation of Corea and her capture of Port Arthur, aims at 
controlling the sea by refusing a base to her continental rival. 
In place of a great fleet and defensive strategy, she also has 
preferred a just sufficient fleet and an army of continental 
strength. Man-power on a far greater scale than in the South 
African War may some day be needed in India for no local 
purpose, but for the maintenance of our oceanic control. 

A purely oceanic policy is possible even for an insular Power 
only under temporary conditions which are passing away. 
There is no inherent connection between insularity and sea- 
power, except the opportunity for concentration upon one 
element. At this moment all the great Powers are building 
fleets, and half a continent may ultimately outbuild and outman 
an island. In our policy regarding the Netherlands and Por- 
tugal we have recognised this danger, and have in effect dealt 
with Europe as Japan is now dealing with Manchuria. Whatever 
it may will, a world Power simply cannot limit its liabilities to 
the ocean, and must not therefore depend on expending men 
with the singular economy of sea-power. 

A great naval Power is rapidly rising beyond the Western 
ocean, Bases have been taken in the Pacific and in the Gulf ; 
the Isthmus of Panama is to be pierced ; a fleet is being built. 
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A league with this Power on terms of equal alliance is an 
attractive ideal, but the condition is strength on our side no 
less than the other. It was our power no less than our will to 
render a service which changed the whole tone of American 
sentiment towards us a few years ago. Nor must we forget 
that we have won the Americans by supporting the Monroe 
doctrine ; in other words, by helping to shut Europe out of 
South America. We have, therefore, helped to shut Germany 
into Europe. In supporting Japan we are helping to shut 
Russia into Asia and Europe. Prince Khilkoff has proved what a 
single line of bad and unfinished railway can do for the trans- 
port of armies. Asia will presently be netted with railways. 
For the moment no doubt there will be exhaustion in Russia, 
but among the possibilities of the future must be counted an 
allied enemy on the land front of India. Half a century ago 
the sea carried an allied enemy to the sea front of Russia.* 

It may be historically true, as was said by Seeley, that we 
have made an Empire in a fit of absence of mind, but it is 
none the less also true that this Empire has somehow come to 
consist of precisely those territories which are needed for the 
growth of a compact and symmetrical organism. The British 
Empire is no mere fortuitous concourse of peoples. The 
future of Canada lies in all probability rather towards the 
Pacific than the Atlantic, by reason alike of the greater breadth 
of its wheat fields and forests in that direction, and of the 
freedom from ice of its western shores. It follows, therefore, 
that we may regard Cariada, Australasia, and South Africa as 
set like the crescent on the Turkish flag, with India in the place 
of the star. Commonly we think of them as a range of naval 
bases in more than the station sense. But potentially they are 
also reservoirs of white man-power, for the defence of the 
Indies, and therefore incidentally for the restraint of the fleet- 
building power of Continental rivals. Egypt may rank in 
this view as essentially a part of the Indies, for Turkey, 
like Russia and Germany, is Continental, and by no means 
wanting in crude, fanatical man-power, which railways are in 
process of mobilising. You cannot send ironclads into Syria, 
but a Continental Power or Allied Powers in possession of the 
Suez canal would hold the most central naval base in the 
world. Therefore, when colonial troops came to Britain’s aid 
at Suakim, and helped to maintain her military supremacy upon 


* The change in the relations of land- and sea-power implied in the develop- 
ment of continental railway systems was discussed by me in a paper on the 
Geographical Pivot of History published in the Geographical Journal of last 
April. 
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the Nile, they were not participating in a merely local English 
war, but were assisting the naval power of the Empire no less 
than when they fought in South Africa. 

My object has not been to make predictions, but merely 
to show that forces are in action which render it highly im- 
probable that we can long maintain the position of an insular 
sea Power with fleet-defended commercial dependencies. You 
cannot permanently insure your world position and wealth on 
any principle of limited liability. While there is time, perhaps a 
whole generation, you must so increase your white man-power, 
both in number and efficiency, and so attract your dark man- 
power, that your friendship may be worthy of allies and that 
foes may shrink from your strength. 

No doubt the whole conception of permanent struggle here 
set forth will be repellent to many, especially to those who 
dream of a general philanthropy which is slowly to efface 
all frontiers. But we must not forget that the world has re- 
fused the offer of a commercial peace which we made in 1846. 
The generous ideals of our great Free Traders will for ever 
illumine our history, but from a foreign point of view they 
simply bid for universal empire. Russia made the same attempt 
in the Holy Alliance ; her weapons were despotism aud militar- 
ism; Ours were sea-power and capital. In a world of general 
Free Trade our great industrial lead in 1846 would have made 
us the universal manufacturers and capitalists, and other races 
would have ploughed for us. With eyes open they have pre- 
ferred, in the words of Adam Smith, defence to opulence. And, 
after all, who shall say that the ideal of a balanced independent 
people, containing a due proportion of industrials as well as 
rustics, is lower than subjection to a British world metropolis 
of capital and industry? At any rate, the principle of 
nationalities has carried the day. Every weapon, commercial 
and educational no less than military, has been bent into the 
cause. Ina State like Germany defence against French and 
Russian arms, and against British and American capitalism, is 
truly greater than opulence, if you once grant the ideal of 
nationalism, Nor must it be assumed that as a fact Free- 
Trade Britain is more peaceful than her Protectionist rivals. 
It matters comparatively little whether you fight to keep foreign 
market doors open for your exports and investments or to keep 
your own doors closed against foreign competitors. In each 
of the four unfought contests to which reference has been 
made Britain had a market at stake. 

What is the result? In my opinion, a healthy refusal to 
accept at an excessive value the conventions connected with 
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the ownership of wealth. If the world’s efficiency can only be 
maintained by competition, it is well that it should be a com- 
petition in which the whole energies of the peoples are tested. 
Excessive militarism defeats itself, no doubt ; but so also does 
excessive commercialism, or excessive development in any 
direction. The right policy has for its conscious object to 
attain the greatest sum of man-power in all its complexity— 
physical, intellectual, and moral. Apply this to British policy, 
and you tend to harmonise our home and foreign politics, so 
often apparently moved by incompatible ideals, Abroad you 
may economise your man-power by alliances ; you may in- 
crease your man-power by fostering the growth of great white 
colonies, and by sympathetic and imaginative conduct in the 
Indies; you may neutralise hostile man-power by a policy 
judiciously balanced as between sea and land. At home you 
will bring into line not merely legislation for temperance, 
education, and better housing, but also what is good in many 
measures proposed in the interest of certain classes. The 
idea of the minimum wage, at the root of both trade-unionism 
and socialism, .is inspired by the idea of economising man- 
power. Every great irregularity of employment, whether due 
to foreign competition, trade disputes, shortage of raw materials, 
or failure of employers, involves terrible wreckage of the capital 
fixed in humanity; in other words, a “scrapping” of man- 
power. Our extreme division of labour renders men helpless 
in the presence of changes which would formerly have meant 
little to them. Are not our slums to a very great extent the 
scrap-heaps of abandoned and disused portions of our national 
man-power ? Who can say how many men and women have 
sunk to a lower grade when their skill became obsolete, and 
with what loss of hope and morale? No doubt a reasonable 
amount of competition stimulates. Some loss also is inevitable 
in all progress. But we should be careful to set against our 
gains this loss of humanity, for a generation takes thirty years 
to bring to maturity, and sins are visited unto the third and 
fourth generations. In these things we must take long views, 
however wise may be short views in questions of purely cabinct 
policy. By her education policy after the defeat of Jena, Prussia 
prepared the victory of Sedan two generations later.* 

The real strength of a nation lies in its workers, its thinkers, 

* The expression “ Social Economics” which is finding some vogue implies, 
perhaps not very lucidly, precisely the revolt against the economics of mere 
wealth which is here referred to ; but many exponents of the new view fail, as 
it seems to me, to see national policy whole. Surely there can be no better 
motive for constructive social work than to fit a nation to hold its own in the 
world balance of power and to perform its imperial duty of trusteeship. 
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its fighters, and its mothers. The whole accumulated wealth 
of this country is only five or six times greater than its annual 
income, and we do not countin that the work of mothers. Let 
empire-builders show that they value man-power at home and 
in the colonies more than wealth, and the masses of our 
countrymen will learn to value the Empire as the protection of 
their manhood. Herein, half consciously, lies the reconcilia- 
tion of Colonial Liberalism with protection, the exclusion of 
coloured races, and imperialism, Take the single question of 
the relation of imports to exports. From the standpoint of 
man-power the work in which we earn our living is vitally 
important. Our muscular and nervous activities determine our 
character and physique in greater degree than our food, given 
a certain minimum of nutriment. The familiar economic com- 
monplace that the imports matter more than the exports is 
fallacious. So far as foreign trade is concerned, the nature of 
our exports determines the higher or lower grade of our in- 
dustrialism, and therefore the quality of our man-power ; and 
the proportion of visible to so-called invisible exports indicates 
the industrial as compared with the commercial and financial 
interests. From this point of view there is much to be said for 
a reasonable tariff control of trade even as between the parts of 
the Empire. Although for some time to come, perhaps for two 
or three generations, our policy may rightly aim at the mainten- 
ance of a pronounced industrialism in the home country, and 
a predominant agriculture in the Colonies, yet complete Free 
Trade within the Empire might tend to that unhealthy segrega- 
tion of industrials on the one hand, and rustics on the other, 
which has been rejected by other nations. As Imperialists we 
should be ready to welcome the first British battleships built 
in Nova Scotia or New Zealand. 

National efficiency means adequate power in the international 
balance. The Empire is a direct motive for economy of man- 
power at home. Of what consolation, however, is it to be told 
that we are holding our own, according to trade statistics, as 
well as can be expected of a small country ? Nature is ruthless, 
and we must build a Power able to contend on equal terms 
with other Powers, or step into the rank of the States which 
exist on sufferance, The same alternative is before each of the 
White Colonies no less than the Mother Country. If some are 
offended by this frequent use of the word Power, let them reflect 
that even the most literal Christian who would turn the other 
cheek admires not weakness but strength controlled by love. 
There is such a thing as power to do good. 

H. J. MACKINDER. 


STREET MUSIC 


“STREET musicians are counted a nuisance” by the candid 
dwellers in most London squares, and they have taken the 
trouble to emblazon this terse bit of musical criticism upon a 
board which bears other regulations for the peace and propriety 
of the square. No artist, however, pays the least attention to 
criticism, and the artist of the streets is properly scornful of the 
judgment of the British public. It is remarkable that in spite of 
such discouragement as I have noted—enforced on occasion by 
a British policeman—the vagrant musician is if anything on the 
increase. The German band gives a weekly concert as regularly 
as the Queen’s Hall orchestra ; the Italian organ grinders are as 
faithful to their audience and reappear punctually on the same 
platform, and in addition to these recognised masters every street 
has an occasional visit from some wandering star. The stout 
Teuton and the swarthy Italian certainly live on something more 
substantial than the artistic satisfaction of their own souls; and 
it is therefore probable that the coins, which it is beneath the 
dignity of the true lover of music to throw from the drawing- 
room window, are tendered at the area steps. There is an audi- 
ence, in short, who is willing to pay for even such crude melody 
as this. 

Music, to be successful in a street, must be loud before it is 
beautiful, and for this reason brass is the favourite instrument, 
and one may conclude that the street musician who uses his own 
voice or a violin has a genuine reason for his choice. I have 
seen violinists who were obviously using their instrument to 
express something in their own hearts as they swayed by the 
kerb in Fleet Street; and the copper, though rags make it accept- 
able, was, as it is to all who love their work, a perfectly incon- 
gruous payment. Indeed, I once followed a disreputable old 
man who, with eyes shut so that he might the better perceive the 
melodies of his soul, literally played himself from Kensington to 
Knightsbridge in a trance of musical ecstacy, from which a 
coin would have been a disagreeable awakening. It is, indeed, 
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impossible not to respect any one who has a god like this within 
them; for music that takes possession of the soul so that naked- 
ness and hunger are forgotten must be divine in its nature. It is 
true that the melodies that issued from his labouring violin were 
in themselves laughable, but he, certainly, was not. Whatever 
the accomplishment, we must always treat with tenderness the 
efforts of those who strive honestly to express the music that is 
in them; for the gift of conception is certainly superior to the gift 
of expression, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the men 
and women who scrape for the harmonies that never come while 
the traffic goes thundering by have as great a possession, though 
fated never to impart it, as the masters whose facile eloquence 
enchants thousands to listen. 

There is more than one reason perhaps why the dwellers in 
squares look upon the street musician as a nuisance; his music 
disturbs the householder at his legitimate employment, and the 
vagrant and unorthodox nature of such a trade irritates a well- 
ordered mind. Artists of all kinds have invariably been looked 
on with disfavour, especially by English people, not solely because 
of the eccentricities of theiartistic temperament, but because we 
have trained ourselves to such perfection of civilisation that 
expression of any kind has something almost indecent—certainly 
irreticent—about it. Few parents, we observe, are willing that 
their sons should become painters or poets or musicians, not only 
for worldly reasons, but because in their own hearts they consider 
that it is unmanly to give expression to the thoughts and emotions 
which the arts express and which it should be the endeavour 
of the good citizen to repress. Art in this way is certainly not 
encouraged ; and it is probably easier for an artist than for a 
member of any other profession to descend to the pavement. 
The artist is not only looked upon with contempt but with a 
suspicion that has not a little of fear in it. He is possessed by a 
spirit which the ordinary person cannot understand, but which 
is clearly very potent, and exercises so great a sway over him that 
when he hears its voice he must always rise and follow. 

Nowadays we are not credulous, and though we are not com- 
fortable in the presence of artists we do our best to domesticate 
them. Never was such respect paid to the successful artist as 
there is to-day; and perhaps we may see in this a sign of what 
many people have foretold, and that the gods who went into exile 
when the first Christian altars rose will come back to enjoy their 
own again. Many writers have tried to trace these old pagans, 
and have professed to find them in the disguise of animals and in 
the shelter of far-away woods and mountains; but it is not 
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fantastic to suppose that while every one is searching for them 
they are working their charms in the midst of us, and that those 
strange heathens who do the bidding of no man and are inspired 
by a voice that is other than human in their ears are not really 
as other people, but are either the very gods themselves or their 
priests and prophets upon earth. Certainly I should be inclined 
to ascribe some such divine origin to musicians at any rate, and 
it is probably some suspicion of this kind that drives us to per- 
secute them as we do. For if the stringing together of words 
which nevertheless may convey some useful information to the 
mind, or the laying on of colours which may represent some 
tangible object, are employments which can be but tolerated at 
best, how are we to regard the man who spends his time in 
making tunes? Is not his occupation the least respectable—the 
least useful and necessary—of the three? It is certain that you 
can carry away nothing that can be of service to you in your 
day’s work from listening to music; but a musician is not merely 
a useless creature, to many, I believe, he is the most dangerous of 
the whole tribe of artists. He is the minister of the wildest of 
all the gods, who has not yet learnt to speak with human voice, 
or to convey to the mind the likeness of human things. It is 
because music incites within us something that is wild and in- 
human like itself—a spirit that we would willingly stamp out and 
forget—that we are distrustful of musicians and loath to put 
ourselves under their power. 

To be civilised is to have taken the measure of our own capa- 
bilities and to hold them in a perfect state of discipline ; but one 
of our gifts has, as we conceive, so slight a power of beneficence, 
sO unmeasured a power of harm, that far from cultivating it we 
have done our best to cripple and stifle it. We look upon those 
who have given up their lives to the service of this god as Chris- 
tians regard the fanatic worshippers of some Eastern idol. This 
arises perhaps from an uneasy foreknowledge that when the 
Pagan gods come back the god we have never worshipped will 
have his revenge upon us. It will be the god of music who will 
breathe madness into our brains, crack the walls of our temples, 
and drive us in loathing of our rhythmless lives to dance and 
circle for ever in obedience to his voice. 

The number of those that declare, as though confessing their 
immunity from some common weakness, that they have no ear for 
music is increasing, though such a confession ought to be as 
serious as the confession that one is colour blind. The way in 
which music is taught and presented by its ministers must to 
some extent be held answerable for this. Music is dangerous as 
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we know, and those that teach it have not the courage to impart 
it in its strength, from fear of what would happen tothe child who 
should drink so intoxicating a draught. The whole of rhythm 
and harmony have been pressed, like dried flowers, into the neatly 
divided scales, the tones and semitones of the pianoforte. The 
safest and easiest attribute of music—its tune—is taught, but 
rhythm, which is its soul, is allowed to escape like the winged 
creature it is. Thus educated people who have been taught what 
it is safe for them to know of music are those who oftenest boast 
of their want of ear, and the uneducated, whose sense of rhythm 
has never been divorced or made subsidiary to their sense of tune, 
are those who cherish the greatest love of music and are oftenest 
heard producing it. 

It may be indeed that the sense of rhythm is stronger in people 
whose minds are not elaborately trained to other pursuits, as it is 
true that savages who have none of the arts of civilisation are very 
sensitive to rhythm, before they are awake to music proper. The 
beat of rhythm in the mind is akin to the beat of the pulse in the 
body'; and thus though many are deaf to tune hardly any one is 
so coarsely organised as not to hear the rhythm of his own heart 
in words and music and movement. It is because it is thus inborn 
in us that we can never silence music, any more than we can stop 
our heart from beating ; and it is for this reason too that music is 
so universal and has the strange and illimitable power of a natural 
force. 

In spite of all that we have done to repress music it hasa power 
over us still whenever we give ourselves up to its sway that no 
picture, however fair, or words however stately, can approach. 
The strange sight of a room full of civilised people moving in 
rhythmic motion at the command of a band of musicians is one 
to which we have grown accustomed, but it may be that some 
day it will suggest the vast possibilities that lie within the power 
of rhythm, and the whole of our life will be revolutionised as it 
was when man first realised the power of steam. The barrel- 
organ, for instance, by reason of its crude and emphatic rhythm, 
sets all the legs of the passers by walking in time ; a band in the 
centre of the wild discord of cabs and carriages would be more 
effectual than any policeman; not only cabman but horse would 
find himself constrained to keep time in the dance, and to follow 
whatever measure of trot or canter the trumpets dictated. This 
principle has been in some degree recognised in the army, where 
troops are inspired to march into battle to the rhythm of music. 
And when the sense of rhythm was thoroughly alive in every mind 
we should if I mistake not, notice a great improvement not only 
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in the ordering of all the affairs of daily life, but also in the art of 
writing, which is nearly allied to the art of music, and is chiefly 
degenerate because it has forgotten its allegiauce. We should 
invent—or rather remember—the innumerable metres which 
we have so long outraged, and which would restore both prose 
and poetry to the harmonies that the ancients heard and 
observed. 


Rhythm alone might easily lead to excesses ; but when the ear 
possessed its secret, tune and harmony would be united with it, 
and those actions which by means of rhythm were performed 
punctually and in time, would now be done with whatever of 
melody is natural to each. Conversation, for instance, would not 
only obey its proper laws of metre as dictated by our sense of 
rhythm, but would be inspired by charity, love and wisdom, and 
ill-temper or sarcasm would sound to the bodily ear as terrible 
discords and false notes. We all know that the voices of friends 
are discordant after listening to beautiful music because they 
disturb the echo of rhythmic harmony, which for the moment 
makes of life a united and musicai whole ; and it seems probable 
considering this that there is a music in the air for which we are 
always straining our ears and which is only partially made 
audible to us by the transcripts which the great musicians are 
able to preserve. In forests and solitary places an attentive ear 
can detect something very like a vast pulsation, and if our ears 
were educated we might hear the music also which accompanies 
this. Though this is not a human voice it is yet a voice which 
some part of us can, if we let it, understand, and music perhaps 
because it is not human is the only thing made by men that can 
never be mean or ugly. 

If, therefore, instead of libraries, philanthropists would bestow 
free music upon the poor, so that at each street corner the 
melodies of Beethoven and Brahms and Mozart could be heard, 
it is probable that all crime and quarrelling would soon be 
unknown, and the work of the hand and the thoughts of the 
mind would flow melodiously in obedience to the laws of 
music. It would then be a crime to account street musicians or 
any one who interprets the voice of the god as other than a holy 
man, and our lives would pass from dawn to sunset to the sound 
of music. 

VIRGINIA STEPHEN, 


THE INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF 
THE COUNTRY 


THE course of public events during the last few months has 
drawn attention closer to the subjects on which information 
was given in the Blue Book issued last year by the Board of 
Trade—the position of our trade and the economic condition 
of the people. Hence the recently published volume which con- 
tinues this statement is the more welcome. In this the Board 
of Trade has filled up many of the gaps in the statistical history 
which it then gave, supplying information on the corre- 
sponding circumstances in other countries. There are notes on 
custom-house duties, on the cost of food, on fluctuations in 
employment, on pauperism, on emigration, on savings’ bank 
deposits in many countries, on the cost of freights, and a great 
deal more. 

There is a vast amount of reading in the 594 pages it con- 
tains, plenty to ponder over in the statistical charts which 
illustrate the statements embodied in the chapters. In studying 
the volume I could not help feeling that it might have been 
useful if some separate Department, corresponding in a degree 
to that which explains the results of the census of the United 
States, had been charged with the duty ; but the officials of the 
Board of Trade deserve great credit for the labour bestowed on 
the volume, and for the industry with which it has been 
compiled. 

It begins, and appropriately, with remarks on food. The 
cost of food and of living in workmen’s families, principally in 
London and large towns of the United Kingdom, during the last 
twenty years, comes under notice in the opening chapter. Under 
this heading the cost of rent, clothing, fuel, and lighting are 
included. The statements of the quantities consumed and the 
differences in the outlay according to the wages received are 
instructive. One may learn what the wages are on which a 
family of three or four persons can live comfortably without 
stinting themselves as far as quantity of food is concerned, 
This may roughly be put at about 30s. a week for a family of that 
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size among dwellers in London and the large towns. The re- 
turns from the rest of England, including the agricultural dis- 
tricts, are comparatively few, and are not sufficient to enable 
any distinct statement to be founded on them. The circum- 
stances of life in the country are very different to the labourer 
than in the town. Gardens and allotments supply many articles 
of food which cost little except the labour employed on them 
at odd times after the regular day’s work is done. In the state- 
ment of housekeeping the expenditure on meat invariably in- 
creases more rapidly than the income, while that on tea and 
milk does not rise so much, though it does rise considerably. 
The quantities of bread, flour, and potatoes consumed vary very 
much less than the amount that is paid for them. Milk still, 
after what has been done to increase the supply, appears to be 
a luxury out of the reach of many, and a large increase in con- 
sumption might be expected to result from a more abundant 
and cheap supply. It is surprising how poor and imperfect the 
supply of fresh milk is in many parts of the country. 

Notwithstanding the rise both in rent and in the cost of fuel 
and lighting, the expense of living has dropped a good deal 
during the last twenty years, Much exultation was naturally 
expressed when it was realised that a working man was able to 
buy as much with one hundred shillings in 1900 as he would 
have done with one hundred and twenty-one in 1880. But 
this feeling will be largely allayed when the reader realises that 
the drop in the cost of the workman’s living corresponds almost 
exactly with the changes in the level of general prices during 
the years from 1880 to 1go0, as shown in the statistical chart 
which forms the frontispiece to the earlier volume. This drop 
in prices has assisted many classes and has been an injury to 
some. It has resulted from causes which are entirely apart from 
our own customs, laws, or modes of industry. Those who profit 
by the cheapness can no more ascribe the advantage they re- 
ceive to their own exertions than barges on a tidal stream borne 
swiftly onward by the ebb can claim that the speed of their 
progress is due to their own skill in navigation. When the tide 
turns, as is inevitable when the natural forces which influence 
it are abated, the barges will either drift backwards or their 
crews will have to continue their onward progress by increased 
efforts. 

Those who desire to search out the position which bread, 
tea, and sugar relatively take in the workman’s “budget” will 
find much interesting as well as possibly unexpected informa- 
tion. Thus the quantity of tea consumed in workmen’s families 
earning from 25s.a week up to 35s.and under 4os. a week 
varies much less in quantity than it does in price. Where the 
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income is under 25s. a week there is still but little difference in 
quantity, though there is a good deal in the price. It is the 
same, speaking generally, with bread and flour, except in the 
case of families whose income is less than 215. a week, where 
there is a distinct restriction. This shows the effect of steady 
employment and good wages on comfort, as compared with the 
influence of price. In the quantity of sugar consumed there is 
a very distinct increase as the income improves. There are 
wide differences between different districts. The consumption 
of bread and flour is greater in Scotland and distinctly greater 
in Ireland than in England. 

The cost of clothing presents some curious features, partly 
dependent onfashion. There appears to be a change of quality, 
articles of less durability being more generally worn than twenty 
years ago. Those who remember what was worn by labourers 
and their families forty or fifty years since, and can compare 
this with the smart things which the corresponding classes 
purchase at the present day, will appreciate the vast 
difference between then and now. On the whole the drop in 
the cost of clothing has been less than the drop in other ex- 
penses of living, partly from improvement in material and partly, 
probably, from improvement in style. This is borne out by the 
fact that the proportional cost of the labour employed in making 
up the garments does not appear to have varied much during 
the time inquired into. 

From discussing the cost of living to considering the thrift of 
the nation is a natural transition. The information about savings’ 
bank deposits contains a great deal that will be new to many 
people. Pride is often expressed when the large sums invested 
thus in the United Kingdom, nearly £200,000,000, are spoken 
of. The amount is compared with other large sums, and much 
is made of it. The prosperity of our working classes is inferred 
from it, and a great deal more. The number of depositors is 
more than 10,000,000, nearly a quarter of the whole popula- 
tion, 245 out of every 1000 inhabitants, and their deposits work 
out at about £18 11s. per head. This seems large, but the 
Blue Book enables us to compare our position with that of the 
United States, where the total is more than {£510,000,000. 
This was deposited by 6,107,000 depositors. They are only 
80 out of every 1000, but each depositor has on average more 
than £83 1os. to his credit. The savings’ banks in the United 
States are, however, different institutions from those described 
as savings’ banks in this country ; and as banking deposits in 
the United States are something like the double of those held 
here, it may reasonably be expected that their savings’ bank 
deposits would be higher, also the regulations as to the limits 
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allowed to be deposited are very different from those in force 
here. It will be well to compare with other countries, In 
France the deposits amount to £170,000,000. The limits as 
to deposits are much more strict in France than in the United 
Kingdom, the depositors are more numerous, 10,681,000 in 
all, 275 out of every 1000, but the amount held by each de- 
positor is smaller than in England—f16 ahead. We should, 
however, be arguing on insufficient grounds if we based on this 
fact the conclusion that thrift was less a powerful factor in 
France than in the United Kingdom, as the facts are un- 
doubtedly the other way. The circumstance may usefully 
remind us that there are a great many causes which influence 
people in placing money in savings’ banks, Thus the facilities 
which exist in France of investing money in the funds have 
doubtless a very considerable effect in attracting savings in that 
direction more than is the case here. In Austria and Hungary 
the deposits are larger than in this country, both in total amount 
and in proportion to each individual. The total is over 
4217,000,000, and each depositor holds nearly £37. In the 
German Empire the total held is more than £440,000,000, and 
the individual deposit is nearly £30. In Prussia the total is 
nearly £290,000,000, and the individual deposit is fully £33. 

These figures show what has occurred in the larger countries, 
but in several of the less populous the amounts are considerable 
and the sums held by each depositor are large. In Norway 
the depositors hold £17,000,000, each having more than £25 
each. In Denmark the deposits are more than £47,000,000, 
over £32 for each. The number of depositors in Canada is 
not known, but in Australia there are 917,000 depositors who 
hold, on average, more than {£32 each. In New Zealand the 
deposits are more than £29 each on average. 

Enough has been said to show that though the deposits in 
the United Kingdom are respectable in amount, they are by no 
means as large as might have been expected when reckoned in 
proportion to the number of depositors ; and if arguments are 
to be built on them as to the comparative prosperity of the 
English working man as compared with the corresponding 
classes in other countries they will have to be framed with 
caution. In all cases minors who are _ largely mere 
children form a very large part of the depositors. It is much 
to be regretted that the plan favoured by Professor Fawcett 
when Postmaster-General, of collecting the school pence which 
the parents had been spared paying, now that primary education 
is free, has not been kept up as vigorously as he had desired, 
I am glad to see the recent Memorandum of the Education 
Department on the subject, and hope it will be of service. 
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There are different arrangements for making provision against 
want in the evening of life in other countries. The compulsory 
Sickness and Old Age Insurance Funds are important factors in 
this direction. Subscribing to these funds is compulsory in 
Germany and in Austria, the workpeople are bound to contribute 
to the accident and sickness insurance systems, the amounts 
due from them being compulsorily deducted from their wages. 
Such funds represent largesums. Besides these there are on the 
Continent considerable amounts invested in co-operative 
societies, as well as those employed in workmen’s_ banks. 
These last, the workmen’s or people’s banks, are doubly useful 
both by promoting thrift and by helping labourers to improve 
their earnings. They might be established in this country with 
advantage, as also the sickness and old age insurance funds. But 
I must not wander off from the subject immediately before me. 

The Memorandum on the course of pauperism in the United 
Kingdom is not on the whole encouraging. To take the aetual 
amount expended would be a very imperfect test, as also would 
the bare numbers be without relation to the increase in the 
population during the period under notice. On the whole, the 
cost of poor relief taken per head of the estimated population 
appears to supply the best criterion. Judging by this, pauperism 
declined in this country from 1884, the first year mentioned, 
down to 1889. After that date there has been a steady annual 
increase, amounting in all to something like 30 per cent. since 
the earlier date. The expense is not altogether dependent on 
numbers, it is also influenced by changes in the general 
standard of living, and of public feeling as to the comforts 
which paupers may expect. Taken, however, in connection 
with the diminution in the cost of living for the same period, 
the result is far from being satisfactory. Comparisons are 
made in the Blue Book with corresponding expense in France, 
in some districts of Germany and in some parts of the United 
States ; but the differences in the mode of life in these countries 
from those existing in our own are so great that it is scarcely 
possible to make any useful comparison. In all cases, however, 
the expense appears to have increased. 

The records of fluctuations in employment to which one 
naturally turns in connection with pauperism and poor relief 
have not been kept up sufficiently and are not on a sufficiently 
wide basis to supply much information. The course of employ- 
ment appears to pass on in waves of fluctuation, better and 
worse times following each other without any sufficient indica- 
tion of the causes which have led to these results. Little or no 
direct connection with difficulties arising from monetary crises 
can be traced. 
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Emigration has produced a larger influence on the well- 
being of the inhabitants of this country than any other external 
cause, and the subject is accordingly treated at some length in 
this volume. The outflow of the population from these shores 
may be divided roughly into two great lines, the emigration to 
our own Colonies and that to the United States, the numbers 
of those who leave us to settle in other countries are so small 
that they can be neglected. Considering the strong power 
which home influences exercise on the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom, it might not have been a very difficult thing 
when emigration commenced to exercise a great force on our 
economic position, some sixty years since, to have guided the 
stream mainly to our own possessions. The corresponding 
advantage to ourselves and to our Colonies would have been 
great indeed had this course, which is the natural one, been 
adopted. Unfortunately, the possibility of retaining those who 
left this country to settle abroad as our fellow citizens was 
scarcely seriously considered at the time. Doctrinaire views 
prevailed. As an example of what these were I may quote 
from the recently published life of Lord Dufferin, who, writing 
about 1872, says, “It is perfectly true that after I had been 
appointed to Canada, Bob Lowe came up to me in a club and 
said, ‘Now you ought to make it your business to get rid of 
the Dominion,’ to which I replied that I certainly did not 
intend to be handed down to history as the Governor-General 
who had lost Canada.” Lord Dufferin was eminently right, 
but the result of the policy with which he would not agree has 
been that a very large proportion of those who have left us to 
establish themselves at a distance from our shores, have gone 
to the United States. It is far better that they should have 
done this than that they should have gone to the territory of 
any foreign country, which would have been absolutely diverse 
in feeling, strange in habits, in ways of life and laws. But this 
country has been the loser from the point of view of mere 
business, to say nothing of those bonds of feeling which bind 
together countries and peoples, however widely distant their 
dwellings may be. And they have been, particularly of late 
years, under the influence of tariffs specially designed to place 
hindrances on the imports of manufactured goods, not 
necessarily proceeding from our shores, but established with 
the intention of keeping their own markets to themselves. 

The immigrants into the United States have been and are 
to a large extent lost to us as consumers of our manufactures. 
Practically two-thirds of eur emigrants during the last twenty- 
five years have gone to the United States, while only one-third 
have remained settled in the British Empire. It isa satisfaction 
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to find that of late years these proportions have been more 
than reversed, and by far the larger part of our emigrants at 
the present time make their way to Canada. Some go to the 
Australias, some to South Africa. The numbers in these cases 
have fluctuated greatly. Canada has the advantage of being 
nearer, of being better understood, and of having already 
received so many settlers from this country that those who go 
have a fair chance of finding, if not friends, some neighbours 
not quite unknown to them. As the Dominion becomes more 
settled and railway communication is improved, the movement 
of our surplus population there may be expected to continue 
and increase. 

The conditions of employment in this country and in the 
countries to which our emigrants go are naturally very power- 
ful factors in the movement. When labour falls off here 
and employment is brisk on the opposite shores of the Atlantic, 
movements from this country may naturally be expected. To 
a considerable extent some of the best of our people leave us. 
The more active, the more energetic, the stronger in frame and 
perhaps in mind, naturally are the first to strive to better their 
position. The tables in the volume which divide the immigrants 
into the United States between those who have gone there from 
this country and from the rest of the world, are very instruc- 
tive. The United Kingdom, which forty years ago supplied 
half the total immigrants into the United States, now send 
rather less than one-twelfth of the total. The expanding 
labour market of the United States now exercises its chief 
attraction on the populations of South and Eastern Europe. 
Italians, Hungarians, Poles and Jews from Eastern Europe 
make their way to the United States in place of the Teu- 
tonic races from Northern Europe. The great Republic, 
with its extraordinary powers of attraction and assimilation, 
will find room for the new comers, and will convert them 
rapidly into subjects of their laws and of their flag. For us, we 
may well rejoice at the increasing proportion which remains 
within the boundaries of our Empire. Proper arrangements 
with the Colonies will no doubt enlarge the number. State- 
ments about emigration must necessarily be read with a good 
deal of consideration. The returns are made up with all due 
care, but the reasons why the travellers are on their journey 
and their destination may not be clearly known. Thus some 
of our emigrants to the United States travel via Canada, and 
sometimes it is the other way, they go to the United States 
first and then cross the boundary into Canada. A great many 
persons who are classed as emigrants are really only travellers 
for business purposes, or for pleasure. Their numbers swell 
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the re arns of emigrants, but really they are only passengers. 
Greater facilities of travel and corresponding pleasure in 
moving about exercise an increasing influence. The idea of 
spending a winter in the West Indies is as familiar to many 
already as the Isle of Wight or Torquay was a few decades 
ago. But those who crowd the steamers are only tourists, not 
emigrants. 

A very interesting Memorandum describes the course of 
ocean freights during the last twenty years. Considerable diffi- 
culties were encountered in preparing these tables. There is a 
great difference in the class of vessels. Some are “tramps,” 
some are “liners.” These names indicate differences between 
the roughest classes of ships which carry the English flag and 
the highest, and the freights they earn naturally differ accord- 
ingly. Some of the vessels, besides being great freight-carriers, 
are really magnificent floating hotels, fitted up with every 
regard to the comfort of those who travel by them. The 
Memoranda contain no statement whatever about the compo- 
sition of the crews. This would have been valuable. Few 
subjects deserve more careful attention from our legislators 
than the supply of British seamen. At the present time the 
fishing “fleets,” of which we have heard so much lately, are 
in many respects better worked and better manned than some 
of our freight-carrying vessels. The pains that have been taken 
in the selection of the crews of our navy have developed a 
standard fully equal to any other in the world; and the need of 
exercising care in the manning of our merchant navy is obvious, 
as is the greater and increasing competition to which our 
carrying trade is and will be subjected. When the crews of 
freight-carrying steamers are trained up to approach this level 
a great step will have been gained. 

The tables of freights, both outward and inward, show, by 
comparison with the computations of the Board of Trade as 
to the course of prices, that freights have on the whole dropped 
more than prices. This will be a disadvantage to our importers, 
as it appears, on average, that the freights—the “ services” 
which assist us to pay for our imports—have diminished in 
value more in proportion than the goods themselves. 

There are some curious points which incidentally deserve 
notice. Among these the rates of freight on grain and on flour 
from New York to Liverpool and New York to London deserve 
attention. Thus a table is given of the freight of grain and of 
flour from New York to Liverpool and also to London, and 
for the twenty years from 1884 to 1903. Of these articles 
the grain is a far more useful import to us as a country, than 
the flour. The grain includes the bran and other ingredients 
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which are so useful to our farmers, the flour, of course, leaves 
this behind it in the United States. In due time these product 
reach us in the form of bacon, which competes with our 
farmers. In the course of the twenty years over which these 
tables extend the cost of freight for grain has been reduced 
considerably more than half, whether to Liverpool or London ; 
that of flour has not been reduced so much. This is of interest 
as showing incidentally how the charge for freights, which is a 
large element in the price of imports, may favour one industry 
at the cost of another. 

A Memorandum describing the customs duties on grain, flour, 
and meat in the principal importing countries of Europe pro- 
vides valuable notes on the history of taxation on these articles 
of food in recent years. The table on page 158 is compiled 
from materials contained in the Blue Book. It shows the 
price of wheat in England and Wales, Belgium, France, and 
Holland, for the years from 1862 to 1885. During the whole 
of this period no high duty was imposed on wheat in any of 
these countries, and for a considerable time no duty whatever 
in all of them except France. 

The notes explain the customs duties imposed. In England 
the registration duty of 1s. per quarter imposed by Peel was in 
force between 1862 and 1869, and in France from 1862 to 
1885 a duty equal to a little more than rs. a quarter. A 
similar duty was in force in Belgium from 1866 to 1871. In 
England and Wales from 1869, in Belgium from 1871, in Hol- 
land from 1877 there was no tax whatever on the importation 
of wheat. We can thus compare the prices ruling in 
France and in Belgium while the 1s. duty per quarter was in 
force with England, while there was practically a similar duty, 
and France with England, Holland, and Belgium, when 
they were free from duty. It will be observed that the price 
in Holland and Belgium was at times above the price 
in France. The price in France for the years 1877-81 
subject to duty was lower than the price in Holland, though 
free from duty. Again, that the prices in England, Belgium, 
and Hollane did not by any means universally correspond 
when in all three countries the import was free from duty. 
An absolute uniformity of price is not to be expected, as the 
wheat in the different countries naturally differs in quality, and 
the charge for freight and carriage would no doubt differ in each 
country. The price for England and Wales is for “ wheat 
British grown, average of prices in various market towns as 
published in the London Gazette.” In Belgium the statement is 
“average prices for kingdom based on prices in leading 
markets.” In France, the price is the “average for whole 
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country based on average prices calculated for each depart- 
ment.” In Holland the “average market prices for the king- 
dom ” are given, the wheat is described as ‘‘ American Winter,’ 
“ Russian Odessa.” 

The statement distinctly shows that a duty of 1s. per quarter 
has not in a uniform manner any influence on price, and it is 


PRICE OF WHEAT IN ENGLAND AND WALES, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, HOLLAND, DURING YEARS NAMED. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. BELGIUM. 


Years. Ss & Years. 
1862-65 ‘ 2 1864-65 
1866-69 , 1866-69 
1870-71 és : 1870-71 
1872-73 : 1872-73 
1874-76 ; 1874-76 
1877-81 , 1877-81 
1882-85 ‘ BY 1882-85 


FRANCE. HOLLAND. 


Years. ee Years. r% d. 
1862-65 . 44 9* 1862-65 : 49 5{ 
1866-69 ‘ o* 1866-69 ; 53 Ot 
1870-71 . 8&8 8s* 1870-71 . 53 6f 
1872-73 ‘ Ge 1872-73 ; 59 8} 
1874-76 . 60 5ST 1874-76 : 52 l1t 
1877-81 F Ot 1877-81 ‘ 53 10 
1882-85 . 22 2° 1882-85 : 44 4 


equally doubtful whether a slightly higher duty, say of 2s. a quar- 
ter, would have affected it either. The facts shown in this table 
are a valuable addition to our historical knowledge on the 
subject. The effect of a low duty on the price of wheat is very 
different from the effect of a high one. It may be dismissed as 
practically unimportant. Many other causes influence the price 
of bread. 

The Memorandum on the comparative incidence of the 


* Periods during which a duty was imposed, 1s. per qr. in the case of 
England, and 3d. per cwt. or 12°85d. per qr. in France and Belgium. 

+ Periods during which the duty in France was raised 4 per cent. 

{ Periods during which a duty was imposed of nearly 3d. per qr. in Holland. 

All other periods, duty free, in the case of England and Wales, Belgium, 
and Holland. In England and Wales from 1870 onwards, in Belgium frove 
1872, in Holland from 1877. 
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import tariffs of foreign countries and of our Colonies on the 
principal classes of manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom has been prepared in continuation of the correspond- 
ing paper in the Fiscal Blue Book of 1903, and is carried out 
mainly on the same lines. The short space of time which 
could be allowed for the preparation of that statement did not 
permit a good many countries, among them the Argentine 
Republic, China, Holland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, to be included. Information is given about 
most of these countries now. 

There are various difficulties in making out such a statement 
with absolute exactness, as in the case of countries with depre- 
ciated currencies, as examples of which the Memorandum 
quotes Spain and Portugal. The real incidence of the specific 
duties in those countries will be rather less than what appears 
in the statement. It is of course impossible in these cases to 
state the effect with complete accuracy, as the depreciation 
may vary from one month to another. The method of levy- 
ing the duty also involves some difficulties, as in the case of 
Switzerland, where the import duties are levied on the gross 
weight of the package, as this includes the material used in 
packing the goods, which frequently is substantial. Thus 
the materials employed in the packing, as well as the goods 
themselves, become subject to duty, and the goods, though light 
in character, are in consequence charged more highly than the 
rate appears to state. But though all these matters may involve 
some trifling and inevitable discrepancies, the general correct- 
ness may be depended on, There is a very careful description 
of the method employed in preparing the calculation. This is 
too technical to quote here. It is sufficient to say that great 
care appears to have been exercised, and that we may depend 
broadly on the results. Ships are free in almost all cases. In 
the case of British India they are not subject to any duty, with 
the curious reservation, “ Free for inland navigation.” Some 
chemicals, like bleaching powder and caustic soda, are also 
free in a good many cases. Iron and machinery are occa- 
sionally free; but in all cases except New Zealand there is a 
charge on our cotton piece goods, whether unbleached or 
bleached, and on our cotton manufactures. The heaviest 
charges are generally on our woollen and cotton manufactures. 
In some cases, as on our linen piece goods in Russia where the 
duty is 310 per cent., and in the United States where the duty 
is 375 per cent. ad valorem on cotton thread for sewing, it is 
obviously frankly intended to be prohibitive. As our exports 
of manufactures of cotton goods are roughly 40 per cent. of 
our total exports, the effect of these duties on our export trade 
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is most injurious. The average incidence of the import duties 
now levied in Russia on all manufactured articles exported 
from the United Kingdom to that country works out 131 per 
cent., in Spain they are 76 per cent. Inthe case of the United 
States, it is about 73 per cent.; in the case’of Portugal, it is 
about 71 per cent. In all these countries the duties on our 
important manufactures, especially of our textile manufactures, 
is heavy. With some other countries the duties are not so 
extreme. The average rate of duty in Austria-Hungary on all 
our manufactures is about 35 per cent.; in France, it is about 
28 per cent.; in the Argentine Republic, about 28 per cent. ; 
in Italy, about 27 per cent.; in Germany, about 25 per cent. ; 
in Sweden, about 23 per cent.; in Denmark, about 18 per 
cent.; in Belgium, about 13 per cent.; in Norway, about 12 
per cent.; in Japan, about 94 per cent.; in Switzerland, about 
7 per cent.; in Holland, about 2? per cent. 

With our Colonies as a rule the rates are low. In Canada, 
the highest, the rate is about 17 per cent.; in New Zealand, 
about 9} per cent.; in Australia, about 6} per cent.; in the 
South African Customs Union, about 6 per cent.; in British 
India, about 22 per cent. 

I have put before my readers this long list of figures,as nothing 
else will make the position of matters clear. In most cases it 
is our textile manufactures, cotton goods, woollens and silks, 
though these are not mentioned in the returns, that are struck 
at the heaviest, and our manufactures of iron and steel. Some- 
times the duties are obviously protective, sometimes they are 
for purposes of revenue. The protective effect of the customs 
tariffs is not necessarily proportionate to the average level of the 
duties. This depends on a great many other factors, such as 
the comparatively advanced or backward state of the industries 
to which the tariff applies in the country where it is levied. 
A high duty will have no protective effect if the article on 
which it is levied is not manufactured in the country where the 
duty is charged. For example, the tariff charges of the 
Empire of Germany, though not so heavy by any means as 
some—collectively, as mentioned, no more than 25 per cent.— 
are very Obstructive to our trade, owing to the classes of goods 
on which they are charged. 

It is not however the protective effect of the duties charged 
on the industries of other countries which so much affects us. 
What we desire to examine into is the influence which the 
duties exercise on our export trade. There have been some 
difficulties in preparing a statement. Down to a quite recent 
period a different description of the goods exported was made 
in the register kept by the Custom House, and in the Monthly 
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Trade Accounts published by the Board of Trade. They were 
described in the one case as “ manufactured and partly manu- 
factured articles,” but in the Monthly Trade Accounts simply as 
“metals, oils and chemicals.” The different classification 
applied to imports and exports was perhaps, as the Memo- 
randum mentions, to be explained at the time when it was first 
introduced by the great difference in the classes of the prin- 
cipal articles imported and exported. Our imports were mainly 
raw materials and food, and our exports mainly manufactured 
articles. The manner in which this difference grew up is a 
curious instance of the manner in which difficulties gradually 
unfold themselves in statements which are intended to be 
strictly historical in character. As long as business remained 
in the same groove no difficulties occurred, but, the Memo- 
randum continues, for “some years past, however, the discre- 
pancy between the two modes of classification has been a source 
of growing inconvenience, and in 1902 the Board of Trade in 
concert with the Customs determined on a thorough revision of 
the summaries prefixed to the Trade Accounts, with the result 
that from the beginning of 1903 the summaries of imports and 
exports have been identical both as regards their form and as 
regards the list of articles included under each category.” The 
advantages of the change are obvious, and for the future the 
work will be much simplified. It was not however possible 
when the previous volume on British and foreign trade was 
being prepared to employ the new classification in consequence 
of the pressure of time under which the work had to be carried 
out, The description of the revised classification which covers 
several closely printed pages in the present volume thoroughly 
explains the laborious process which had to be followed. The 
statement when re-arranged strengthens greatly the argument 
contained in those tables. It shows that between 1890 and 
1902 the exports of “articles wholly or mainly manufactured ” 
had diminished from about 226 millions to 222 millions, while 
the imports of the same classes of goods had increased from 
about go millons to 132 millions. The manner in which our 
home industries suffer is hence obvious. Thestatement shows 
also that our exports of manufactures to British possessions 
consist on the whole of more finished goods than our corre- 
sponding exports to foreign countries, while the rate of the 
growth of exports of these goods to British possessions has not 
only been much greater than that of exports to the same 
markets of the other classes of goods, on which less British 
labour has been employed, and which are hence of less service 
to our working classes, but also much greater than the growth 
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of the exports of goods of the same class to foreign countries. 
The statement makes us understand how much more valuable 
our trade with our own possessions has been to us than our 
trade with foréign countries. At every period marked between 
1860 and 1903 our colonial trade had expanded, It has risen 
from £38,500,000 to {96,800,000 in 1903. Our exports to 
foreign countries had also increased from £85,200,000 in 1860 
to £133,700,000 in 1903, but the rate of increase is much 
smaller, while the amount in 1903 was smaller than it was in 
1870. ‘These tables are very interesting. They would have 
been much more useful had the goods referred to been described 
in greater detail. The difficulties mentioned in the prefatory 
note to the volume probably accounts for this. No doubt the 
information will be given in the “Statistical Abstract of the 
British Empire,” which that note mentions as being in prepara- 


tion. So far as it goes the statement confirms the belief that 
the intention of those who planned the foreign tariffs of the 
countries whose trade has been investigated has been fully 
carried out. The tariffs of France, Germany and the United 
States were established, speaking broadly, with the intention 
of hindering the exports to those countries of the goods which 
competed most severely with their trade, and they have been 


successful, 

A further attempt has been made to analyse the course of 
the export trade of some of the chief commercial countries with 
protected and other markets. An effort to do this was made 
in the previous Blue Book, but in the present volume this in- 
vestigation has been carried a good dealfurther. The countries 
which are included in this statement are the United Kingdom, 
as mentioned before, France, Germany, with the United States 
of America. The trade of the countries outside this group is 
also noted collectively. This statement has only been carried * 
back as far as the year 1880, as it has been impossible to pre- 
pare earlier figures. The result of this investigation shows 
that, while exports from each of the four countries cited to the 
principal protected markets have increased in value during the 
period, the increase in the trade of the United States and Ger- 
many has been considerably greater than that of the United 
Kingdom and France. This is true both of the absolute 
increase and the rate of growth. Further investigations 
“appear,” the Memorandum cautiously adds, “to suggest that 
the export trades of America, Germany, and France have, on 
the whole, experienced less impediment from the tariffs of 
other Protectionist countries than has been the case with the 
export trade of the United Kingdom.” 
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The Memorandum continues with a remark which it is well 
to bear in mind: 


Since protective tariffs press more severely on manufactured articles than 
on raw materials or food-stuffs, it follows that they are likely to place more 
impediment in the way of British exports which consist mostly of manufac- 
tures than of exports from countries in which manufactures form a smaller 
element. It is also to be remembered that the classification and level of 
tariffs of several important European countries have been partly determined 
by commercial negotiations among themselves, in which the United Kingdom 
has had no share, so that it is possible that they are arranged to suit the trade 
of the negotiating countries better than our own trade. 


Can anything be more significant of the injury to the trade of 
this country which has resulted from our depriving ourselves of 
the power of negotiating on such subjects with our neighbours ? 

A very curious statement as to the countries from which the 
goods we import are really consigned has been prepared which 
defines much more accurately than has ever been attempted 
before the countries with which we trade. Some countries like 
Belgium and France send us goods which have reached them 
from Switzerland and from Italy. Belgium also forwards us 
large values of goods sent by Germany. Switzerland, which has 
not figured in our import returns at all owing to her having no 
seaport, really consigned to us nearly £4,000,000 worth of 
goods in the first six months of 1904. With Cuba and Mexico 
the value of the goods really sent to us by them was largely in 
excess of what appeared to be the case, the balance being 
mainly brought here vzé@ Germany and the United States. 
These details are interesting as enabling us to know with whom 
our business is really being carried on, and are valuable as 
explaining ramifications in our trade hardly registered officially 
before. 

The investigation further shows that while the export of 
manufactures from the United Kingdom both to the principal 
protected foreign countries and to the principal other countries 
preponderate greatly in value over the exports either from 
France or the United States, they have not shown equal 
elasticity as measured by the rate of growth, while the figures 
of our exports to the principal protected markets show stagna- 
tion or even decline. With respect to other articles which are 
unmanufactured it is not to be understood that the total value 
of our exports of unmanufactured articles to protected markets 
has fallen off, for as a matter of fact it has increased consider- 
ably, but that the percentage of our total export of these 
articles which are sent to protected markets has declined, and 
the percentage sent to non-protected markets has increased. 
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Under present circumstances a great deal of the success of 
the trade of a country depends on the classes of goods which 
it principally exports. These may be goods which are not 
subjected to a heavy duty in the greater part of protected 
countries, Consequently the exports of a country whose 
principal trade lies in the manufacture of such articles as these 
is less injured by the effect of protective tariffs. 

The Memorandum warns us how difficult it is to draw up 
these statements with absolute accuracy owing to differences 
in classification, and that the operation of the tariffs is only 
one element in the matter, though one that is specially 
important. 

But the manner in which these statistics are dealt with 
shows how powerful a light the employment of statistics in this 
manner may throw on the real course of our trade with other 
countries, The Department of the Board of Trade has done 
excellent service to the trade of the country by providing this 
information. In this connection a reference may be allowed 
to the analogous investigation which appeared in the 7zmes of 
January 9 and ro as to the real meaning of the increase in the 
exports of the country in 1904, which shows conclusively that 
this must not be taken absolutely to imply the return of 
prosperity which would have been so gladly hailed. 

Another section of the Memorandum deals with the distribu- 
tion of the population engaged in the principal industries 
throughout the chief countries of the world as indicated by 
the numbers of persons occupied in those industries. The 
preparation of this section has not been by any means an easy 
task, owing to the difficulties caused by the greatly varying 
classification of the same description of workmen in different 
countries, and by the manner in which the census returns of 
the various countries concerned have been made up. If every 
census were taken at the same date and all industries were 
described in exactly the same manner everywhere, these statistics 
might have been more complete. But it is too much to expect 
that such a result should ever be obtained. Even if the classi- 
fication corresponded exactly, the labourers themselves are very 
different and do their work far more efficiently in one country 
than in another. An operative in the United States or in this 
country stands for a very different force in the sense of the 
value of the work which he turns out than an operative in 
Russia. Again, though exports be enumerated, information 
with respect to the home trade and industry of our own 
country and equally of other countries of the world is exceed- 
ingly incomplete. What is known has principally been obtained 
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by private individuals, amongst whom Mr. Booth has been by 
far the most industrious and careful worker in this country. 
Statistics exist only in particular cases. There is some infor- 
mation as to the value of the produce of our mines and of 
agriculture. The United States have made a serious effort to 
obtain statistics of production on a large scale, but it is often 
exceedingly difficult to interpret the results correctly. Hence 
we are naturally led to depend more on those statistics which 
are always available, principally those of imports and exports. 
It is assumed that the home trade continues the same even 
course as in previous years, unless some great calamity—such, 
for instance, as the recent increase in the price of cotton— 
affects a large industry. The classification made in our census 
returns has great value, but it is only a comparatively small 
proportion of the employed population which can be enumerated 
and described in such a manner that the statement can be of 
service by way of comparison with other countries. 

The information given is principally serviceable as it relates 
to each country concerned, The information is not always 
supplied in the same detail for every country, hence useful 
comparisons of what is being done in one country with what 
is being done in another are the less possible; but the industrial 
tendency of each country, that is to say the main occupations 
which are being followed, may be discovered with considerable 
closeness. Thus the persons employed in agriculture in the 
United Kingdom have diminished since 1881 by more than 
400,000, As these were principally men it means, including 
those dependent, a displacement of a population numbering 
something close on a million and a half. It is not easy to 
calculate exactly what the loss of productive energy in the 
country resulting from the diminution of the labourers on the 
land has been, but it must be very considerable. The building 
trade within that time found occupation for an increased num- 
ber of 300,000 persons. The cotton industry remains curiously 
on a level. In the woollen industry there has been since 1881 
a diminution of more than 30,000. A diminution of nearly the 
same number of those engaged in the flax and linen industry 
has taken place. In the manufacture of silk the diminution is 
27,009. Tuken collectively, these four industries, which repre- 
sent our principal textiles, have lost some 90,000 workers 
between 1881 and 1900, The improvement of machinery in 
some of those industries may enable the workpeople to turn 
out more work with a smaller number of persons employed, 
but the diminution must be attended with considerable diminu- 
tion of effective power; while taking those dependent only on the 
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90,000 workers in the textile industries just mentioned about 
half a million persons must have been affected and their posi- 
tions worsened, The reader would be thankful for information 
on points like these, as he equally would be if some attempt 
were made to divide those employed between “productive” and 
‘‘unproductive” industries. The old-fashioned method of 
classifying occupations thus is sometimes derided, but it con- 
tains truths which the most powerful country cannot safely 
disregard. If we turn to the German Empire we shall find 
that in cotton there has been a diminution of 36,000 in the 
same period, whilst the workers in wool and worsted have 
increased 68,000. Flax and linen employ 94,000 fewer persons, 
and the silk industry 7000. Altogether there has been a 
diminution, according to this statement, of 69,000 engaged in 
these particular industries in Germany. In the United States 
the figures are perfectly different. Workers in cotton there 
are 156,000 more than twenty years ago. Flax and linen have 
gone up 2500, and silk 41,000, woollen and worsted 28,000 ; 
altogether an increase of 230,000 workers. 

In all the three countries concerned mining has increased. 
In England the increase is 289,000, in Germany 147,000, and 
in the United States 232,000. Equally there has been an 
increase in iron and steel workers, and in the manufactures 
dependent on the same, including shipbuilding. The Memoran- 
dum reminds us that the population employed in the principal 
manufacturing industries has practically remained on the same 
level in the United Kingdom, while in the case of the United 
States and of Germany it is increasing. 

It is not possible in the limited space which is all that can be 
allotted to this subject here to give more than a bare outline of 
the contents of this volume. It is a perfect mine of information 
not only as to the progress of thiscountry, but also as to the 
development of the principal countries of Western Europe with 
the United States and their economic position as shown by 
their trade with each other. This is, of course, subject to the 
limitation that the export trade of any country bears as a rule 
but a small proportion to the total inland trade of that country, 
and equally of the country with which it trades, but much as 
to progress or decadence is evidenced by the goods which it 
both receives and exports. These follow the course of its 
external trade, and to a great extent show the power which it 
possesses of paying for its imports by the manufactures of the 
day. Especially is this the case when a country, as we do, 
includes by far the larger part of its food-supplies, as well as of 
the materials of its manufactures, among its imports. Again, the 
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evidence contained in this volume is conclusive on the impor- 
tance of closer connection with our Colonies. Though in some 
cases they have adopted import duties to assist their own indus- 
tries—which are impedimeuts to some branches of our trade— 
yet their attitude to us is distinctly more friendly, and the duties 
which they charge on our produce are far smaller than those 
imposed by the leading foreign countries. Even if these duties 
remain as they are, our trade is scarcely likely to suffer ; but 
considering the terms we can offer them, some remissions may 
fairly be expected. Remarks have sometimes been made as to 
the risks involved to our friendly relations with our Colonies 
through the existence of the duties and the questions which 
might arise should negotiations take place. But we need not 
fear this ; in a negotiation every one knows that the manner 
in which it is carried on depends greatly on the attitude of 
mind of those who enter upon it. Commenced in a friendly 
spirit it may be expected to be concluded in a more friendly 
spirit. 

The first beginning of the drawing together of Germany into 
one organised Empire lay through the negotiations which led 
to the formation of the Zollverein. That word has sometimes 
not been very favourably thought of in England, as it has been 
held to indicate merely a series of bargains. But can any one 
doubt that it is better to attempt to come to an agreement upon 
points which are vital to our position, than to be content to 
remain disunited? It is necessary that monetary questions 
between this country and her Colonies should be discussed and 
placed on a footing satisfactory to both. And at least equally 
important are the questions of armament, and with these 
the questions of revenue are naturally most closely united. 
The population of the Britains beyond the seas, either descended 
from our own people or to some small extent from parents born 
in other European countries, is already more than a quarter of 
our existing number of inhabitants. Year by year the number 
increases. Already the Colonies hold some of the most important 
strategic as well as economic positions in the world. 

To enter fully into the questions which open out from these 
considerations would take us far beyond the limits which must 
here be observed. The volume should be carefully studied ; 
the importance of the lessons to be learned from it as to the 
roots of our national wellbeing extends far beyond the questions 
of the hour which have led to its publication, 


R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


AUSTRALIAN VIEWS OF PREFERENTIAL 
TRADE 


(BY OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA) 


AUSTRALIAN opinion is not to be directly ascertained even here, 
because where it exists it is not expressed, or where it is expressed 
it is not Australian. This dictum, though true of most subjects, 
is not quite true of Preferential Trade in its widest sense ; for— 
as Mr. Reid himself admits—this proposal has already been 
welcomed by an express decision of the whole of our people. 


But there, too, the particular mode and extent of it that will be 
approved is open to disputation. The road recently chosen 
will not be departed from, but the first stage of the journey has 
not been determined. Under such circumstances an investigator 
is obliged to fall back upon local opinions. These, when 
brought together and carefully compared, usually furnish 
a fairly safe foothold for generalisations embracing the whole 
Commonwealth. Nevertheless, the hundreds or thousands of 
miles separating our active centres of political life, the capitals 
of the States, from each other and from the country districts 
sustaining them, thinly sprinkled in uneven patches towards the 
interior, makes any really authoritative expression of public 
opinion hard to obtain, especially upon national questions. This 
is in part because the largest metropolitan dailies in Sydney, 
Brisbane, and Perth speak practically for only one side of poli- 
tics. In Melbourne and Adelaide both sides are represented, 
and thus as a rule a much better criterion is provided in those 
cities, Taking all their circumstances into account a truer in- 
sight may often be obtained in the less populous city, where the 
leaven of Federalism is at least as potent and Imperialism as 
well understood. For instance, the Adelaide Advertiser is on 
the whole a more faithful exponent of Preferential Trade on 
its own merits, and the Adelaide Register a more consistent 
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opponent of all proposals of that nature, than their rivals of 
greater size and circulation elsewhere, because South Australian 
views on this question are less coloured by local partisanship. 
Mr. Chamberlain has a most consistent ally in the Advertiser, 
since the keynote of its policy is that of his great Limehouse 
speech, in which he insisted that what we most require in the 
current campaign is organisation in aid of sentiment. Assuredly 
we need the former sorely in the Commonwealth among those 
who agree in looking to closer commercial relations to prove 
and reinforce the unity of feeling upon which the Empire is 
now resting. A recent article in the same paper from an 
Australian in Canada asserts that ninety per cent. of the avail- 
able votes in the Dominion were polled in the recent General 
Election at which Sir Wilfrid Laurier triumphed. Our total a 
year ago was forty per cent. less, half the qualified electors 
absenting themselves from the poll. These figures tell their 
own tale. The inertness of our citizens—who include citizen- 
esses—and the inefficacy of existing parties could have no cleare. 
illustration. Besides these general drawbacks, Preferential Trade 
up to the present has had to depend upon only one of our 
parties. Mr. Reid himself insists that “all the great leaders 
who have advocated this cause are Protectionists.” With the 
exception of Mr. Irvine, ex-Premier of Victoria, and Mr. Wise, 
an ex-Attorney-General of New South Wales, the statement is 
correct. A certain section of the Free Importers in these two 
States may have been represented by them, but elsewhere the 
bulk of them appear to have avoided a breach with their old 
leaders. At all events in South Australia public men seem to 
have accepted the fiscal dividing line of old as still applying to 
the new situation. That is not the mood of their constituents, 
a very large section of whom are swayed by their sympathies 
towards the oppositecamp. Vigorous tactics would enlist them 
in the cause of union, and, if well-timed, should bring over re- 
cruits by regiments. But our politics are paralysed for the time 
being by a confusion of issues in addition to a weakness of 
organisation, from which we have always suffered. If an answer 
could be obtained to the great question put by Mr. Chamber- 
lain to Britain and to Greater Britain it would be clear, but 
whether it can soon be put to Australia plainly and by itself is 
very problematical. 

There are but two positive programmes in the Common- 
wealth, the Labour and the Protectionist. The first is incom- 
parably better promulgated. Its articles of faith, framed at 
Conferences of Labour Leagues, though expressed with uninten- 
tional vagueness, are swiftly and effectively interpreted in 
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Parliament by its caucus. All the votes of all its members 
are available for its service whenever they are required. Of 
course “Labour” to them covers only those in receipt of 
wages or small pay, the employed as contrasted with their 
employers. The former are of course .a large majority in 
every electorate, and it is to them that “Labour” candidates 
always appeal. They promise “social legislation” for bettering 
their condition, or, what is supposed to be the same thing, 
hampering the profit-making potencies of their masters. On 
the other hand, the Protectionists are, to begin with, hampered 
by an equally insufficient name, since their policy includes the 
development of the resources of the country, by bounties to 
civic and rural industries and by discriminating laws securing 
other advantages to our people than those obtained by levying 
duties upon foreign imports. They are not well organised, 
though Victoria and South Australia “vote the ticket” more 
consistently than their neighbours, simply because their con- 
stituencies have become fairly unanimous in fiscal opinion. 
The fact that complicates the situation is that the Labour and 
Protectionist programmes are in no way directly opposed. 
Any Labour members are free to adopt the whole Protectionist 
programme as a supplement to their own, and some have done 
so who are then reckoned in the Protectionist party. But if a 
Protectionist adopted the whole Labour programme as well as 
his own he would not be a member of the Labour party 
unless he signed a pledge binding him to obey a majority vote 
of its caucus on all questions affecting its programme. Never- 
theless, there are a number of Protectionists who act with and 
practically are Labour members, though they are returned 
unpledged and in some instances against Labour opposition. 
The bulk of these members agree with some of the least aggres- 
sive of the Labour aims, while a small minority is entirely hostile 
to them. These cross divisions are multiplied also by State 
and local alliances. As a result each of the two positive pro- 
grammes has plenty of opponents, who are united according 
to circumstances around a central section adverse to both and 
containing most of the leaders of what may be termed the 
third “party.” its one aim is resistance, and though it adopts 
various practical measures from time to time according to the 
necessities of the hour, most of its energies are expended in 
holding back either the Labour Leagues or the Protectionists, 
or both. It receives a certain support from one when it is 
making an assault upon the other or vice versd, and is thus 
assisted at various times from unexpected quarters. Its watch- 
words are negations, and its tactics usually Mephistophelean, 
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since its most familiar function is to deny current affirmative 
policies. The present Federal Government is of this type, 
having come into power to put a negative upon the extreme in- 
dustrial demands of the Labour Ministry of Mr. Watson, and 
existing only while the action of the Protectionists is suspended 
pending the report of the Tariff Commission just appointed. 
A coalition between some of the Ministerialists of the first 
Parliament and all the direct Opposition its chief, Mr. Reid, 
holds the Prime Ministership in the meantime by a majority of 
two. But he can count upon this precarious majority by 
virtue of his negative attitude, particularly to everything on the 
Labotr platform. 

Last month when Mr. Deakin launched his motion in the 
Commonwealth House for Preferential Trade with the Mother 
Country, it at once severed not only the Ministerial party but 
the Cabinet. Mr. McLean, the Minister of Customs, who heads 
the Protectionist half of the Government, followed his own 
Prime Minister’s negative speech against the motion with a reply 
emphatically endorsing it, and afterwards divided against him 
twice in order to bring it to a vote. Probably not even Aus- 
tralian disregard for Parliamentary precedents was ever Carried 
farther. This great national issue is sure to be revived imme- 
diately the House meets in June next. If the Reid administra- 
tion is not sent to the country upon some other ground, Ministers 
must once more vote against each other upon it, and after that 
it will scarcely be possible to keep them together. Just now in 
South Australia and elsewhere there is a general feeling that 
the old code of Parliamentary honour, which required a Ministry 
to resign directly it was defeated upon any question of policy, 
should not be applied with the same rigour as at home. Some 
are bold enough to advocate elective Ministries, on the plea that, 
having no corporate Cabinet identity, these would be bound to 
obey the behests of a majority of the House without regard to 
the individual or collective opinions of their members. The 
futility of Mr. Deakin’s resignation exhibited by the passage with 
his own aid of the Arbitration Bill, including the very clause 
which he retired from office rather than accept, is dwelt upon 
by the Press. Mr. Watson escapes with less censure, for up to 
the last he employed every artifice to defeat the measure while 
it contained the provision that cost him the Treasury benches, 
Mr. Reid has adopted the Bill since he became Prime Minister, 
though he had personally spoken and voted for its emasculation 
at every stage until he assumed official responsibility for its safe 
conduct. In so doing he has been going with the tide of 
opinion referred to, but even this acceptance of a lighter view of 
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his obligations as head of the Ministry cannot be utilised always. 
There will be no such escape when he comes into direct collision 
with his colleagues and supporters over the new fiscal question 
upon which he has recently taken up a most uncompromising 
attitude. He was glad to close the late Session before a vote 
could be obtained upon the elaborate motion for Preferential 
Trade then under discussion. It was debated with force and 
ability by those who addressed the House, though, according to 
the Press, with far less than a quorum listening. The orators 
were either speaking to the public outside or in anticipation of 
the crisis that may occur when the measure is revived next June. 
The prospects of its success then are very hard to assess, because 
the speculations both of public men and leading journals are 
perverted by their wishes and ambitions. But at least we are 
now able to approach its consideration intelligently. The last 
numbers of the Parliamentary Debates—published weekly in 
Melbourne — present an _ exceptionally interesting if not 
authoritative expression of the governing ideas of some repre- 
sentative men. The three “ parties,” or at least their chief 
spokesmen, were heard at length, and in fact every considerable 
section contributed its criticism. Though the members who 
addressed the Speaker were few, and only one Senator entered 
the fray, their speeches were manifestly the fruit of careful pre- 
paration. Very deliberately and very plainly the existing House, 
through its spokesmen, recorded its general opinion of one of 
the principal issues upon which it was elected. 

Preferential Trade needs no exposition to the readers of the 
National Review, but Australian ideas upon ii, even if familiar, 
are possibly of some interest because they are Australian. The 
clearest conception of them was conveyed by Mr. Reid, whose 
great speech in opposition to the motion submitted, disclosed 
most clearly, though by contrast, what the movement really 
means and seeks. The version of the mover differed from that 
of many who followed him because of the emphasis he laid upon 
it as one part of a larger and deeper development, having as 
its end a “self-governing Empire.” Mr. Deakin said : 


Let us gauge, test, and search the possibilities within the Empire for united 
action. Let us press to the very last issue in order to discover if there be any 
means by which we can fairly readjust the trade of the Empire so as to aid in 
the development of its undeveloped parts, and maintain the wealth and pros- 
perity of its great centre. It is a noble aim, and if it fails we shall all regret 
it. I believe it feasible and relatively within our reach, but admit that very 
little will be done at the outset, or for some time. 


In Mr. Reid’s judgment nothing at all can be done, or ought to 
be done, now or at any time, in this direction. He will make 
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no experiment and sanction no bargain. Mr. Deakin proceeded: 


We shall have to feel our way. We shall have to judge every scheme by 
the test of facts, and not by the test of theories. I hope that we shall very 
largely brush away abstract doctrines. Those who would admit that in the 
abstract the doctrine “‘ buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market ” is 
the best might be led to consider that the maintenance of the strength, the 
dignity and prosperity of the Empire count for something, and that if the 
market in which we buy be not within the Empire itself it may not be the 
cheapest, even if it seemed so according to current price lists. . .. We must 
approach the consideration of this question prepared to make mutual sacri- 
fices, in order to obtain mutual benefits.* 


He put the same point again when he said : 


At the present time Australia and other parts of the Empire trade as 
liberally and as freely with foreign nations, which may be rivals to-day and 
which are possible enemies to-morrow, upon exactly the same terms as they 
do with the Mother Country, which, although she may be a rival to-day, cannot 
by any possibility be an enemy to-morrow. As far as commerce is concerned 
we recognise no other consideration than that of dearness or cheapness. If 
we can import more cheaply from the country which most threatens our 
liberties and our future than from the country which upholds our liberties and 
secures our future we buy the cheaper article. That is to say, the price we pay 
is our only consideration at the counter, notwithstanding the fact that we may 
be a partner in the shop next door which is selling its wares a little dearer.f 


The general tenour of his argument was the same as that em- 
ployed in his speech as Prime Minister, quoted last month, that we 
should seek to multiply ships, colonies,and commerce by Imperial 
subsidies, bounties, and other aids, patiently and probably piece- 
meal, but thoroughly and consistently. _His elaborate motion, 
which was seconded, sans phrase, by Mr. Watson, approved an 
unconditional Preference at once by way of gift to the Mother 
Country, followed by the offer of a further Preference condi- 
tional upon reciprocal concessions from her, to be discussed at 
Mr. Balfour’s proposed Conference, and then sanctioned by 
Parliament for a term of years. To attain this end he declared 
for both increases and reductions of our existing tariff. At this 
point Sir William Lyne diverged saying : 

I claim that we can increase existing duties against the foreigner. Under 
present conditions we cannot in any way seriously reduce these duties in 
favour of Great Britain, and at the same time protect native industries. I 
claim, however, that Great Britain would be benefited by the increase of pro- 
duction within her Colonies as well as by drawing nearly all her supplies from 
those countries instead of from other nations. In return the self-governing 


Colonies would take more from the Mother Country in the shape of manufac- 
tures. 


In the course of an able speech, in which the only reference 
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during the debate to the initiative of Sir Samuel Griffith appears, 
Sir William Lyne, after setting out the statistics which proved 
the value of the British market to Australian growers, summed 
up the position with terse though possibly exaggerated emphasis 
when he said: ‘We arrive here at the vital turning-point— 
the signpost at the parting of the ways—one hand pointing to 
a broad well-guarded avenue ‘To Imperial Reciprocity,’ the 
other to a descending stony path ‘To Separation.’ I do not think 
that Australia wishes to separate from Great Britain.” 

In reply to an interjection, “There was not much fear of 
separation in 1894,” the year in which the Ottawa Conference 
passed its resolution for Preferential Trade, Sir William Lyne 
rejoined, ‘‘ There was no agitation for separation then ; but the 
tie between us was not so strong as it has been made since.” * 
He had previously said: “I claim that by entering into a 
proper scheme of Preferential Trade with Great Britain we 
shall improve our business relations and increase the attachment 
which exists between all parts of the Empire. I believe that 
to-day a stronger feeling exists in favour of the unity of the 
Empire than has ever previously been entertained.” f 

Mr. Watson, speaking for himself and not for the Labour 
Party or as its leader, and at a later stage, occupied a middle 
position, though expressly repudiating Mr. Deakin’s ideal. 

I have hoped for many years past that some day we shall be able to bring 
about something approaching an Imperial Zollverein by which the different 
sections of the people belonging to the British Empire, as a whole, could 
encourage trade one with the other to theic mutual advantage and profit. 
When the proposal for Preferential Trade began to assume something like con- 
crete form in the Mother Country I expressed from the platform my full belief 
in the wisdom, from the standpoint of every section of the British family, of 


establishing Preferential Trade relations. Upon that principle I have not 
wavered up to the present time.{ 


Answering an interjection, ‘‘ The honourable member believes 
in an Imperial Zollverein,” Mr. Watson explicitly retorted : 


Yes, but such a one as would relate to trade purposes, and have no connec- 
tion whatever with Imperial Federation, or Imperial defence, as those terms 
are generally understood. A trade treaty for mutual advantage would have 
no necessary connection with any proposals that would be involved in Imperial 
Federation or defence. . . . In any case I say at once that I have no sympathy 
with the idea of Imperial Federation at present. I do not know what the 
future may bring forth.§ 


He is open to consider reductions as well as increases in the 
Tariff in order to give a preference. ‘It would be necessary 
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to arrange for a conference of representatives of the self-govern- 
ing States and of the Imperial Government to consider the shape 
that preference should take, and how far the Colonies might be 
expected to forego the principle of Protection that has been so 
generally adopted.”* Apparently Mr. Ronald, M.P., would 
hardly be prepared to go sofar. Mr. Watsonadds: “ It seems 
to me that there will always be a large proportion of goods 
which it will not pay us to manufacture locally.” f He says 
again: “I should not like to lay downa hard and fast rule, but, 
speaking generally, I say that our duties for the maintenance of 
industries are as Protective duties very low. We cannot pro- 
perly speak of a duty of 15 percent. as a highly Protective duty, 
To my mind it is merely a shade higher than a revenue duty.” 
In essence, therefore, he agrees with Mr. Deakin and Sir W. J. 
Lyne. 

There were also two very effective debating speeches from 
the Protectionist side, made by Mr. McLean, Minister of 
Customs, who followed and refuted his chief and colleague. 
Mr. Reid quoted figures to show “that whilst our imports from 
Great Britain are diminishing those from foreign countries are 
steadily increasing. That is a very serious matter.” The net 
result of the last four years’ trade ‘“‘ was thus an increase of 
nearly {4,000,000 in our imports from foreign countries, 
whilst in our imports from Great Britain there was a falling off 
of £1,375,000.” His remedies were, “In addition to increas- 
ing the duties upon lines against the foreigner, and allowing 
the present imposts to continue against the Mother Country, 
we have a large free list upon which we can operate.”{ Like 
Sir William Lyne, he doubts the possibility of any considerable 
reductions, though he said that “in some instances, however, I 
have not the slightest doubt that we can decrease the existing 
duties in favour of the Mother Country.”§ His conclusion was: 


I know that the present ties of sympathy are exceedingly strong. I feel 
that if Great Britain were involved in any serious war in which our assistance 
were necessary, every outlying portion of the Empire would help her to its 
last man and its last shilling. But that is not an argument for refraining from 
strengthening the bonds which bind us to Great Britain by ties of sentiment. 
If we can strengthen these bonds by the ties of mutual self-interest it is surely 
worth our while to do so; and if at the same time we can develop the 
resources of outlying portions of the British Empire that will surely be in the 
interest of the Empire at large.|| 


A large part of the Minister’s speech, and the whole of that of 
Mr. Ewing, was devoted to an exposure of the fallacies into 
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which Mr. Reid and his friends had fallen. It was true that 
Great Britain had progressed under Free Trade, but industrially 
protected nations had progressed much faster, and while her 
advances were dwindling theirs were increasing in some of the 
most valuable manufactures common to both. After a striking 
analysis of trade statistics Mr. Ewing pertinently pointed out 
that “the foreigner has never considered British industries,” 
and that he heavily taxes Australian products. He aptly inquired 
first, “Where is any friendship exhibited by any European 
nation towards Great Britain to-day?” Next, ‘‘ How should 
we insult the foreigners by doing that which they are doing 
themselves ?” and finally, ‘‘Whether it is an insult to an 
honest man to lock your own door?” concluding that “ We 
are certainly not insulting the foreigner by asking that the 
British nation shall lock its doors and open them only to its 
friends. The locked door may be an insult to thieves and 
robbers, but it is certainly not an insult for one to keep his 
door closed against persons until they are prepared to deal 
fairly and honestly.” The kernel of the debate was pithily put 
in a sentence, ‘“‘ The supporters of Preferential Trade desire to 
do something, but its opponents wish to do nothing;” and his 
general attitude outlined in the sarcastic comment, “If there 
be any individual so demented as to believe that Australia has 
any future except as a part of the British Empire... . he 
must possess the sort of intellect that we would expect to find 
in a free import camp but nowhere else.”* It is unfair to the 
speakers to present slight excerpts strung together in this 
fashion, but they probably suffice to show the general trend of 
the argument for Preferential Trade as presented to the Federal 
House by its Protectionists under circumstances of great pres- 
sure, and most discouraging to its advocates who had the 
subject sincerely at heart. 

Of course there are other Preferential Traders not Protec- 
tionists who diminish by degrees in the energy or extent to 
which they give allegiance to the principle. Free importers 
like Mr. Robinson, M.P., accept it upon condition that “a 
substantial reduction” of the Commonwealth Tariff, and only 
a reduction, should be tendered by us. In return for a Prefer- 
ence in the British market he would be prepared to sweep 
away every customs impost here, not excluding those sanctioned 
for revenue purposes :; 


If a proposal were made that we should abolish all duties upon British 
manufactured goods conditionally upon that country granting us a substantial 
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preference, I should be quite prepared to fall in with it. Free-trader as I am, 
I should support the ideal of free trade within the Empire even if it were 
coupled with the imposition of some duties against foreign nations, because I 
believe that by acting in that way we should knit the Empire more closely 
together.* 


Mr. Chamberlain has never asked more. But, so far as can be 
judged, Mr. Robinson’s patriotic sentiments find little endorse- 
ment among those with whom he is associated in fiscal 
agitations. Mr. Joseph Cork, M.P., an old colleague of Mr. 
Reid’s, is prepared to be even more generous : 


If the Empire is good enough to fight for it might be good enough to trade 
with. Therefore I say that, instead of sending a hucksterer to London to 
barter and bargain for further concessions from Great Britain, I would here 
and now, give her a preference—a gift if you like—in the way of Tariff reduc- 
tions without making any Tariff stipulations whatever. 


Even the Free Importers of Great Britain, however bigoted, 
could scarcely look such a gift-horse in the mouth no matter 
how stringent they are in their economic principles. Mr. Kelly, 
M.P., acknowledged the same creed : 


I should have no objection to Australia giving a voluntary preference to 
Great Britain, but I have the strongest objection to our entering into a 
bargain, both because I think it would be unworthy of the loyalty under the 
guise of which we are asked to accept these proposals, and because I think 
that any bargain which operates unequally will prove a danger to the integrity 
of the Empire. Honourable members of the party to which I belong would 
most probably support the giving of a voluntary preference to Great Britain. 


They probably would for the reasons given by Mr. Reid at the 
last election, not because they are Preferentialists but because 
they are Free Importers, Having been defeated at the polls in 
their attempt to reduce our Tariff upon the imports of the 
world they are, as a last resort, prepared to take a rediiction 
upon those that come from the Mother Country, rather than 
none at all. They are endeavouring, to use the sentiment 
inspiring the Preferentialists for their own fiscal ends, to obtain 
some free imports just as certain Protectionists like Mr. 
Maloney, M.P.,t seek to use it, only to increase existing duties. 
Neither of them are Preferentialists in aim or in fact, but 
Fiscalists first and last in masquerade, or rather in disguise, in 
order to capture one of the forts protecting their adversaries’ 
citadel. 
The Protectionists and Free Importers remain as of old at 
opposite poles upon the fiscal issue. Those who desire 
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Preferential Trade either as an end in itself or as a necessary 
corollary of Empire should be drawn from both parties, and 
indeed already are, though in very different proportions, The 
Protectionists who refuse all preferences involving reductions 
of duties are comparatively few, but the Free Importers who 
refuse all preferences involving increases are very many, ‘The 
Protectionists are nearly unanimous in supporting a voluntary 
gift of preference by increases or almost wholly by them, 
The Free Importers are perhaps equally agreed, providing the 
gift is wholly by reductions, The area of such a preference 
in either case is limited. Most Free Importers refuse any 
larger transaction by way of bargain, but all Protectionists 
are willing to make an effort to arrive at an agreement for 
reciprocity. The great mass of them recognise that though 
under our Tariff the opportunities for decreasing duties are 
relatively few, we must be ready to make them wherever we 
can, especially if the equities of the case cannot be met by 
increases. Probably nine-tenths of the Protectionists are 
Preferentialists of one kind or another, prepared to make some 
sacrifices for the cause. It is doubtful if half those who vote 
for Free Imports are Preferentialists, except where they can 
employ Tariff changes so as to cut down the local duties 
against which they have been fighting for years before Prefer- 
ence became a practical issue. Those who would be advocates 
of concessions here in return for concessions by the Mother 
Country are probably a third of the number, but possibly less. 
Except for unrequited reductions upon British goods more than 
this quota could not be counted upon, according to the best 
estimates formed upon existing data. For the programme of 
the negativists on this head one must turn from Mr. Robinson 
and his sympathisers to its accepted leader and his lieutenants, 
who are the exponents of the true inwardness of the orthodox 
economic faith of the past. Mr. Reid, the proud possessor of 
a Cobden medal, appropriately bases his opinions upon a 
doctrinaire Radicalism, as well as upon fiscal theories. He is 
one of the elect, who, like the members of the Club that bears 
their master’s name, have learned nothing and forgotten nothing 
since the quarter of a century that followed the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. The whole of their tenets are founded upon the 
experience of Great Britain during that exceptional era of 
expansion when communication by rail or steamship as well 
as the machinery of manufacture were being revolutionised, 
while Colonies were being developed and the Empire expanded. 
At first the new agencies and opportunities were employed with 
profitable results by the country which under Protection had 
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obtained a long lead over all her competitors in the industrial 
sphere. The lessons of the greater growth of the United States, 
Germany, France and even Canada under the old policy, 
especially since it has been readapted to modern necessities 
and conditions, have been entirely lost upon Free Importers 
here. They rely upon the weapons of sixty years ago to meet 
the armament of modern nations, whose industrial tactics in the 
meantime have been as often reformed and as wholly trans- 
formed as their rifles, artillery and ironclads. They ignore the 
fact that the commercial wars of 1846 were as much unlike 
those of to-day as the invasion of the Crimea was unlike the 
invasion of the Boer Republics. 

For many reasons the chief and most instructive speech upon 
Preferential Trade was that of the Prime Minister, because he 
made its alternative perfectly plain. It is from the lips of its 
most pronounced antagonist and from his medley of artful 
arguments directed to all sections of the community in turn, 
that the true nature of the proposal can be best estimated either 
in its application to us or to the Mother Country. If Mr. Reid 
did not prove a negative he made the nearest possible approach 
to it. If he was not quite uncompromising it was because even 
his hostility had to be mitigated in consequence of two principal 
admissions. First, that Preferential Trade would be beneficial 
to Australian producers, and, secondly, that Australia approves 
of it. He said: 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that whilst I question the advantage of 

any of these arrangements so far as Great Britain is concerned, I do not wish 
to speak in the same way with reference to the advantages which may come to 
the Australian producers from any such scheme. I do not wish for a moment 
to underrate what might be the substantial advantage to the Australian pro- 
ducers of some such arrangement with the Mother Country.* 
Of course, he excludes manufacturers from his list of bene- 
ficiaries. For the first time in his life he has become solicitous 
because he believes that these vested interests can be rallied in 
order to strengthen his case against any customs concessions 
that are not cosmopolitan, As to the second point he said : 

I believe and I honestly admit that a majority of the electors of Australia 
at the last election pronounced themselves to be in favour in the abstract of a 
policy of Preferential Trade. I think that it is only fair that I should honestly 
make that admission. But I believe that the greatest mass were anxious 
simply to do anything which the Mother Country thought would help her. I 
believe that a large number more were fascinated by the attractive prospect of 


an enormous market for Australian produce with a fence raised against other 
competition. 


Mr, Reid’s testimony to the fact of the majority for Pre- 
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ference does not make it any more indisputabie, nor does his 
personal theory of the motives of the electors indicate anything 
except his own prepossessions. But it is hard for the head of 
a Government, even though he speaks for only half his col- 
leagues, as in this case, to commence by admitting that the 
interests and the votes of most of the electors of the Common- 
wealth are against him. He recognises that their motives 
cannot be challenged, and he may be granted at once his own 
claim to an equal share in these generous sentiments : 


I think there can be no sort of difference between the honourable and 
learned member, and those who support him, and honourable members who 
take the view which I intend to express, on those great questions of intention, 
of good faith, which affirm our loyalty to the Empire and our determination to 
preserve it at all hazards. I claim to be as anx.ous to promote the welfare 
and the best interests of the British Empire as is my honourable and learned 
friend. . . . Let us give each other credit for an absolutely honest desire to 
do that which will best promote the welfare of the great Empire to which we 
belong.* 

*It isnot his patriotism but his economic and political theories 
that are at fault, since they condemn him to adopt a helpless 
attitude of /azssez faire in businesss and in statesmanship. This 
forces him to oppose any closer union of the Empire either in 
trade or government. “The real key to the motive for this 
new departure on the part of Mr. Chamberlain ” is in his opinion 
political, “In my view the motive and the ruling power in 
this policy is the desire to bring these self-governing States into 
the intimate responsibilities of the British Empire. . . . Weare 
called upon to inaugurate an entirely new policy with reference 
to the relations between these self-governing States and the 
central authority.”t Ata later stage he pointed to the increase 
of the cost of the Army and Navy in the last twenty years by 
£40,000,000, and added : 


The genesis of this agitation set going by Mr. Chamberlain rests on the 
enormous pressure of this naval and military expenditure. I cannot wonder 
at the people of the Mother Country looking to her children for further help. 
Some people talk of this £200,000 that we give to the British Navy as a 
magnificent display of Australian generosity. I say that we are bound to look 
our responsibilities to the British Empire more squarely in the face, but do not 
let us mix up two different things.t 


We are not to add to the present sentimental relationships which 
bind us together : 


Just in the proportion that a more enlightened policy was adopted under 
which England gave her Colonics the utmost frecdom to carve out their own 
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destinies for themselves, did she earn their affection and afterwards the 
devotion of the people of the Empire. We must never forget that this loose 
system of relationship has made the solidity of the Empire a matter for marvel. 
1 suppose that nowhere in the realms of fiction would any one be found bold 
enough to paint an Empire which would stand so loyally and closely together 
over all parts of the globe, whilst so free from control and from the domination 
of officialism.* 


And again: “ There is the basis of a great principle underlying 
this. . . . There is the vital principle of each self-governing part 
of the Empire maintaining its perfect independence.” That is 
the ultimate ideal of our development in Mr, Reid’s eyes. We are 
not an Empire except subject to conditions which leave us and 
our fellowColonies as constitutionally independent of the Mother 
Country and of each other as the United States, Mexico and 
Venezuela, We should act together voluntarily as they would 
under the Monroe doctrine, but only in obedience to our racial 
and national feelings of loyalty. These, strangely enough, are 
supposed to be endangered if we are provided with any means 
for giving effect to them by prior consultation, for prompt 
co-operation in crises of national urgency. We must remain 
content with those that can be improvised during an opening 
attack if it can be sustained long enough to admit of an extem- 
porised organisation in face of the foe. 

In economics also, Mr. Reid conceives that Australia must 
let alone and be let alone perpetually. Although blood rela- 
tions and partners in the Empire we must remain separate 
units in all our business dealings, continuing on exactly the 
same footing with our own kindred within and the foreigner 
without our gates. He admits that 


the gigantic (trade) deal by the Americans with the people of England is one 
of the greatest securities for the preservation of the grandest link the Anglo- 
Saxon race has ever seen. I suppose no candid man will say that the friend- 
ship of the United States is not of more importance to Great Britain than is 
the enmity of all the rest of the world put together.T 


But apparently the mutual friendship of the Mother Country 
and the outlying members of the Empire towards each other 
counts, and must always count, for nothing. We are not to be 
offended if the great Republic protects herself and her industries, 
but we are to be fearful of offending her by following the same 
course. Congress could have no cause of complaint if we 
did, but our Prime Minister replies feebly enough: “In the 
management of that complicated marvel, the British Empire, 
the British Government have anxieties enough and dangers 
enough ahead of them without cutting into the financial 
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susceptibilities of the great American people.” The ‘ compli- 
cated marvel” is to remain weak and disunited in the hope of 
avoiding ill-will abroad, instead of building itself up by union 
into its full strength and stature. Then, and only then, would 
the Empire become capable of acting freely on its own behalf 
in matters of commerce and production, as all other first-class 
Powers have done and are doing. No one expects them to 
stand still for the sake of British interests, industries, or “finan- 
cial susceptibilities.” Why should we for theirs? Besides 
dangers abroad, if we develop ourselves there are, according 
to our Prime Minister, more dangers at home to be feared 
should we make any such endeavour : 


Business arrangements between close relations do not always present the 
best method of preserving the peace and harmony of family life . . . when 
difficulties and quarrels do arise they seem to be far more bitter and obstinate 
than those which occur between others who are not so closely related... . 
One of the considerations that makes me shrink from entering into close 
relations of a business character with the Motherland rests upon the fact that 
without such relations we have been able to develop to its highest pitch that 
sentiment of loyalty which is the true bond of union between self-governing 
peoples.* 

Yet probably even Mr. Reid would scout a resolution 
proposed by any too zealous disciple rejoicing over the decline 
of British imports to Sydney and exulting in the increase of 
foreign imports to the same centre on the ground that this 
gain abroad and loss at home would tend to heighten our 
patriotism to the Mother Country, while sowing seeds of dis- 
cord between us and her successful rivals for our custom, In 
the same connection the negative note is consistently sounded 
whenever he declares for sentiment, and in effect for sentiment 
only, as the bond of union between us. He echoes the Free 
Importers’ disdain at home of all proposals for multiplying 
exchange and production within the Empire as the “sordid” 
ambition of a nation of shopkeepers. Apparently like a 
parvenu the Empire is now to feel ashamed of the business 
upon which its greatness and prosperity have been built. Ina 
reasonable mood he summed up his case when he alleged : “In 
the first place the project is one of the most difficult enterprises 
that has ever engaged the attention of statesmen ; and in the 
second it is a matter of grave doubt whether the policy would 
be beneficial if adopted.” + The first is not disputed, and the 
second he failed to prove although he descended to appeals to 
the protected manufacturers. ‘The little plant which is just 
struggling out of the ground should not be trampled upon by 
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the Protectionist.”* ‘I quite enter into the opposite views of 
my honourable friends, and I am not reproaching them. I 
might have cause to do so if they sacrificed the young industries 
which have been brought into existence by their policy.” ¢ 
Reproaches from Mr. Reid! who in the same speech said, “I 
would point out that there is a broad distinction to be drawn 
between a voluntary preference granted by a loyal self- 
governing State to the profit of Great Britain and a business 
bargain.” { He scorns to sacrifice our industries if we get any 
return to our producers for so doing, but is perfectly prepared 
to sacrifice them himself when assured that we shall get no 
compensation in a business way. ‘I believe in a revenue 
Tariff, and if we had such a Tariff at present the Mother 
Country would have no grievance against us.”§ That is to 
say, providing neither the Mother Country nor our own labour 
receives any protection in our own markets against the foreigner 
who carefully protects his markets against us both, we ought 
to be perfectly content. Again: “If this concession is to be 
made upon the basis of a Protectionist Tariff I am prepared 
that it shall be substantial, and that we shall, as nearly as 
possible, apply revenue duties only to the products of the 
Mother Country.”|| This is the same logician who a few 
moments before levelled his reproaches at any Protectionist 
who sacrificed any local duties on patriotic grounds, and who 
went on to dwell upon the conflict between the interests of our 
factories and those of our farmers. “I do not wish for a 
moment to underrate what might be the substantial advantage 
to the Australian producers of some such arrangement with the 
Mother Country. But... the choice must be made between 
the manufacturers in the towns and the producers in the 
country.” It is on this choice that the Prime Minister took 
his last stand reproaching the Protectionists and seeking to rouse 
employers and employed against Preferential Trade because 
it might injure them while helping the growth of our pastoral 
and agricultural resources. This was neither a dignified nor a 
weighty plea, except against his own proposals for a voluntary 
sacrifice. The conflict need never arise if existing industries 
are fairly dealt with by the retention of necessary duties, seeing 
that, as Mr. Watson contended, that will still leave a large margin 
of manufactures in which we do not and cannot compete or 
which are now upon the free list and passing into the hands of 
the foreigner. 
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But British readers will learn with some surprise the real 
dangers of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals which force the Prime 
Minister of Australia to reject them despite the advantages 
they admittedly offer to Australian producers. The electors 
here are to be asked to refuse these prospects of gain for 
themselves out of compassion for the Mother Country, whose 
people, presumably from this appeal, are neither endowed with 
sufficient intelligence to understand their own interests nor 
with any powers of self-government enabling them to give 
effect to their will. “Let us remember that whilst a young 
country like this, which has illimitable resources, a scattered 
population and comparative prosperity, can afford to make 
mistakes, and to try experiments, still to the crowded millions 
of the United Kingdom— 42,000,000 crowded within 120,000 
square miles—a mistake means much more. The margin 
bety een comfort and want in England is not so great as it is 
here.’* Speaking to a Protectionist country of the one free- 
importing people of the civilised world, even when allowance 
is made tor all differences in area and population, this is a 
somewhat surprising contention. It repeats in another form 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s plea for the 12,000,000 or 
more British poor whom his ideal policy leaves upon the verge 
of starvation. Mr. Reid called special attention to the English 
Labour party’s manifesto, to which Mr. Watson properly 
replied that he believed British workmen as competent to 
deci’e for themselves as ours are, whether or not a scheme 
which can only be adopted by the consent of both countries 
can be made profitable to both. He listens to the “wail of 
British industries” shut out of our markets without remember- 
ing that they have less cause to wail because of customs 
duties here than in‘any self-governing Colony except South 
Africa, and very much less than in the ports of their great 
competitors. Every time he looks at the country in which 
Cobden lived, and over which his doctrines reign, he is over- 
come with grim apprehensions. ‘“‘“When we think of the 
enormous pressure of human want upon that small speck of 
earth, as compared with the vast territory of these young 
nations, cannot we feel an emotion of sympathy with the anxie- 
ties of these crowded millions, whose struggles for subsistence 
and for decency in their homes is already bitter enough?” Of 
course he is happy to think that “it is not half so bad as it 
was .... under an artificial policy,” but it is still so bad that 
he recoils from the prospect.f This is the climax of his case, 
the over-mastering motive of his policy, the peril which he sees 
no means of remedying or of preventing the extension. His 
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followers wisely shrank from endorsing this line of argument 
except with many qualifications, but for all that abounded in 
awkward confessions. The ablest among them, Mr. Glynn, 
safeguarded his philosophic oration by serious admissions. 
«The principle approved in the Colonies, so far as it has been 
affirmed in Australia by any great body of people—and the 
same may be said for the other places in which the question of 
Preference has been discussed—is to impose greater taxation 
against the foreigner, but not to lower the existing taxation in 
favour of Great Britain.”* He grants that 


about 28 per cent. of the imports of raw material, food and drink—non- 
alcoholic—of the United Kingdom comes from British possessions, so that 
over 70 per cent. comes from outside the Empire. Seventy-seven per cent. of 
her wheat is imported from foreign countries, and so is about four-fifths of her 
dairy produce. As regards raw materials, 440,500,000 out of a little over 
£41,000,000 is imported from outside the Empire.t 


Then he puts the other side of the picture, that in Australia, 
“In 1883 all European trade was done with the United King- 
dom, In the decade ending in 1891 the increase of trade with 
the United Kingdom was 27 per cent., and with foreign coun- 
tries 120 per cent. In the decade ending in 1901 the increase 
with the United Kingdom was about 5 per cent., and with 
foreign countries about 74 percent.”{ These passages read 
together establish to most of us the necessity for Preferential 
Trade; but Mr. Glynn, a free importer of the @ préori school, 
calmly concludes that in Australia “we have a growing trade 
with foreign countries, and a profitable one, and it should not 
be imperilled.” Naturally he is opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
political ideal of a consolidated Empire. “I personally 
object,” said Mr. Glynn, “as a true Imperialist, to both the 
means and the end.” “Our loyalty” is to “the system of 
independent organic growth of free communities united only 
by a common allegiance and an Imperial reserve of power, to 
be used at the request of those interested,” which if it can be 
termed Imperial at all is simply the Imperial Nihilism of Mr. 
Reid. With perfect frankness Mr. Glynn declared, “I believe 
that political consolidation is unnecessary, dangerous, and 
inimical to the cohesion of the Empire.”§ That is to say, to the 
only cohesion the negativists allow, though they do nothing to 
foster it themselves, a cohesion of sentiment—always conceived 
by them as so brittle that it will break the instant it is handled, 
no matter with how much deftness or caution. Out of the 
seven representatives of South Australia the only two Free 
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Importers spoke, Mr. Kingston being absent owing to illness, 
and his colleagues silent. Mr. Poynton, a Labour member, 
well primed with quotations and statistics, is clear that the 
movement aims at Imperial Federation, and is as “ Earl Rose- 
bery described it, a gilded pill designed to throw on the British 
dependencies the burden of Empire.’* It is to be hoped that 
the noble lord admires the imagery credited to him. We are 
asked, according to Mr. Poynton, “to give up to a certain 
extent the local autonomy which we enjoy ... to be tram- 
melled to such an extent that we shall not be able to take action 
in regard to fiscal matters without consulting all other parts of 
the Empire.” t 

Australia, so far as Mr. Lonsdale, M.P., could see, had 
nothing to give, and Mr. Poynton was confident we would get 
much less than either Canada or New Zealand in exchange. 
The astonishing thing is that their constituents appear to desire 
the bargain. The only Senator to discuss the question was Mr, 
Pulsford of New South Wales, who by means of a motion of 
his own pleaded in the cause of India, Japan, Egypt, United 
States, for “a full Free Trade policy ” and nothing less. “ I want 
Free Trade; I want British merchants, and all merchants to 
have access to our markets.”{ ‘Senator Trenwith has just 
interjected that we shall consume more in proportion of foreign 
goods each year, and I have no doubt that will prove to be the 
case.”§ His motion was seconded by Senator Pearce, a member 
of the Labour Party, but was not debated. The gospel of 
laissez faire having been fully expounded in both Chambers, 
there was nothing more to be said by those who believe in it. 
Mr. Reid had completely exhausted all its phases, some of which 
deserve to be noted, though not replied to. 

According to the Prime Minister and his disciples, Pre- 
ferential Trade is condemned (1) because it makes for the 
consolidation of the Empire, and interferes with the perfect in- 
dependence of its parts ; (2) because, being blood relations as 
well as fellow subjects, we cannot bargain for mutually advan- 
tageous trade concessions, as their adjustment would breed ill- 
will and encourage secession ; (3) because Australia has too 
little to offer, and would suffer foreign reprisals for offering it ; 
while (4) Great Britain would be deeply injured by any fiscal 
reform either in her own or in our favour, her present system 
of customs duties being apparently deemed perfect. The con- 
dition of her people, though that is painfully critical and de- 
pressing, is quite beyond improvement by any act of their own or 
of ours. Besides (5) we should offend our rivals by developing the 
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resources of our own Empire instead of theirs. It is true that 
they have already penalised us to the full extent they thought 
possible in their own interests, but we must trust to their grati- 
tude to us for not emulating their example in order to induce 
them not to penalise us more. Finally (6), the Labour mem- 
bers adjured their colleagues not to forget that Mr. Chamberlain 
was the author of this scheme, and Mr. Reid found himself able 
to echo them in a less personal way when he said: “ Behind 
this great policy, which aims at high Imperial results, we see the 
privileged, powerful classes of England, we see the great landed 
interests of the Mother Country, the great manufacturing in- 
terests, the great financial interests of the City ot London, 
massive powers which represent everything but the people, 
crouching behind Mr. Chamberlain. Is that in the interests of 
the Colonies? No.”* And why not? Can the interests of 
the people of Great Britain be severed from those of her land- 
owners, manufacturers, merchants, and financiers? Are they 
necessarily antagonistic? If so, how does Mr. Reid explain 
his own attitude to the landowners, manufacturers, merchants, 
and financiers of this country? These are the very classes on 
whom he relies for his existence now and all his prospects in 
the future. He quotes the Labour Party of England while he is 
denouncing the Labour Party of Australia. He terms them a 
privileged class here, while joining hands with them there 
against those who are his allies in the Commonwealth. He is 
thus his own antipodes. Nor is this a solitary self-contradic- 
tion. “I am thoroughly in favour of Mr. Balfour’s idea of a 
Conference, and of the representatives going to that Conference 
with a perfectly open mind.” But seeing that Australia has 
made up its mind, why should it send home those whose minds 
are a blank? They would not represent her or any one but 
the negationists. Again, the climax of his speech was reached 
when he painted the hopeless condition of the masses in Free 
Importing Britain, and sternly refused to increase their priva- 
tions by assisting anything in the shape of Fiscal Reform. The 
anti-climax followed close after. “If the British people are in 
favour of Preference my great objection to it will cease.” How 
can it cease if he really credits hisown prophecies ? Of course 
if the Mother Country and Australia accept the proposals no 
Prime Minister dare interpose. It would seem, therefore, that, 
notwithstanding his alarms, Mr. Reid may yet consent to assist 
in cultivating the trade of the Empire, and probably after that 
in consolidating the Empire itself. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


DURING the past month the centre of political interest in 
Canada has shifted from the Federal to the Provincial sphere, 
The members of the Dominion Parliament, each at his desk 
littered with papers, are busy in disposing of the nation’s 
business ; and, except when Mr. G. E. Foster deals with some 
small question of finance in the grandiose manner‘of the Mac- 
donald age, there is little oratory at Ottawa—and not too 
much talk across the floor. Until the Budget with its possi- 
bilities of Tariff revision is discussed, there will be no great 
‘contest of debaters, and the eyes of the man on the side-walk 
or the man on the homestead (who is the former’s political 
master) will be averted from the Byzantine pile above the 
frozen Ottawa River. But the Canadian who has time to talk 
politics finds interesting topics of conversation in the Provincial 
affairs of Ontario, Quebec, the Territories, and even British 
Columbia. In Ontario, the Liberal party, which had controlled 
the Legislature—and all the Provincial patronage—for more 
than thirty years, suffered an overwhelming defeat towards the 
end of January, and Mr. J. P. Whitney is now Provincial 
Premier in the place of Mr. G. W. Ross. The charges of 
electoral corruption brought against the Ross Administration 
seem to have been generally believed, and the change is proof 
positive that the Ontario elector objects to anything that sug- 
gests the “ Americanisation” of Canadian political methods. 
Mr. Ross, an able advocate of Preferential trade, but not more 
able in that capacity than his victorious opponent, has paid a 
heavy penalty for the sins on commission of a few parasitic 
politicians—“ heelers ” as they are called in the United States. 
Though the result of the Ontario elections was largely deter- 
mined by the desire for a cleansed Government, the national 
Conservative party regards the event as some consolation for 
the November débdcle, and thinks with good reason that the 
tide is on the turn in Dominion politics, And in the dispute 
between the Premier of Quebec and three of his Ministers— 
among them Mr. Turgeon, who, next to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, is 
the finest of French Canadian orators—Conservative students 
of political meteorology find yet another sky-sign of a coming 
change. The origin of the split is obscure as yet, and until the 
Quebec Legislature assembles again on March 2 the real 
meaning will not be apparent even to the readers, if any there 
be in this country, of the French Canadian press. The chances 
are that it will prove to be an illustration of an adage to the 
effect that, when parties end, factions begin. At the last 
Provincial elections in Quebec, the Conservatives, who were in 
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a majority in 1896,shrank into the merest handful. Certainly 
both in Ontario and Quebec, Liberalism is developing fissiparous 
tendencies. Moreover, it is not unlikely that the erection of 
two new Provinces—Alberta and Saskatchewan—in the better 
half of the North American prairie-region will increase that 
tendency, since it will probably tend to a recrudescence of the 
Separate Schools question, with its inevitable suggestion of the 
religious and racial antithesis in the East. Finally, in British 
Columbia we have the curious spectacle of the McBride 
Ministry, ostensibly Conservative, kept in power by three 
Socialists and at their mercy. In British Columbia a Labour 
party, resembling that of Australia in its antipathy to capital 
and in its desire to operate as a bi-partisan minority, is 
gradually growing in numerical strength, and must be reckoned 
with for the future. 

But for those Canadians to whom the root-principle of the 
modern party-system—haruspex haruspici—is not a sacrosanct 
thing, other matters of more interest than these alarums and 
excursions in the sphere of Provincial politics have occurred 
in the past month. To begin with, there was the outspoken 
rebuke to Mr. John Morley in Mr. G. E. Drummond’s address 
as retiring President of the Montreal Board of Trade. 
Mr. Drummond speaks for the Canadian manufacturer, and he 
told Mr. Morley that he had erred in saying that Preference 
was not a “live question” in Canada. He should have told 
the people of the Mother Country the real facts of the case, 
which were that Preference did not appear as a party-question 
in the recent Federal elections because all Canadians, whatever 
their political creed, are convinced that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ideal can be realised. The Canadians, Mr. Drummond con- 
tended, would continue to believe that, if representatives of 
Great Britain and the Colonies came together in an earnest 
spirit of investigation, a plan of Preference could be evolved 
which, without doing injury to any section of the Empire, 
would make for the permanent consolidation of the whole. 
Mr. Morley, whose bitter-sweet reasonableness and attitude as 
of a cultured Cato greatly pleased the Canadians on his recent 
visit, seems to have taken their deferential silence as a token 
of adhesion to his Saturnian economics.* He did not under- 
stand that they look on him, as indeed they look on Mr. Gold- 
win S:nith, as a fine political antique not to be roughly handled. 
Yo Mr. Morley and his frieads the Canadian’s political economy 
is and must remain a mystery. What are men to whom 


* Mr. Gladstone relegated the non-political economists to Saturn. Wh 


Saturn? Because that planet has eight or nine moons, and, presumably, as 
many hinds of lunacy. 
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Cobdenism is a religion to think of a people who actually 
believe that the American drawback on wheat, ostensibly a 
compensation to Minneapolis millers for the lack of ‘ hard” 
wheat in last season’s American crop, makes for Free Trade with 
the United States—and is in the nature of a Greek gift not to 
be hastily accepted? The working out of this ingenious plan 
for diverting the product of a pivotal industry of the Empire— 
for only in Western Canada can the steel of wheat be produced 
in large quantities—to American instead of Canadian or British 
mills is to the majority of Canadians the most important fact 
in the industrial history of the Dominion during February. For 
to them any action on the part of the American Government 
which tends to weaken the line of commercial communications 
between Canada and the Mother Country is a matter for the 
most serious consideration. That there is a science of com- 
mercial strategy, and that political ends may be attained thereby, 
is obvious to Canadians who, at no slight cost to themselves, 
have changed the trend of their commerce so that it runs from 
west to east instead of from north to south, and mean to main- 
tain that arrangement—if the Mother Country will help them 
in due season. Already there is talk in Western Canada of an 
export-duty on the Canadian wheat for which Minneapolis 


hungers. E. B. O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


IN order to understand the political situation in the Transvaal, 
it is necessary to realise that for a considerable time there has 
been a great deal of loose talk among British Transvaalers about 
“trusting the Dutch.” It has been the fashion to talk senti- 
mentally about the great country which the Transvaal was going 
to be when the wounds made by war were healed, and the 
British, who have short memories and warm hearts, had latterly 
got into the habit of talking as if the granting of self-governing 
institutions would at once make friends of the politically antago- 
nistic Boer and Briton. We have, as a nation, a habit of public 
speaking, and in public we love to say pleasant things ; in this 
country there has been just the same tendency as in South 
Africa to gloss over difficulties, and proclaim that the peace, 
which we knew we wanted, was the aim of our newly-conquered 
fellow subjects. The Boers have, with their usual political 
acumen, let things ostensibly alone; they have been quiet and 
well-behaved under our flag. They have professed no loyalty 
or devotion to it, and they have worked at organising their own 
people. What else, with their character, was likely? Compare 
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their organisation in the Transvaal and ours. They have recently 
announced the formation of a political body, “ Het Volk ”; they 
have told us that a head committee of seven, General Botha, 
General Beyers, Mr. Smuts, and others will govern it, and that 
all local committees are to be dissolved or re-created at the will 
of the central one. They have further said that “ Het Volk” 
may meet outside the new Colonies, which means, of course, 
that itcan lend a powerful support to the Bond in Cape Colony 
—that isall. No programme has been given. The leaders are 
bound by no pledge to bring this or that issue before the Govern- 
ment. They are, while in office, all powerful, and the disci- 
plined commandoes will march blindly behind them to the poll, 
giving the same obedience as on the field of battle, and sur- 
rendering their judgment and their consciences to their chosen 
leaders. That is their ominous answer to the amiable and 
forgetful Johannesburgers who want to live and let live. 

On the other hand, the British are in a ferment of programmes 
and discussions. The great majority of them wish for a period 
of representative government to intervene before the Transvaal 
finally takes charge of its own affairs. At onetime it looked as 
if there would be a split in the British ranks, but the extreme 
advocates of the immediate granting of responsible government 
have shifted their ground a good deal, and seem likely to end 
by working with the more moderate and more influential party. 
There are just two points on which all shades of both parties 
are agreed, and that is the necessity for (1) one vote, one value ; 
(2) automatic redistribution of seats. Mr. Smuts, as spokesman 
for the Boers, has written to Lord Milner to say that his people 
would view both these innovations with displeasure, their wish 
being to keep the old electoral districts which gave no voting 
power to the towns. 

The last papers to hand show that Johannesburg is ina 
tremendous excitement about all these matters, and that the 
Transvaal British are preparing, after the manner of Britons all 
the world over, to play the political game with immense zest. 
What is very characteristic of our race is that they cannot 
understand other people not playing the game according to the 
proper rules, and there is, as the able correspondent of the 
Times said in his despatch dated February 14, “a nine days’ 
wonder ” over General Beyers’ last speech. We will give the 
Times telegram at length, as it admirably sums up the situation 
in the Transvaal at the present moment. 


A speech made by General Beyers at Pietersburg on Saturday is forming 
the subject of a nine days’ wonder. General Beyers, who is a member of the 
head committee of Het Volk (the Transvaal Bond), stated at a public meeting 
that if things continued as they were now—that is, if responsible government 
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were not granted immediately—the Boers would have to steal to put bread 
into their families’ mouths ; then there would be a repetition of the Slaghters 
Nek Rebellion of 1815. The whole speech was of an inflammatory nature, 
although the ostensible object was merely to support the demand of the Boer 
leaders for immediate responsible government, with unequal representation in 
favour of the Boers by the maintenance of existing electoral districts. Of 
course the rest of the head committee are horrified at General Beyers’ indis- 
cretion. If he cannot allege misquotation, they will threaten General Beyers 
with public repudiation, 

The whole matter is a storm in a teacup. There is nothing novel in 
General Beyers’ speech except a departure from the careful attempt of the 
members of the head committee to throw dust in the eyes of the British public. 
The possibility of a recurrence of trouble in this country is never allowed to 
be absent from the minds of the Boers, although their leaders, who aim at a 
monopoly of public utterances, make a point of protesting their loyal accep- 
tance of the status guo. In the churches and congregations the Boers are 
taught to regard themselves as in captivity, and to look forward to the restora- 
tion of independence. Every now and then an unguarded remark betrays 
what is running in the minds of the rank and file. Two years ago a Boer, in 
answer to one of General Botha’s appeals for support, offered to place a whole 
commando at his service. At the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war one 
section of the Boers wanted to know if their leaders wished them to hold 
themselves in readiness for emergencies. A few days ago a speaker at 
Krugersdorp declared that they wanted to see a united South Africa under an 
independent flag. 

In ordinary circumstances one could ignore these indiscretions, trusting to 
time to bring about a change in the Boer attitude. Unfortunately, however, 
with a misguided section of the British community here preaching in season 
and out of season the doctrine of “trust the Dutch,” there is a danger that the 
disinterestedness of this cry may be taken for granted and that the home 
Government may allow itself to be lulled into false ideas when framing the 
new Constitution. At the present moment the Boer leaders, finding the 
British community divided, are making a bold bid for political power by 
demanding immediate responsible government with the retention of the old 
electoral districts. ‘To ensure the success of this move they must rally every 
Boer to their standard. Therefore, it is just as necessary now as in Kruger’s 
time to preach racial antagonism for all it is worth. That a section of the 
British community should choose this moment for crying ‘‘ Trust the Dutch” 
is, to say the least, regrettable. General Beyers’ covert exhortation to 
rebellion does not represent the tactics of the Boer leaders, and will be depre- 
cated by them, but it emphasises the fact, which should be clear to every one, 
that the Boers have not yet settled down to whole-hearted acquiescence in the 
new order of things. At this juncture, therefore, to put the smallest measure 
of political power in their hands would encourage them to aim at Gomplete 
control of the government. 


On the 15th appeared a gentle reproof from General Botha, 
who said that General Beyers’ speech had “ caused an unfavour- 
able impression among many Boers,” but up to the time of 
going to press Gencral Beyers still retained his position as one 
of the seven members of the “Het Volk” committee whose 
word is the law to the Transvaal voter, 


